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THE DRIED EGG INDUSTRY IN CHINA 


mil HAS been proven by 
official reports and statis- 
tics that 17 per cent of the 
annual supply of shell eggs 

; in the United States are 
lost through being broken, dirty, heated, 
shrunken, rotten or moldy. This means 
in actual money the staggering total of 
over $63,000,000 wasted every year 
through carelessness in the handling of 
one of the most valuable foods available 
for human consumption. 

‘he good work done through the edu- 
cat.onal efforts of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tur:| stations of numerous states and 
heath authorities in the large centers of 
po} ulation, was assisted by the lessons 
brought home to producers, handlers and 
con umers during the years of the World 
War, when one half of the earth’s popu- 
lation was forced to not only solve its 
own question of sustenance, but had to 
find means and ways to furnish the food 
needed by those whose own supplies had 
come to a sudden standstill by reason of 
cessation of production and unprecedent- 
ed loss of live stock. 

Searcity of labor and its subsequent- 
ly increased cost forced the producing 
farmer and the distributor to more ac- 
tively employ methods for preservation 
of food through care in production and 
handling. 

The consuming public realized, through 
the educational features of war times, 
more than ever the value of egg food, 
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American Establishes Immense Plant at Shanghai—Dried Eggs 


Claimed to Be More Economical and Less Liable to 
Deteriorate Than Those in Shells 


By Bruno C. Scumipt 


[Note: 


consul general in Shanghai, China, and indorsed by an expert of the dried egg industry. 


The following article is based on consular reports, especially from the American 


The 


pictures in this article are available through the courtesy of the H. J. Keith Co., Boston.] 


which has shown its results most strik- 
ingly during the season just closing. 
While the supply of storage eggs last 
fall was one of the largest on record in 
this country, the end of the season has 
not witnessed the usual display of fire- 
works, and instead of a smash in egg 
prices after Jan. 1, which had been cus- 
tomary in years past, we have during the 
entire season witnessed an unprecedent- 
edly healthy and steady consumption, 
which leaves the country without any 
pressure through burdensome stocks at 
the approach of plentiful fresh supplies. 
This status of available eggs at the 
opening of a new season makes the ques- 
tion of dried eggs a still more important 
one for the baking trade of the country, 
and lends more emphasis to the truth 
and justice of the claims made by pro- 
ducers, handlers and consumers of im- 
ported egg products, both dried and 
frozen, against the prohibitive duties 
placed against them in the last tariff. 
While China has been for a good many 
decades a leader in drying eggs for the 


supplying of commercial albumen, the 
production of the more reliable grades of 
dried eggs up to about 1914 centered in 
our own country, and the discriminating 
consumer was then extremely particular 
to use only those of American origin. 
The lack of suitable and satisfactory 
products of that kind from the Orient 
then, was, however, not due to absence 
of quality among foreign (and especially 
Chinese) shell eggs, but rather to the 
methods of collection, handling and mar- 
keting. Encyclopedias have always point- 
ed out the extraordinary food value of 
eggs from Asiatic types of poultry, but 
well do I recall, on my personal visits 
to China in the nineties, the primitive 
way of caring for this valuable food in 
the country districts of China, which 
were then almost hermetically sealed to 
the influence of sanitary and educational 
efforts from the western hemisphere. 
Just before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, in 1913 and 1914, conditions 
underwent a decided change. Increase 
in the consumption of eggs, a few sea- 


Managers of a Shanghai Dried Egg Company's Branch Houses in the Interior of China 


sons of meager supplies, the absence of 
surplus stocks of shell eggs, and the 
naturally heavier demand for dried egg 
products for maufacturing purposes, 
forced the egg drying industry of this 
country to look about for additional sup- 
plies of raw material. 
Investigations of various egg supply 
centers throughout the world were the 
order of the day for several years. Ori- 
gin of supplies for large European con- 
sumption was carefully considered. Pro- 
duction and facilities among the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Danube, as well as 
in Russia, were thoroughly investigated, 
but finally one of the. foremost Ameri- 
cans engaged in this industry concluded 
his investigations by locating in one of 
the best areas of production, in China. 
Bearing in mind quality of the prod- 
uct, this pioneer of the American egg 
drying industry in China did not locate 
in an interior district far away from 
the seaboard, where raw material was 
the cheapest. He did not care to jeop- 
ardize the quality of his finished prod- 
ucts through the hazards of hundreds of 
miles of slow river transportation, so he 
located where the necessary raw material 
is available in the best of condition, 
where American methods of sanitation 
and modern, effective appliances could 
readily be placed in operation, in a spot 
from whence the finished product could 
safely be transported under continuous 
refrigeration to the place of consumption 
anywhere in the United States or Europe. 
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This factory is located at Shanghai, 
established and operated by an Ameri- 
can organization, and devoted exclusively 
to the production of Keith’s eggs. The 
excellence of its appointment is readily 
discernible in the photographic view of 
this immense establishment, the size of 
which, as well as its characteristic 
American equipment, can best be realized 
through a glimpse into its refrigerating 
plant. 

The shell eggs used by this concern 
are obtained from five provinces adja- 
cent to the location of the factory, for 
which purpose several hundred well- 
trained native male employees are in 
charge of numerous branch houses where 
the eggs are collected, carefully selected 
and tested. before being started in bas- 
kets on their way to the plant. 

Situated on the Whangpoo River, all 
eggs are delivered by boat. Lowered 
into the basement of the factory, they 
are first cooled, after which all. those 
with broken shells are sorted out, only 
unbroken ones being permitted to pro- 
ceed to the candling, which is done by 
girls in a room the temperature of which 
ranges from 30 to 35 degrees. 

The eggs then go to the breaking room, 
where each one is separately opened by 
skillful female workers handling one egg 
at a time and using only carefully ster- 
ilized tools and cups, under continuous 
and exacting supervision and inspection 
by trained forewomen. In this room-the 
eggs are either separated into,whites and 
yolks or passed along in their entirety 
to the drying room. Should a question- 
able egg escape the trained eyes of the 
candlers it surely will meet its doom 
through the well-trained seeing and 
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Night School for Employees’ Children Maintained by a Chinese Egg Packing Company 


Arrival of Shell Eggs by River From Interior Branch Houses 
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smelling senses of the breakers and their 
supervisors. 

Each egg has to pass through four 
separate inspections before it goes from 
the breaking room on its final journey 
through the drying and packing rooms. 
Those intended for freezing are broken 
out and put into tin cans, which receive 
their final treatment in well-appointed 
freezing rooms. These, like the drying 
rooms, are in charge of male employees, 
and are kept at a temperature of about 
zero. 

Not alone are all the working rooms 
kept in the best of condition through a 
continuous supply of washed fresh air, 
but rigid temperature is maintained 
through refrigeration, as demonstrated 
by the pipes in the dried egg packing 
room. This protection by refrigeration 
is carefully controlled until the products 
reach their destination in America or 
Europe. 

Properly insulated on their transport 
to the ocean steamer, they do not leave 
the refrigerator room of the steamship 
upon arrival at the Pacific Coast until 
the railroad or express refrigerator car 
is alongside the dock to receive its cargo. 
Due to the care exercised at numerous 
railway stations, where ice supplies await 
the arrival of the fast freight refrigera- 
tor cars, the eggs finally are stored at 
destination in zero temperature until 
wanted by the consumer. 

Not alone is quality of raw material 
and care of the finished product the aim 
of this American pioneer in China, but 
sanitation in his plant and the physical 
condition of its employees, as well as 
their personal welfare, are jealously 
guarded. Scrupulously clean in all its 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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MEETING TIME 

While there is scarcely a month in 
the year which does not bring at least 
one important convention in the baking 
industry, the summer and early fall form 
the period which by custom is chiefly 
used for the larger trade meetings. The 
national associations of wholesale and 
retail bakers hold their meetings annu- 
ally during this period, as do some of 
the largest of the regional organizations. 
Thu; the summer months have become 
the time for the bakers to get together 
and work out solutions of their com- 
mon problems for the crop year just be- 
ginning. 

Not infrequently one hears doubts ex- 
pressed as to the value of trade conven- 


tions. The doubters, as a rule, are men 
who either do not go to such meetings 
at all or who attend but seldom, and 


thei: grudgingly. They see with an anx- 
ious eye the expense involved, and they 
are ubious as to the actual benefits re- 
ceiy.d either by the trade as a whole or 
by themselves, 

It may be admitted that the concrete 
resuits of most trade conventions, as re- 
corded in the resolutions passed, are by 
no means as important as the high- 
sounding phrases of the resolutions com- 
mittees would indicate. In all indus- 
tries the representatives in convention 
assembled annually resolve to abolish all 
unsound trade practices, to do business 
only on a high moral and economic plane, 
and to make plenty of money; having 
thus resolved, the members go forth and 
continue to conduct their affairs very 
much as they did before. 

Resolutions, however, form only a small 
part of the justification of trade con- 
ventions. Even the resolutions often ac- 
complish much; it was as the result of 
resolutions that the baking industry was 
able to establish the American Institute 
of Baking, which is one of the most 
genuinely distinguished achievements of 
any organized industry in the United 
States. Measured simply by their spe- 
cific results in definite action taken, most 
trade conventions are worth what they 
cost; their real value is determined by 
other and far more important accom- 
plishments. 

For one thing, they provide the ma- 
chinery which is necessary for effective 
action in any emergency. Periodically 
every industry needs to assert or defend 
itself collectively; it must act with co- 
hesive efficiency if the interests of its 
members are to be safeguarded. The 
officers and committees will, of course, 
do the actual work, but their usefulness 
depends almost entirely on the closeness 
of their contact with the trade they rep- 
resent. It is chiefly in the mass conven- 
tions that this relationship is developed; 
if the officers of any trade association 
are to serve capably, their hands must 
be upheld by the entire industry. One 
of the great functions of a convention is 
to bring together the officers and the 
rank and file; if it were not for such 
meetings, the officers would find them- 
selves of very little use. 

More even than this, a trade conven- 
tion means unity of the industry through 
broadening of the individual. Lack of 
unity, jealousy, suspicion, all are largely 





the result of narrowed vision, of a fail- 
ure to see the other man’s reasons for 
what he does. The convention accom- 
plishes more in two or three days than 
all other agencies put together can bring 
about in a year toward creating mutual 
understandings. The big baker from the 
South plays golf with the little baker 
from the North, and they both discover 
how much they like each other. On the 
spot is forged a new link in the chain 
that holds the baking industry together. 

It is not too early now for each baker 
to make plans to attend the annual con- 
vention of his national association four 
months hence. It will cost him some- 
thing, to be sure, but his outlay will come 
back to him many times over, It will 
be returned in actual pleasure and sat- 
isfaction, in a wider outlook on his own 
problems and those of the industry, in 
an increased range of friendships, and 
above all in a more efficient trade organi- 
zation, profiting by his support to render 
him better service. 

WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 

The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of a communication which puts forward 
an interesting suggestion regarding the 
possibility of increasing the wheat con- 
sumption through a more extensive use 
of bread. As the letter points out, no 
milling company is in any position to 
make such statements publicly over its 
own name, but as the ideas expressed 
undoubtedly reflect the views of many 
other millers, The Northwestern Miller 
herewith presents the substance of the 
communication in question, together with 
its own comments thereon: 





“We note that a great deal of your 
space is given up to the baking business, 
which we do not criticize. A large 
amount of your space is also devoted to 
an effort to increase the consumption of 
wheat and its products, which, if it can 
be accomplished, will be of great value 
to the grower and the miller. 

“We have noticed many remedies for 
the present situation, and many reasons 
given for the lack of consumption of 
wheat and its products. We think the 
millers’ dilemma today is largely due to 
the fact that there is so little home bak- 
ing. The bakers are making the bread, 
and it is sold to the family in lieu of 
flour. If the family ate as much of this 
bread as it would if the bread were 
home made, there would not be such a 
noticeable shrinkage in the consumption 
of wheat flour. The baker’s bread is not 
as palatable, though in the majority of 
cases it may have a better appearance. 
It has not the flavor or the nutritive 
value, in our opinion; consequently, the 
families are eating less and less bread 
and the millers are suffering in conse- 
quence, 

“We have nothing against the bakers, 
but if the family could be reached and 
the flour sold to go into the household 
as formerly, we believe you would see a 
large -increase in the consumption of 
flour. No miller would dare to take up 
the advertising of the saving to the fam- 
ily in making its own bread, for fear of 
losing the bakers’ trade, but perhaps 
some one will discover a method of ad- 
vertising that will cause the resumption 


of home cooking. The most effective 
point in such advertising would be the 
saving to the family in the production 
of its bread. A barrel of flour, produc- 
ing at least three hundred loaves, is sold 
for about eighteen to twenty-four dol- 
lars as bread, whereas the same amount 
of bread could be made at home out of 
a barrel of flour that cost eight dollars 
or less. In our opinion, the family would 
effect a great saving if it did its own 
It would eat more bread and 
How are we to 


baking. 
less of other foods. 
bring this about? 

“We feel that the mills are heavy 
losers through selling to the bakers. 
Some of the largest mills are furnish- 
ing bakers at practically cost, and some 
are consigning flour in large quantities 
to the bakers. After this flour is con- 
sumed, they are in no better shape than 
they were before, for the baker will buy 
where he can buy the cheapest every 
time, and the mills are not creating a 
demand for their specific brands of flour, 
which they have spent a large amount of 
money to advertise. From our viewpoint 
the situation is deplorable. The bakers 
are the ones who are making the money 
out of the mills, and the mills will suf- 
fer.” 


Three points in the foregoing letter 
call for special consideration. First, is 
the per capita flour consumption of the 
United States actually decreasing? Such 
statistics as are available indicate that 
during the past few years there has been 
a marked increase, but estimates made 
by the Department of Agriculture show 
that it is still materially less than it was 
in the decade from 1895 to 1904. Be- 
ginning about 1905 there was apparently 
a fairly steady decline in the per capita 
consumption of flour, reaching its ex- 
treme point in 1918, when it was greatly 
influenced by the economies urged by the 
Food Administration for war purposes. 

The downward movement in flour con- 
sumption synchronizes closely with the 
immense development in the merchandis- 
ing of many other food products, and it 
is altogether probable that people ate 
more sparingly cf wheat produé¢ts large- 
ly, if not wholly, as the result of the 
increased availability, cheapness and ad- 
vertising of other staple foodstuffs. The 
family which, prior to 1900, had a very 
limited choice of foods, found itself able 
to buy a constantly growing variety 
without materially increasing its outlay; 
the marketing of many types of food in 
cans or in package form, and the enor- 
mous increase in foodstuffs advertising, 
tended to introduce many partial substi- 
tutes for bread. Apparently, however, 
the trend is now in the other direction, 
and wheat prodycts are gradually being 
restored to their rightful position as the 
best and cheapest forms of food. 

Second, does home baking mean a real 
economy to the average family? A fam- 
ily of five consumes approximately five 
barrels of flour a year, of which about 
three barrels are in the form of bread. 
Using the figures given in the letter, this 
consumption in the form of baker’s bread 
represents an annual cost of from fifty- 
four to seventy-two dollars, an average 
of about sixty-three dollars a year, or a 
dollar and twenty cents a week. With 
home baking, the flour alone costs 
twenty-four dollars a year, or forty-six 
cents a week. There is left a margin of 
only seventy-four cents a week to cover 
all other ingredients besides flour, and 
also fuel and labor. On such a basis it 
is impossible to put forward a very ef- 
fective argument in favor of the econ- 
omy of home baking. 
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Third, and finally, is it possible to 
stimulate home baking by any form of 
publicity? As The Northwestern Miller 
has repeatedly pointed out, almost every 
social and economic tendency of the 
present day is against any increase in 
individual domestic labor. It is quite 
useless to attempt to urge people to bake 
more when they are universally deter- 
mined to cook less. Undoubtedly, as the 
correspondent points out, the millers had 
a better and easier time of it in the days 
when the bulk of their business was in 
the household trade, and when house- 
wives clung tenaciously to the flour 
brands which they had tested and found 
successful, but there is no use wish- 
ing for a return of the old times when 
it appears that new conditions are such 
as absolutely to prevent it. 

It seems evident that the millers must 
make up their minds to do a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of their domestic 
business through the bakers, and must 
regulate their methods accordingly. 
Since there is no insuperable obstacle 
to prevent the bakers from making just 
as palatable bread as can be produced 
even by the best household cooks, it fol- 
lows that the millers can most effectively 
increase the consumption of their prod- 
ucts, not by trying to stimulate home 
baking in opposition to the bakery trade, 
but by helping and urging the bakers 
themselves to supply their customers 
with bread which will taste so good as 
to make even the thought of home bak- 
ing no longer necessary. 


GIVING THINGS AWAY 

A baking company wants to know 
what would be the legal status of a 
public announcement to the effect that 
after a certain date it would put a five 
dollar gold piece into each one out of 
every so many loaves of its bread. 
Would it, in effect, be operating a lot- 
tery, or would it merely be making a 
premium offer in order to attract trade? 

Legal opinion on this subject is defi- 
nitely adverse to such a procedure. The 
fact that more or less thinly disguised 
lotteries are operated all over the coun- 
try does not, of course, make them legal, 
and an invitation to the public to buy 
bread because, in addition to the value 
of the loaf itself, there is a chance of 
winning the concealed prize, is almost 
as essentially a lottery as if the loaves 
had no greater intrinsic worth than so 
many paper tickets. I*urthermore, it is 
always possible that the recipient of a 
gold piece, unconscious of his fortune, 
may bite it, to the damage of his teeth, 
or swallow it, to the demoralization of 
his digestion. In such a case, legal 
precedent clearly rules that the baker 
must pay for the physical injury, and 
for the resultant “mental anguish” as 
well. 

The legal aspect of such an effort to 


, stimulate trade is, however, only part of 


the story. Many premium offers are 
entirely permissible under the law; many 
others, though their legal status is doubt- 
ful or worse, get by because nobody 
takes the trouble to complain. Prob- 
ably a baker who sees fit to put five 
dollar gold pieces in his bread runs no 
great risk of prosecution, although his 
action clearly invites legal trouble. The 
real difficulty with such offers is eco- 
nomic, and it goes far deeper than the 
remote chance of a damage suit in be- 
half of some consumer’s injured molar. 

When people buy bread, they want 
bread, just as much and just as good 
bread as their money can purchase. If, 
in addition, they are given one ninety- 
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seventh of a china tea set, or one fiftieth 
of a five dollar gold piece, they know 
perfectly well that they are paying for 
it. The purchaser who wins the tea set 
gets something for approximately noth- 
ing; he gets it, not at the expense of 
the baker who ostensibly gives it away, 
but at the expense of the ninety-six 
other men and women who have paid for 
it in addition to paying for their bread. 
Probably he does not particularly want 
the tea set anyway; he has a certain 
feeling of having, so to speak, broken 
the bank at Monte Carlo, but back of 
it is the knowledge that he, along with 
the rest of the public, is in the long run 
paying for the gentle excitement of a 
little innocent gambling. 

As for the ninety-six other contribu- 
tors to the tea set fund, or the forty- 
nine whose extra pennies help to make 
up the five dollar gold piece for the 
successful fiftieth buyer, they are all 
perfectly aware that they are not get- 
ting full value. The instinct for games 
of chance being strong, any lottery offer 
is likely to obtain a fair degree of at- 
tention while its novelty is fresh; but the 
public, although apparently ready to bite 
at almost any form of bait, has a habit 
of gradually thinking things out with 
remarkable soundness, and in the long 
run it will buy bread that is all bread 
and not partly china or gold. 

Even a premium offer which has noth- 
ing of the character of a lottery, and 
which is based solely on volume of trade, 
is open to the same objection. The pub- 
lic knows that the baker does not give 
things away out of sheer generosity, and 
that he must be charging up his premium 
gifts against his actual sales. In such 
a case the many buyers who never ac- 
quire premiums are all contributing 
money for the benefit of the few who 
secure the prizes, and this is a form of 
charity which nobody really enjoys. 

Every baker, of course, who wants to 
extend his business must spend money in 
order to do so, He may hire more or 
better salesmen; he may increase his ad- 
vertising appropriation; he may extend 
his delivery service; he may even cut 
prices. All these things cost money, and 
the consumers pay for them. They are, 
however, essentially different from pre- 
mium offers in that they all directly con- 
cern the baker’s service to his customers, 
and relate to his products and to noth- 
ing else. A premium offer introduces 
an entirely different element, something 
that in itself has nothing to do with 
the bakery business. The consumer is 
willing to pay for service in addition to 
the loaf of bread, because the service 
goes equally to all; what he resents is 
having one cent out of every ten he 
spends for bread devoted to buying 
somebody else a present which has noth- 
ing to do with bread at all. 

There is no excuse whatsoever for a 
baker’s attempting to run a lottery, no 
matter how cleverly it may be disguised ; 
there is little enough justification for 
any sort of premium offer. Selling bak- 
ery products provides ample opportuni- 
ties for legitimate expenditure of the 
kind that not only secures new business 
but holds the trade already won. Giv- 
ing things away may for a short time 
seem to bring additional customers, but 
in the long run the common sense of 
the public is going to recognize that the 
buyer gets what he pays for, and no 
more. He can take his money’s worth 
in bread, or he can spend some of it on 
a small share in something he possibly 
does not want, and that he almost cer- 
tainly will never get anyway. 
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LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


The report that the Indiana State 
Board of Health has recently prosecuted 
sixteen cases against bakers under the 
state law prohibiting the acceptance of 
returns of bakery products is, in one 
sense, good news for the baking indus- 
try as a whole; in another it forms a 
sad commentary on the attitude of cer- 
tain wholesale bakers in the matter of 
remedying an admitted and very serious 
trade evil. 

Nobody defends the practice of ac- 
cepting from retailers returns of stale 
bread and other bakery goods, except 
on the plaintive excuse that if one baker 
does it his competitors must follow suit: 
The investigation conducted by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity showed that the baking industry as 
a whole regards the custom of accepting 
returns as an unmitigated nuisance and 
a material financial burden, and that 
most bakers, although by no means eager 
to invoke the aid of laws, feel that leg- 
islation on the subject affords the only 
efficacious method of eliminating the 
practice. 

Indiana has such a law, and the offi- 
cials have shown that they intend to en- 
force it. They are doing this quite as 
much in the interests of the bakers 
themselves as of the consuming public; 
although the ostensible purpose of the 
law is to protect the public against the 
distribution of food products which are 
more or less unfit for food, it was enact- 
ed largely because the bakers sought the 
support of the state government in get- 
ting rid of the wasteful and pernicious 
practice of accepting returns. 

It now appears that, despite the ex- 
istence of such a law, there are many 
bakers who persist in violating it, and 
some who are prepared to appeal to the 
higher courts in order to test its con- 
stitutionality. In other words, the Indi- 
ana bakers are not only unwilling to 
effect a thorough housecleaning them- 
selves, but they cannot get together in 
supporting the state government when, 
at their own request, it undertakes to 
do so for them. The situation in Indi- 
ana is undoubtedly paralleled in many 
other states, where the desire of the 
great majority of bakers to do business 
on sound principles is thwarted by the 
determination of a few to seek competi- 
tive advantages even in defiance of the 
law. 

In states where there is as yet no law 
prohibiting the acceptance of the return 
of stale bakery products, each baker is 
still free to use his own best judgment, 
and if he wants to invite trouble and 
loss, nobody can legally prevent him 
from doing so. When, however, there 
actually exists a law on the subject, it is 
emphatically and clearly the duty of the 
bakers to get together and see to it that 
this law is enforced. The state bakers’ 
associations can do very valuable work 
in collecting evidence as to violations of 
the regulations affecting the baking in- 
dustry, in presenting their findings to the 
proper authorities, and in seeing that 
the public is fully informed as to the 
facts, 

If the stale bread nuisance is to be 
effectually curbed, it is apparent that the 
various state legislative and executive 
bodies will have to do most of the work. 
Agreements among the bakers them- 
selves, however well they may sound, 
cannot be made binding, and their effect 
can be wholly destroyed by the refusal 
of a single large baker to enter into or 
abide by them. A state law, on the 
other hand, can be impartially enforced, 





and if it has been wisely drafted it can 
do for the bakers what they apparently 
cannot hope to do for themselves. 

Wherever such a law is in existence, 
the baker who persists in violating. or 
in fighting it is working a direct injury 
both to himself and to the trade as a 
whole. Usually he deplores the very 
custom he is attempting to keep alive; 
he knows it is economically unsound, and 
yet he cannot bring himself to forego 
the apparent advantage it gives him in 
competition with his more scrupulous 
trade rivals. If the bakers feel that 
they must call on the state govern- 
ments to help them in eliminating per- 
nicious trade customs, the least they 
can do is to co-operate with their allies 
by accepting and obeying the laws made 
in their own interests, and by uniting to 
see that violations are promptly report- 
ed and vigorously punished. 


A BAKERY POOH-BAH 

From various sources, both within the 
baking industry and outside of it, have 
recently come suggestions that the bak- 
ers might profitably follow the example 
of the moving-picture producers and or- 
ganized baseball, and appoint a high 
commissioner with plenary powers to do 
all sorts of things supposed to be for 
the better discipline of the trade itself 
and for improved relations with allied 
and competing branches of industry. 

It will be remembered that in the 
court of the Mikado, as truthfully de- 
picted by the late W. S. Gilbert, there 
were only two high officials: Ko-ko, the 
Lord High Executioner, and Pooh-Bah, 
the Lord High Everything Else. The 
proposal to create a commissioner for 
the baking industry would not only 
establish a bakery Pooh-Bah, but would 
even exceed the Gilbertian limits by in- 
vesting him with many of the execution- 
ary powers of Ko-ko as well. Judge 
Landis has already shown himself to be 
an accomplished executioner in the world 
of baseball, and it is most unlikely that 
the hypothetical bakery commissioner 
would be willing to lag far behind. 

When the arguments in favor of set- 
ting up an autocrat of the baking indus- 
try are analyzed, it appears that the 
main, if not the only, reason for desiring 
such a potentate is the belief that he 
might be able to put an end to bread 
price wars. There is no other pernicious 
trade practice connected with baking, 
not even that of accepting returns of 
stale bread, which seems to require dras- 
tic control. Competition based on selling 
bread below cost, whether participated 
in solely by rival bakers or forming a 
struggle between bakers and outside in- 
terests, is so frequent and so uniformly 
disastrous that many people seriously be- 
lieve it would be worth while to accept 
all the dangers of a trade dictatorship 
in order to control and finally eliminate 
the evil. 

The fact is, of course, that a bakery 
commissioner, no matter how he might 
be appointed or how great might be his 
theoretical powers, would be practically 
helpless in the face of any serious situa- 
tion. Major league baseball is a closely 
organized union of sixteen clubs, with 
arbitrary rules formulated by the club 
owners or presidents, and all Judge 
Landis is called upon to do is to inter- 
pret and enforce these rules. The bak- 
ing industry is an intensely competitive 
trade with many thousands of members, 
most of whom belong to no trade associa- 
tion. The utmost that a commissioner 
could do would be to act as arbitrator in 
disputes between members of the na- 
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tional or local bakery organizations, with 
expulsion as the maximum penalty he 
could impose. 

The most disturbing of the bread price 
wars have of late been carried on, not 
directly between bakers, but between the 
bakers on the one hand and chain or 
system grocery stores on the other. In 
such cases a bakery commissioner would 
be absolutely without power to act, for 
he would have no authority whatsoever 
over the price cutting chain stores, and 
practically none over the bakeries which 
supply them with bread. 

The only remedies for bread price wars 
are patience and common sense. The 
national and sectional bakers’ associa- 
tions can accomplish much, not by at- 
tempting to exercise a disciplinary au- 
thority which they do not possess, but 
by acting as intermediaries and by point- 
ing out to both sides the certain disaster 
which follows any extended sale of bread 
at less than cost. Still more can be done 
by the bakers themselves if they will in- 
dividually refuse to be parties to any 
such wasteful and demoralizing practice. 
They may be compelled to endure brief 
periods of curtailed trade as the result 
of unsound selling methods on the part 
of their competitors, but experience has 
conclusively proved that such methods 
quickly wear themselves out. 

Two years ago the American Bakers’ 
Association outlined a programme for 
itself whereby it sought to assume a 
considerable amount of authority over 
its members. The result was so discon- 
certing a decline in the membership that 
last September the greater part of the 
programme had to be abandoned. The 
suggestion regarding a commissioner for 
the baking industry is unavailing for 
the same reason; a Lord High Every- 
thing Else in any branch of American 
trade is bound to degenerate into a comic 
opera official because he can derive his 
authority only from those whom he is 
supposed to govern, and he becomes 
powerless to discipline any one who re- 
fuses to submit to his rulings. 


THE SPRING DRIVE 

During the years of the World War, 
the relative military inactivity of the 
winter months was always regarded as 
preliminary to the great advance which 
each army was sure to make in the 
spring. Most flour salesmen, to judge 
by their arguments, must have served 
oversea in the trenches, for every winter 
their talk is still of the advance’ that is 
bound to come in the spring. 

In its issue of January 24, The North- 
western Miller commented editorially on 
this subject, referring to “the ardent 
flour salesman singing the familiar song 
about higher prices in the spring,” and 
advising the bakers not to be lured into 
“speculation in what is virtually the op- 
tion wheat market.” It strongly recom- 
mended that bakers buy what flour they 
actually needed, and no more, and sug- 
gested that the higher prices which many 
millers were so confidently predicting 
might not materialize. 

On January 15 an average quotation 
for spring wheat standard patent, Chi- 
cago basis, was $6.50; on May 15 it was 
$6.35. Hard winter straight in Chicago 
on January 15 averaged $5.45; on May 
15 the figure was $5.10. Soft winter 
straight, averaging $5.80 on January 15, 
was $5.60 four months later. 

The baker who did not heed the ad- 
vice regarding speculation is now in a 
position to calculate how much money it 
cost him to listen to the flour salesman’s 
story of the spring drive. 
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Fluctuating wheat prices, with a pro- 
nounced downward tendency followed by 
a return of strength on Monday and 
Tuesday, have shaken what little confi- 
dence there was among flour buyers, and 
with flour stocks generally large, new 
buying has been conspicuously light. 
Nominal prices have remained about un- 
changed, but mills eager for sales have 
quoted materially below the market, and 
the price basis has been further demoral- 
ized by offers of hard winter wheat flour 
for July-August delivery at prices as 
much as $1 below current levels. 

With the feed market gradually weak- 
ening, and with very little export de- 
mand for flour, the milling industry is 
resigning itself to six weeks of relative 
inactivity, with the possibility that un- 
favorable crop developments may at any 
time advance wheat prices, in which case 
a revival of flour buying is likely. Flour 
jobbers, sung by the recent decline of 
15@30c in flour prices, are doing even 
less business than the mills. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
easiern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bay BB wcsccsse $7.15 $6.50 $6.50 
Bay 1 .ccscccse 7.40 6.65 6.70 
mrt B déecegns 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 2 .cccece 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Bed. 1 ccvecceee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Tan. 2 wccseees 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Bee. 2 scsceecse 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Bev. 1 wcccccses 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Met. 2 cncosceve 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Bept. 2 vccccece 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1 o'sccccece 8.00 6.45 5.90 
TAY 1 cccrecoese 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Tune 1 ccccccces 8.35 7.46 6.85 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ey TS seudeses $5.55 $5.20 $5.35 
Tee 1 occsccssse 5.70 5.45 5.55 
Reece 5.55 5.25 5.40 
rE: S cvevens 5.60 5.20 5.40 
BO BS secceserss 5.50 5.20 5.20 
es Babs v0.00 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Oe, Exe puets¥e 5.65 5.20 5.15 
BOT, 2 iivccedece 5.55 6.35 6.25 
am, & vescresee 5.25 4.90 4.75 
ee a 5.30 4.70 4.40 
me, & icsiideccs 5.75 4.90 4.65 
BUF 2 acccreges 6.05 5.50 5.05 
SURO 1 ncccccece 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
RS ree 46 56 50 
MAY Oa8D vecccess 50 56 46 
April 29-May 5.. 465 58 46% 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 






An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 22 
was $33.25 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


“7 oa SBG.7O. Oot. 2 .nccceses $24.70 
BOON 8 ccvcess 34.156 Sept.1........ 21.00 
Maroh 3 ...¢s. S4.95 AUB 4 nccceces 20.40 
POD. 2 cccsedere 323.70 July 1 ......... 20.35 
Jan. 2 .....0- $31.16 June l ........ 24.75 
Dee, 2 ..cccoce 28.96 May l ........ 9.00 
Nov. 1 ..... ++» 28.40 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS AND DEALERS 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxia.—H. J. Smith, 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, has been placed on the pro- 
gramme of the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
to be held in Oklahoma City, May 22-23, 
to deliver an address on the subject of 
the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion regarding the Capper-Tincher law 
as it affects the cash grain trade. 

Frank C. Prouty, secretary of the as- 
sociation, has announced a complete pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting, the 
twenty-sixth in the association’s history. 
It provides for a joint meeting of the 
association with the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association on the forenoon of the first 
day and for a banquet on the evening 
of the first day to be given jointly by 
the grain dealers’ and millers’ associa- 
tions and the Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change. 

Mayor O. A. Cargill will deliver the 
address of welcome, and R. E. Nelson, 
of Clinton, president of the grain deal- 
ers’ association, will respond. Other 
numbers of the first day are a crop re- 
port by Carl H. Robinson, United States 
crop statistician; address by Charles S. 
Clark, of Chicago, editor of the Grain 
Dealers’ Journal, on “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” the financial situation, by 
Frank Wykoff, president of the Trades- 
man’s National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
and an address by Charles Quinn, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, secretary of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
addresses will be delivered by Frank C. 
Carter, chairman of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, on “Rail Consoli- 
dation,” and by J. H. Johnston, secre- 
tary and manager of the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association, on the 
interest of the citizenship in legislation 
regarding regional mergers of railroads. 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association, announces 
that members of the association, after 
the election of officers and transaction 
of business, will take part in the ses- 
sions of the grain dealers. 





FRENCH MILLERS OPPOSE TAXES 

French millers are up in arms, accord- 
ing to Milling, of Liverpool, against the 
proposal that the Prefects of the Prov- 
inces of France should be permitted to 
place a tax on flour. 

“As in this country,” states Milling, 
“the French mills have a capacity in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the popula- 
tiori—to the extent, in fact, of 30 per cent. 
This alone, it is argued, is sufficient to 
insure that there will be no rampage in 
the price of flour. If British experience 
is anything to go by, it will have the op- 
posite effect. 

“The millers, however, do not confine 
their examination to their own industry; 
they assert, with reason as their basis, 
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that the proposed law would also be inimi- 
cal to bakers and farmers. As a final 
stroke of triumph, they direct the minis- 
ter of agriculture’s attention to the fact 
that during La Semaine Nationale du 
Blé, held in Paris in January, a resolu- 
tion was passed against the proposed 
taxes on flour. 

“Our French colleagues defend them- 
selves against state encroachments much 
more readily and energetically than 
British millers do. The result may be 
much the same in the long run, but too 
much complacency may be mistaken for 
agreement or submission, and there are 
critics ‘in the industry in this country 
who would prefer the word in season to 
silence.” 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 20 May 21 
Mayi19 Mayi2 1922 1921 

















Minneapolis ...219,000 238,555 237,185 261,530 
St. Pawl ..o..ss 11,775 12,590 8,210 10,820 
Duluth-Superior 19,115 21,665 21,460 8,450 
Milwaukee 6,000 6,700 7,000 7,050 
Totals ....00. 255,890 279,510 273,855 287,850 
Outside mills* ..143,545 ...... 162,905 ...... 
Ag'ate spr’g..399,435 ...... 436,760 ...... 
St. Louis 30,200 30,200 30,100 14,100 
St. Louist . . 28,700 33,400 30,650 16,100 
Buffalo - 96,130 100,800 135,950 115,350 
Rochester . 6,100 7,600 7,300 6,500 
Chicago ..... 21,000 18,000 28,500 19,250 
Kansas City.. 98,680 90,780 83,600 68,500 
Kansas Cityt ..275,845 279,545 266,790 227,300 
GURBRE .0%000's 16,290 13,080 14,600 11,165 
St. Joseph, Mo. 26,165 23,485 26,165 see 
Salina, Kan. ... 22,840 23,140 ones 
Wichita, Kan... 29,685 30,890 24,695 ener 
Toledo ........ 29,000 26,100 15,300 10,800 
Toledof: ....... 64,575 57,360 51,645 32,470 
Indianapolis ...+ 6,055 10,235 7,870 2,945 
Nashville** . 81,135 95,105 106,460 85,995 
Portland, Ore.... .... ees 14,785 17,980 
Seattle ...6..0% 20,720 25,255 29,860 16,845 
Tacoma ......--. 12,135 13,830 13,740 34,960 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May 20 May 21 
May 19 May 12 1922 1921 
Minneapolis 39 42 








Ge. FRG cecwcrs 50 53 35 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 52 58 58 23 
Outside mills* .... 45 46 35 33 
Av. spring ... 46 50 41 40 
Milwaukee ... 38 42 44 30 
St. Louis .... 60 60 59 28 
St. Louist ..... - 36 43 40 20 
WURRIO .cccvecseee 58 60 82 67 
Rochester .......+.+ 33 41 40 35 
CHICAGO ..cscccdce 52 45 71 65 
Kansas City ......- 74 67 73 60 
Kansas Cityft ..... 53 54 55 51 
Omaha .....-..0%% 79 56 77 46 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 55 49 53 es 
Salina, Kan. ..... - 49 49 i 
Wichita, Kan. .... 46 47 38 
Toledo ....ceeeeee 60 54 32 23 
Toledof ......-e.% 50 46 35 19 
Indianapolis ...... 27 45 35 13 
Nashville** ....... 42 49 51 43 
Portland; Ore. .... .. ea 23 37 
Seattle ........+6- 39 48 56 32 
Tacoma ......+++. 21 24 24 61 
Totals .....ceee. 48 48 49 39 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


states mills, in- 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 23.) 


Winnirec, Man.—Flour is very dull, 
at old price. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour sales and shipping 
orders dull, and business almost at a 
standstill. No material change in prices. 


PuiLapeLpHiA.—Flour _—_ quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Millfeed steady, 
under small supplies and a fair demand. 

Cotumsus.—Flour market continues 
dull, Trade not interested. Shipping 
instructions on old contracts coming in 
fairly well. Feed in fair demand. 
Prices lower. 


New Yorx.—Market dormant. Only 
demand is for established brands. Clear- 
ances for export are helping clean up 
spot stocks, which are still above nor- 
mal, Export demand slow. 


Pirrssurcu.—Flour market opened 
steady, with fair demand. Old contracts 
being well cleaned up, with shipping di- 
rections liberal. Millfeed market firm, 
with bran slightly easier; demand good. 


Battimore.—F lour steadier with wheat, 
though as yet there is no perceptible 
improvement in demand, which, how- 
ever, will soon follow, now that general 
conditions are getting ripe for it. Feed 
unchanged and inactive. 


Mitwavuxker.—Flour trade _ slightly 
more active, but volume still lacking. 
Spot needs only being covered. Prices 
largely nominal, but firmer. Rye flour 
sluggish; prices unchanged. Millfeed 
getting slower, with bran and middlings 
50c ton lower. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour market dull. 
Prices generally not much changed from 
close of last week in spite of somewhat 
higher wheat. Present flour quotations 
are not readily obtainable. Millfeed 
market continues to falter, although de- 
mand for bran and brown shorts is fair- 
ly active. 


Sr. Lovis.—F lour trade continues very 
dull, the only business reported to this 
office being an occasional small lot sold 
to southern markets. Interior mills 
grinding strictly soft wheat getting bulk 
of this business. No export business to 
either Europe or Latin America. Mill- 
feed demand and offerings continue lim- 
ited, and market very dull. 


Boston.—Spring wheat millers looking 
for business, and quietly offering to sell 
at 15@25c under open quotations. Hard 
winter wheat flours also easier. Soft 
winters dull, but fairly firm. Receipts 
liberal, and trade well supplied, Mill- 
feed dull and lower, both for transit 
and prompt shipment. Other feeds fair- 
ly steady. Rye flour lower. 


Cuicaco.—Business the first two days 
this week has shown some improvement. 
No round lots being taken, but a few 
sales of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls reported. 
Demand is for both ages and clears, 
and sales about equally divided between 
springs and winters. Prices about un- 
changed. Rye flour not very active, but 
some sales reported this week to bakers. 
Demand for millfeed quiet. Bran a lit- 
tle tighter, with standard middlings 
in more plentiful supply and easier. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 
jutes; millfeed-per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Bering BIE POMERE coc ccc ceiccccescccccsens °. 
Spring standard patent ............-+6+ 
Spring first clear .........- 


Hard winter short patent........ pny ee 
Hard winter straight ........... cccveces 
Hard winter first clear ............ coveccece 


Soft winter short patent........... 
Soft winter straight............ssesee0s 
Soft winter first clear.......... 


SW CA oo oh sce sweetee Saabieaaeets 
Rye flour, standard......csscesecccsees 


FEED— 


Spring bran ...... ese 
Hard winter bran .* 
et Ws... 5 va bpd cd os c0eease Hoes 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Rewy middlings (gray shorts) ...........00. 








Family patent 
Seattle .........$7.30@7.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





May 22. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.25@ 6.80 $6.80@ 7.25 $.....@..... $6.65@ 7.00 .00@ 7.50 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.865@ 8.15 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.75 
5.85@ 6.50 6.55@ 6.75 Jo Ds vec 6.45@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.00 eee Pere 
5.00@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.50 vor @isccee 5.00@ 5.30 5.65@ 6.10 = Aer 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.30 00sec Bic cvce Fee 
5.70@ 6.25 oo Bue 6.40@ 6.80 5.95@ 6.45 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.50 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.75 
4.90@ 5.20 vw 5.50@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.45 6.00@ 6.40 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.50 ove Mc ccce 6.25@ 6.60 deve ee cece 
4.35@ 4.80 --@.. 4.70@ 5,10 4.45@ 4.95 5.00@ 5.50 eres Perrn 0 core ocsse o2sdehc 600 00500 @ecces --@. 
5.80@ 6.30 er, --@. 6.20@ 6.55 .@.. 6.30@ 6.55 029 OP eo cose 6.60@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.60 7.65@ 8.05 
5.45@ 5.60 colts cece .-@. 5.55@ 5.85 .-@. *5.40@ 5.65 *5.90@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.10 5.90@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.55 
4.80@ 5.15 ebMPecwec Te. re 4.45@ 4.95 oe@.- 0 cece Bo ceee voce @ .ccce 6.25@ 6.50 coo @ occee +-@ 5.25 
3.90@ 4.20 4.25@ 4.30 --@... dace +M skies 4.50@ 5.10 4.50@ 4.75 otal «cece 4.65@ 5.00 #3046 Ws cee --@. 
3.65@ 4.00 3.95@ 4.00 soWPeovese cocos @.. 0 cee eo Deceee 3.75@ 4.00 oo @ cccoe cape o@ocece ee -@. 
28.50@31.00 26.00 @ 27.00 cooseQ@acsce — cevve @..... --@. 34.00@35.50 36.00@36.50  36.25@36.50  32.00@33.00 7° @... 
28.50@31.00 a cce ce Messce +e++@25.00 29.00@30.00 -@. Le, ae 004 Ue 065% «ses + @36.60 rrr, Perry at. Soe 
29.00@31.50 oe Deeies oe QDioeges 29.00 @29.50 -@. 36.50@37.00  37.00@ 37.60 «+++ + @37.00 o0t@® occes 30.00 @32.00 
31.00 @31.75 28.00@28.50 27.00@28.00  ..... @ cece err, Te 36.00@37.00 38.00@38.50  36.50@37.00  32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 
33.50 @34.65 31.00@32.00 28.00@28.50  33.00@34.00 -@.. 38.00@39.00 40.50@41.00  38.00@38.50 36.00 @37.00 errs Serre 
35.50 @37.00 «s+ + @34.00 ees dews voose Bo ccte ere, Peery 40.00@42.00 42.50@ 43.00 o+e++@41.00 37.00@38.00 o <6e oc ece7 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
5.30@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.15 (49's) gece Meece 7.30 @7.75 $6.40@7.15 
vee @... 0 oie 6.40@6.95 7.75 @8.10 6.90@7.45 


o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS MEET 


Seventeenth Annual Convention Held at St. 
Louis—Transportation Problem Em- 
phasized by Speaker 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, on May 14-18, 
was pronounced a decided success, and 
was probably the largest ever held by 
this association. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
was held on Monday. On Tuesday there 
was a meeting of the board of directors, 
at which B. D. Crane, vice president, pre- 
sided, J. Frank Grimes led a discussion 
on “Successful Policies for the Wholesale 
Grocer,” during which he stated that for 
the last 90 days the grocery articles that 
showed declines in price were twice as 
many as those which increased in price, 
and declared that, in his opinion, the 
wholesale grocers could be said to be op- 
erating on a declining market. 

The convention was formally opened 
on Wednesday with about 1,500 delegates 
present. J. W. Herscher, president of 
the association, made the opening ad- 
dress. It was the purpose of the con- 
vention to offer a programme of educa- 
tional value to the visiting delegates, indi- 
cating to them how internal economies 
may be effected and putting forth valu- 
able suggestions concerning the opera- 
tion of wholesale grocery establishments. 
This was done chiefly through addresses 
of experts and the reading of the re- 
ports of committees which have been 
studying the problems confronting the 
grocers. 

At the banquet, Thursday evening, Sen- 
ator Reed was the principal speaker. He 
devoted the major part of his speech, 
which was informal, to a discussion and 
denunciation of the proposed world court. 

Besides the routine business of the 
convention, there were many interesting 
talks. What the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is,doing for industrial 
lines in the way of recommending the in- 
stallation of simplified practices and the 
standardization of products was told by 
A. E. Foote, of the Department of Com- 
merce. Statistics show that the whole- 
sale grocery business is not as profitable 
as it should be, Mr. Foote declared, and 
the delegates present voted to seek the 
appointment of a committee to determine 
what standardization policies could be 
used in the industry. 

President Herscher in his address said: 
“During the war we operated for a time 
under governmental regulation, with 
many limitations on the free operation 
of the laws of supply and demand. Then 
came a period of deflation, leaving wreck 
and ruin on every side. Even those who 
cry out against the middlemen have, in 
spite of themselves, had many demonstra- 
tions of the usefulness of his functions 
and the low cost of the service charged. 
No better system that more exactly fits 
the American scheme has been devised 
or suggested.” 

Congressman C. A. Newton, leader of 
the waterways bloc in the House, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Transporta- 
tion and Rates,” declaring that the trans- 
portation problem was the greatest 
question before the country today and 
pointing out the difficulty of increasing 
the present railroad facilities, which ad- 
mittedly will not suffice to handle the 
traffic of a period of business revival. 
The solution, he said, is to develop other 
means of transportation, in co-operation 
with the railroads. The latter, he said, 
have persistently fought waterway trans- 
portation by temporarily reducing their 
rates between points where they have 
waterway competition. He cited several 
instances of such reductions made by 
roads paralleling the Mississippi, in the 
attempt to keep business away from the 
government barge line. 

In the face of these handicaps, he said, 
the barge line has operated successfully 
and has yielded a profit to the govern- 
ment. It earned its profit carrying 
freight at 3.05 mills per ton mile, while 
the average rail rate of the country, as 
shown by the records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was 10.76 mills 
per ton mile, or more than three times as 
much as the rate charged by the barge 
line. 

“True, the distance from New Orleans 
to St. Louis is one third greater by barge 
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than it is by rail,” Congressman Newton 
stated, “but even considering the barge 
rate upon the rail distance, the barge 
line earned a profit, and carried freight 
at less than 50 per cent of the average 
rail rate of the country. This successful 
experiment under government operation 
should be sufficient to remove the last 
lingering doubt in the most skeptical 
mind as to the practicability and benefit 
to the shipper of the improvement and 
use of our inland waterways. 

“In the Mississippi valley there is an 
abundance of slow, heavy freight which 
is not profitable for the railroads to haul, 
and which is demanding an opportunity 
to use the waterways. undreds of mil- 
lions of tons of this heavy freight each 
year is seeking to go, either in the form 
of grain, down the Missouri and Missis- 





LET’S GO! 


New York, N. Y.—Probably be- 
cause many people put off until 
the last minute many things that 
can just as well and just as easily 
be done at once, the acceptances 
for participation in the fine pro- 
gramme planned by the New York 
Flour Club for the entertainment 
of the members of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs to be held 
in New York, June 5, have so far 
fallen far below what were con- 
e fidently expected. 

In previous years, when these 
conventions have been held in west- 
ern cities, the delegations from 
New York have been of good pro- 
portions and quite representative 
of the trade of that city, and it is 
only fair to expect that the west- 
ern organizations will finally come 
throsgh with a similarly good at- 
tendance at the coming meeting. 

The New York Flour Club is the 
largest contributor toward the 
support of the national body, be- 
cause of its larger membership, and 
has bound itself to an extremely 
heavy expense in order to properly 
entertain the visiting members of 
the other clubs, and it is earnestly 
hoped that a sufficient number of 
representatives will attend this 
meeting to make it and the work 
attendant upon it worth while. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











sippi to the sea, or in the form of flour 
down the Missouri and Mississippi to 
Cairo, and up the Ohio to the great in- 
dustrial district around Pittsburgh.” 

An address on “The Farmers’ View- 
point and the Business Outlook” con- 
cluded the convention. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





GERMANY IMPORTING RUSSIAN RYE 


With the appreciation of the German 
mark, the controlled price of the last 
installment of assessed rye is only 27 
per cent below the level of the open 
market. The Liverpool Corn Trade 
News reports that Germany has already 
received 480,000 bus rye from Russia. 
The new agrarian policy of Russia, abol- 
ishing grain requisitions, is expected to 
have a stimulating effect on the agri- 
culture of the country. 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAIL GROCERS 


Boston, Mass.—The nineteenth annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Grocers’ and Provision Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held May 16 in the Town Hall 
at South Braintree. 

The morning session was given to an 
address of welcome by President Charles 
H. Atwood, of Haverhill, and to routine 
reports by the secretary, Henry W. Mans- 
field, the treasurer and chairmen of com- 
mittees. Luncheon was served in the 
Town Hall. 

At the afternoon session the meeting 
was opened with an address by Alton H. 
Briggs, executive secretary of the Boston 
Fruit and Produce Exchange. Addresses 
were also made by Colonel Alfred F. 
Foote, head of the state department of 
public safety, and F. S. Wurtz and E. 
‘W. Ammison, representatives of the Na- 
tional Grocery and Provision Dealers’ 
Association. 

The delegates were later the guests of 





the Rotary clubs of Braintree and 
Quincy, and with their families taken in 
automobiles to historic spots in the two 
cities, among them the birthplaces of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 
The following officers were elected: 
president, F. G. Taylor, Marlboro; vice 
presidents, R. E. Foye, Quincy, John B. 
Boyle, Fitchburg; board of directors, 
W. K. Hutchins, Abington, H. S. Phelps, 
Worcester, M. A. Whitney, Somerville, 
Alerson Grey, Lowell, W. C. Napes, 
Wakefield, Fred Humphrey, East Wey- 
mouth, William Hampton, Fall River, C. 
H. Atwood, Fall River, C. H. Atwood, 
Haverhill, and O. A. Brigham, Braintree. 


Louis W. DePass. 





DEATH OF HARRY E. WHITE 

Bartimore, Mp., May 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry E. White, of White & 
Co., flour, New York and Baltimore, died 
from a complication of diseases at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J.. May 20. He had 
been ill since early in January, and only 
recently had returned from a long stay at 
Atlantic City, where he went to seek im- 
provement in health. 

Mr. White was born in Pennsylvania 58 
years ago, but was reared and educated 
at Baltimore. In 1898, with A. W. Mears, 
he took over the business founded by his 
father in 1874, and in the same year estab- 
lished the New York branch, the latter 
specializing more particularly in export 
trade, which he personally and success- 
fully conducted until stricken by his last 
illness. 

Mr. White was held in high esteem by 
his friends and acquaintances. An illus- 
tration of this is the fact that Alphonse 
Mennel, president Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, will make a special trip to 
Baltimore to attend his friend’s funeral, 
which will be held May 22 from the resi- 
dence of Mr. White’s late partner, A. W. 
Mears. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Final preparations 
have been made for the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, to be held at Bedford 
Springs, June 18-20. 

The programme as outlined includes ad- 
dresses on the following subjects: 
Hygiene and Safety, by the Hon. Royal 
Meeker; Public Welfare, by the Hon. 
Ellen C. Potter; Publicity as It Affects 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, by 
James Foust; the Profession of Baking, 
by Elwood M. Rabenold; Modern Bak- 
ery Cleaning Problems, by J. F. Tonn; 
Excessive Production Costs and Their 
Correction, by Gerald Billings; Bread 
Faults, Their Causes and Cures, by 
Charles P. Oliver; Who is My Neighbor? 
by F. H. Frazier; Eat More Wheat, by 
G. A. Thomas; the Demand for Standard 
Weight Legislation, by the Hon. William 
B. McGrady. 

An elaborate entertainment programme 
has been provided, including a golf tour- 
nament, tennis match, masquerade ball, 
swimming contest, baseball game, etc. 

George P. Reuter, of New York, is gen- 
eral chairman of the convention com- 
mittees. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ TROUBLES 

Grascow, ScorLanp.—While the bakers 
of Glasgow are on velvet in respect to 
flour supply, they have been having some 
worry, as already reported, in connection 
with arriving at new local working agree- 
ments with their operatives in place of 
the national agreement which expired at 
the end of April. In one or two cases, 
the men offered opposition to the point of 
a stoppage, but the bakers’ troubles are 
now vanishing. Reduced wages have been 
effected in most cases, and the public, 
which has been a spectator of these little 
labor struggles, will probably expect that 
the cut in the men’s wages should permit 
the bakers to pass on some of the benefit 
to the consumers. 





SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL FAILS 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—A bill introduced 
in the Florida legislature providing for 
control of self-rising flour has been unani- 
mously reported for rejection by the ag- 
ricultural committee, to which it was re- 
ferred. Some of the provisions of the bill 
were said to be of a drastic nature. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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MILLERS IN NEW ORLEANS 


Representatives of Southwestern League on 
Tour of Gulf Ports—Facilities for Latin 
American Trade Suggested 


New Orteans, La., May 22.—(Special 
Telegram) — Millers representing the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, on an in- 
spection tour of Gulf ports, were in New 
Orleans from Saturday to Monday. 

After a thorough view of harbor facili- 
ties, the visitors, at a business meeting 
with representatives of the steamship 
lines, railroads and dock board, suggest- 
ed what they considered New Orleans’ 
needs to place it at the head of flour ex- 
porting points in this country. Conven- 
iences for storage, repacking and blend- 
ing, with a view to business going to 
Latin America, were recommended. 

Water and rail rate adjustment was 
also mentioned, and local officials agreed 
to co-operate with millers to the fullest 
extent in obtaining results along this 
line, as have also those of Galveston and 
Houston. 

From here the party will go to Mobile, 
the last port to be visited on this trip. 


Don A. Esxrince. 





Southwestern Millers Visit Mobile 

Mosire, Ara.—The export committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, com- 
posed of 16 persons, will visit this port 
some time during the week of May 20, ac- 
cording to announcement made at the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee is making a tour of the ports of the 
Gulf, looking over facilities for the han- 
dling of grain and grain products, and 
conferring with shipping men and port 
officials. 

The party will be entertained by a 
committee of local business men, and wil! 
be taken for a trip over the harbor and 
to other points of interest about the 
city. John B. Waterman, of the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation, is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment, and he has associated with hii 
city officials and other shipping men. 

Included in the millers’ party are Mr. 
and Mrs. H. D. Yoder, Topeka; Fred 
Wolf, of the Wolf Milling Co., and wife, 
Ellinwood, Kansas; C. M. Jackman, 
Wichita, Kansas, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., and wife; J. E. Novak, export 
manager Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; P. F. Scales, representing the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; P. 
H. Baum, secretary and treasurer Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Arthur Croxton, of the Rollins-Bur- 
dick-Hunter Co., Chicago; F. L. Kroutil, 
secretary-treasurer Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co; C. H. Searing, president Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co; O. F. 
Oleson, vice president Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; C. F. Codere, St. 
Paul, Minn., assistant to president St. 
Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., and 
G. M. Bush, manager Kansas City terri- 
tory of the United States Shipping Board. 

J. O. Forsyru. 





NO OKLAHOMA STATE MILL 


OxitaHoma Crty, Oxta.—The state 
board of agriculture, on behalf of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
has not taken over the mill of the Gres- 
ham Flour Mills Corporation, Guthrie, 
according to John A. Whitehurst, presi- 
dent of the board, who added that no such 
transaction would be attempted with his 
approval. 

“In the first place,” says Mr. White- 
hurst, “there is no law authorizing the 
board to engage in the milling business, 
directly or indirectly. In the second 
place, it would be poor business policy 
to take over the Guthrie mill if we 
could. I shall oppose any effort on the 
part of the board to invest any part of 
the warehouse fund of the state in secur- 
ities of any association that proposes 
taking over the mill.” 

No formal application has been received 
by the board from the wheat growers or 
other co-operative organization for ware- 
house funds with which to take over the 
mill. 

Representatives of a milling and grain 
concern in northwestern Oklahoma were 
told by Mr. Whitehurst recently that he 
would oppose investment of any part of 
the warehouse fund in wooden structures. 
“It is my policy,” he said, “not to squan- 
der any of the state’s money in firetraps.” 
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CRACKER BAKERS MEET 


Chicago Convention Well Attended—Associa- 
tion Adopts Code of Ethics and Supports 
“Eat More Wheat” Campaign 


Cuicaco, Inrt.—That the biscuit and 
cracker bakers believe in trade associa- 
tions and take a real interest in the activ- 
ities of their organization was evidenced 
by the almost perfect attendance at the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America, held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15-18. The conven- 
tion not only was successful from the 
standpoint of attendance, but the pro- 
gramme was of interest. 

Many matters of importance were dis- 
cussed and acted upon. Among these 
were the passing of a resolution indorsing 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, and the 
unanimous adoption of a high standard 
code of ethics, to which the members 
pledged themselves. 

President A. P. Strietmann in his an- 
nual address said in part: “Dependable 
information confirms the opinion that 
chain stores showed tremendous gains in 
sales of biscuit products last year. 

“Authentic figures place the increase as 
high as 150 per cent, and the average at 
75, the reasons assigned for this remark- 
abie record being the larger number of in- 
dependent stores acquired and new ones 
established, the low mark-up in setting 
the resale price, and the prominent posi- 
tion and excellent display given these 
products. The fact that many of our 
members do not supply this type of stores 
wiih the products we make no doubt ac- 
counts for the poor tonnage and sales 
reported by many. 

“A summary of replies to inquiries re- 
garding the conditions prevailing this 
year indicates a very satisfactory increase 
everywhere. The outlook for business the 
balance of the year is characterized as 
good by two thirds of those replying, and 
so it seems quite safe to predict a much 
more satisfactory tonnage, and certainly 
a very largely increased dollars-and-cents 
volume, for 1923 than its immediate 
predecessor. 

“There is much difference of opinion as 
to the quantity of biscuit products being 
consumed in the United States. Figures 
obtained range from $2 to $3 per capita 
per annum. The testimony of a high of- 
ficial of one of our largest competitors 
estimates Canada’s yearly per capita 
cracker, cookie and cake bill at three 
times ours, with England the leader, with 
four times our volume to her credit. 
This should be good news to all, since it 
indicates the possibilities that lie before 
us, for, according to the same authority 
quoted, ‘we have but scratched the sur- 
face of real possibilities in the way of 
biscuit sales.’ ” 

A most interesting and informative 
talk on “American Flours—Their Sources 
and Characteristics” was given by Dr. C. 
H. Bailey, of the division of agricultural 
biochemistry, University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Bailey had a number of slides which 
were an interestin 
address are given below: 

“The composition and quality of flour is 
determined largely by three groups of 
variables. The first two concern the 
wheat plant and are hereditary factors, 
environmental conditions. The third 
group involves the methods of manufac- 
ture or milling. To these might be added 
two subordinate groups, namely, curing, 
storage, and transportation of the wheat 
subsequent to harvest, and storage and 
aging of the flour. 

“Each distinct variety of wheat pos- 
Ssesses certain characteristics which are 
regularly transmitted from generation to 
generation. This is particularly true with 
regard to plant characters, such as pres- 
ence or absence of awns, color of chaff, 
etc. In so far as the transmitting of flour 
quality is concerned, the effect of inherit- 
ance is relatively slight when closely re- 
lated varieties are compared as con- 
trasted with the effect of environment. 

“Red rock, in Michigan, seems to be 
somewhat superior to other red winter 
wheats grown in the same section. When 
relatively unlike varieties are compared, 
as, for example, kubanka (a durum 
wheat) and fultz or Mediterranean, the 
effect of heredity is very marked, and 
there will be certain characteristic differ- 
ences in the properties of flour milled 
from such wheats, regardless of varia- 
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tions in the environment of the growing 
plant. 

“Soft winter wheats are produced 
largely in the more humid portions of 
the wheat growing regions of the United 
States. They appear best adapted to re- 
gions with a comparatively mild climate 
and over 30 inches of annual rainfall.” 

A. V. H. Mory, director of the technical 
bureau, gave a most thorough address on 
“Biscuit Products and the Growing In- 
terest in Nutrition.” He said that the 
subject of nutrition had received consid- 
erable impetus through the more recent 
discovery that, in addition to the four 
general classes of food materials thought 
of as all-sufficient, protein, carbohydrates, 
fats and mineral salts, certain subtle in- 
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“as most of them have scientific depart- 
ments. Ask your friends in the biscuit 
and cracker business but, when through, 
realize that much of what has been told 
you is not so. The essence of scientific 
work is to dig in yourself.” 

Arthur Blank, of the Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on “Increasing the Yield of Sponge 
Goods.” Mr. Blank was formerly super- 
intendent of a large biscuit and cracker 
factory in the West, and gave the mem- 
bers a very instructive talk regarding in- 
creasing the yield, decreasing expense, 
and at the same time increasing the qual- 
ity. He passed some crackers among the 
audience, which were made according to 
his formula, and answered numerous 
questions asked by the members. 


The Late William 8S, Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


gredients present in minute quantities, es- 
sential to the preservation of health, must 
be reckoned with. 

The popular interest in vitamins has al- 
ready been capitalized to some extent. 
“A more or less justifiable fear of possi- 
ble deficiency in the regular diet in re- 
spect to these essentials,” he said, “has 
been exaggerated, rather than properly 
emphasized, in the interest of marketing 
proprietary vitamin preparations.” 

James Ford Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
the only speaker at the open session on 
Friday. His subject was the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, which he covered in 
his usual forceful manner. It might be 
of interest to note here that Mr. Bell’s 
address was broadcast over the radio. 
T. W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., had made this arrangement 
with the officials of the Board of Trade 
radio station, located at the Drake Hotel. 

Following Mr. Bell’s splendid address 
a resolution was introduced and unani- 
mously passed indorsing the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. 

Washington, Platt, of the Merrell- 
Soule Sales Corporation, talked on “Scien- 
tific Experimentation in the Bakery.” 
He stated that the modern method in 
scientific experiments is to take no man’s 
word, but to dig in and find out for one’s 
self. In starting something, it is wise, 
however, to find out what already is 
known on the subject. “Get in touch 
with the larger manufacturers,” he said, 


Other addresses were “The Obligation 
of Organized Business,” by Harry Wheel- 
er, vice president Union Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, and I. K. Russell, editor Baking 
Technology, who brought greetings from 
the American Bakers’ Association. 

On Thursday there was a symposium 
on enrobed goods, in which the following 
took part: J. F. Scott, Merchants’ Biscuit 
Co; L. N. Pierron, Quality Biscuit Co; 
F. Westerman, F. Westerman & Co; F. 
H. Page, president, and A. L. Bausman, 
National Equipment Co., arid J. M. Glea- 
son, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers and directors were all re- 
elected, and are: A. P. Strietmann, Cin- 
cinnati, oe L. D. Manchester, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., vice president; A. J. 
Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer ; 

(Continued on page 858.) 





DEATH OF WILLIAM 8S. ROWE 

William S. Rowe, president and general 
manager of the Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died at his home 
the evening of May 17. He had a severe 
attack of appendicitis last fall and con- 
tracted influenza late in January, which 
considerably weakened him, although he 
had refused to relinquish entirely his 
many activities. The second attack quick- 
ly developed. peritonitis. 

Mr. Rowe was 43 years old, and lived 
the greater portion of his life in Grand 
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Rapids, where he obtained his technical 
and business education. He was born in 
Springfield, Mo., on March 14, 1880. 

Prior to his accession to the manage- 
ment of the Valley City Milling Co., in 
1905, he was representative of the com- 
pany in the state of Maine, where he made 
an enviable record for himself, and which 
experience aided him greatly when he 
came into the management. 

In addition to Mr. Rowe’s connection 
with the milling concern, he was presi- 
dent and manager East Side Water Pow- 
er Co., president Kerkimer Hotel Co., 
vice president Globe Realty Co., president 
West Michigan Millers’ Association, di- 
rector Michigan Millers’ Fire Insurance 
Co., the Browning Hotel Co., the Furni- 
ture City Realty Co., the Holden Hotel 
Co., the Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Commerce. He was also chair- 
man of the grain and’ bean inspection 
department of the Association of Com- 
merce, and took an active interest in all 
these various enterprises, besides being 
prominently identified with the various 
Masonic bodies, among them De Molai 
Commandery, Knights Templar, and 
Saladin Shrine. He was also active in the 
Highland Country Club, Kiwanis Club 
and the Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
he having been a member of the latter 
since a very young man. 

Surviving Mr. Rowe are the widow, an 
infant daughter, Mae Belle, and four 
children by a former wife, Helen Mary 
Rowe, Celene Elizabeth Rowe, Carl Sher- 
man Rowe and Robert William Rowe. 
One brother, Fred N. Rowe, associated 
with him in the milling business and in 
other enterprises, and one sister, Mrs. 
Ear! Sullivan, both of Grand Rapids, also 
survive him. 





DEATH OF RALPH LEE GALT 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Ralph Lee Galt, 
head of the flour and feed firm of William 
M. Galt & Co., Washington, D. C., one 
of the oldest and largest flour and feed 
concerns in the Potomac states and prom- 
inent in financial and civic affairs in 
Washington, died May 17, in his suite at 
the Burlington Hotel, after an illness of 
three weeks. He was 61 years old. 

Mr. Galt, who is a relative by marriage 
of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, was head of 
the firm which was formed by his father 
many years ago. He was a member of 
the Elks, Mystic Shrine, New Jerusalem 
Lodge, F. & A. M., Knights Templar, the 
Washington Board of Trade, the City 
Club, the National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Old Colony Club. He is 
survived by his wife,a son, Ralph Lee Galt, 
Jr., three sisters, and a brother, William 
M. Galt. 

Funeral services were held on May 19 
at Rock Creek Cemetery chapel. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





CAREER OF HENRY WOODLAND 


Henry Woodland, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
who died suddenly at his home in Mil- 
waukee on Monday, May 14, was born in 
Utica, N. Y. At an early age he became 
connected with the New York Air Brake 
Co., Chicago. Later he was treaurer of 
the Gates Iron Works, Chicago. When, 
in 1901, this company was taken over in 
the consolidation which formed the Allis- 
Chalmers company, he became assistant 
treasurer of the new organization and 
afterward its treasurer. In 1916 he was 


_ elected secretary and treasurer of the com- 


pany. At the time of his death, he was 
also vice president and a director of the 
Hanna Engineering Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Woodland was distinguished by a striking 
personality, keen judgment and extraor- 
dinary business sagacity, and by his kind- 
ly, genial nature, his quick sympathy and 
his warm friendliness. 


QUAKER OATS DIVIDEND 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased the annual dividend on the com- 
mon stock to $12 a share, a quarterly dis- 
bursement of $3 being declared. The 
dividend on common stock is payable 
July 16 to stockholders of record July 2. 
A quarterly dividend of % per cent on 
preferred stock was also declared, pay- 
able Aug. 31 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 1. Business with this firm has kept 
up favorably, compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Reports From All Sections of the Northwest 
Uniformly Favorable—News From 
Other Sections 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Crop reports 
from all sections of the Northwest are 
uniformly favorable. Heavy rains were 
reported over Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas on May 18-19, and they came in 
time to do the most good. Wheat seed- 
ing is virtually finished in North Da- 
kota, and the rains, consequently, were 
welcomed there. Throughout Minnesota, 
South Dakota and the lower half of 
North Dakota, wheat fields are green, 
and the stand and color is reported good. 
Many stations report growth as far ad- 
vanced as a year ago at this time, so that 
the lateness of the season has alread 
been overcome. Altogether, the outloo 
is favorable for the spring wheat crop, 
although there has undoubtedly been a 
10 per cent or more decrease in acreage. 

Winnipec, Man., May 22.—(Special 
‘lelegram)—Ninety-five per cent of the 
wheat and 40 per cent of the coarse 
grain crops are seeded in the. western 
provinces. Wheat acreage approximate- 
ly the same as last year. The crop out- 
look is good on acount of generally good 
seed bed and sufficient moisture. The 
entire West needs warm weather. 


Winnipec, Man.—Weather conditions 
over the prairie provinces have greatly 
improved. In Manitoba, wheat seeding 
has made good progress. Reports range 
from 20 to 85 per cent of wheat seeded, 
but, generally speaking, operations are 
now in full swing throughout the prov- 
ince. Conditions in flooded areas are 
improving, although it is estimated that 
in the Oak Lake district some 3,000 acres 
are still under water. Decrease in wheat 
acreage is now estimated at approxi- 
mately 9 per cent for Manitoba, 5 per 
cent for Saskatchewan and 9 per cent 
for Alberta. While this constitutes a 
considerable decrease in acreage sown to 
wheat, it means a corresponding increase 
in coarse grains, and some of the best- 
known authorities in western Canada are 
of the opinion that this estimate will 
more than cover ultimate loss. Growth 
of early sown wheat is slow on account 
of prevailing low temperatures, but, 
given good growing weather from flow 
on, the outlook for Manitoba crops is 
altogether favorable. Seeding in Sas- 
escent has also made good progress, 
the Saskatoon district being particularly 
well ahead in this respect. In the Moose 
Jaw and Yorkton districts a_ serious 
shortage of farm help exists, but at 
other points the labor situation shows 
improvement. In northern and central 
Alberta, wheat is practically all in, and 
acreage is reported to be fully as large 
as that of a year ago, while oats and 
barley are being sown extensively. Ideal 
weather for seeding operations has pre- 
vailed throughout this province, and 
farmers at nearly all Pen are en- 
thusiastic over the splendid condition of 
the ground to receive seed. Alberta has 
been greatly blessed this season with an 
unusually good supply of moisture. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat is making a 
continued good growth in eastern and 
central sections of the state, according 
to the weekly report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture. Chinch bugs, hes- 
sian fly and frost damaged it to some 
extent. All parts of the state are well 
supplied with moisture, and the great- 
est need at present is sunshine and 
warmth. Wheat is practically all in the 
boot and some is headed out in the south- 
eastern and south-central counties, and 
from 25 to 50 per cent of it is in the 
boot elsewhere, except in the western 
third and a few extreme north-central 
counties, where it is far behind the sea- 
son. 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Recent rains 
have virtually guaranteed a good wheat 
crop in Oklahoma and western Texas. 
J. A. Whitehurst, president of the Okla- 
homa state board of agriculture,. pre- 
dicts that Oklahoma will produce over 
42,000,000 bus. The area in wheat is 
3,397,000 acres. These are the figures 
for a 10-year average. “The main wheat 
belt,” says the board’s recent report, 
Per any | a few of the extreme western 
counties, has the brightest prospects for 
a good crop that it has had in many 
years. It is reported that in the pan- 


andle counties, where much winter 
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wheat acreage was abandoned, a con- 
siderable acreage of spring wheat has 
been planted.” Wheat harvest in sec- 
tions of ‘Oklahoma will be started June 
15. In parts of the northern belt, where 
the plant is late, harvest will not be 
under way before July 1. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Heavy rains have oc- 
curred over much of the winter wheat 
belt in Missouri and southern Illinois, 
and progress ot the crop was fairly good, 
although in some sections warm, sunny 
weather is needed. Cotton and other 
crops in southeastern Missouri were dam- 
aged somewhat by the terrific rain- 
storms this week. The condition of the 
wheat crop in the territory surrounding 
St. Louis is spotted and the season is 
backward but, on the whole, the crop 
has made considerable progress, Bar- 
ring untoward circumstances, the pros- 
pect is for a reasonably large total wheat 
yield, 

Totevo, On1o.—Recent weather has 
been variable, with further heavy rains, 
turning warmer and more seasonable on 
May 18. There is now abundant mois- 
ture in the ground. Farmers have been 
busy in the fields, plowing and seeding. 
The Ohio state crop report says: “The 
heaviest winter damage seems to be pres- 
ent in the late sown fields of western, 
northern and central Ohio. Where the 
plants made a good growth last fall the 
damage is not great. The light snow- 
fall of last winter left the plant un- 
protected against the freezing and thaw- 
ing of late winter, and the high winds 
of March and April doubtless had much 
to do with damage. The condition of 
the crop remaining is estimated at 69 
per cent. This low figure is largely be- 
cause of the thin stand of the plant. 
The forecast on the basis of the present 
outlook may be raised should the weather 
be favorable, especially during June, 
when the heads are filling. Should fill- 
ing be poor, as two years ago, the fore- 
cast may be still further reduced, so 
that this year’s crop might easily fall be- 
low the short crop of two years ago.” 

Michigan crop report: “The principal 
damage to winter wheat was due to ice 
covering low, flat places. This leaves 
bare spots in many fields, with a thrifty 
growth around them. The absolute 
abandonment of entire fields will be 
very small, being estimated at 4.5 per 
cent. This leaves 968,000 acres to be 
harvested, which, at the prevailing con- 
dition of 80 per cent, would produce 15,- 
488,000 bus if no further change took 
place. The condition one year ago was 
84 per cent, and the 10-year average 
82 per cent. The condition in the north- 
ern half of the state is better, as there 
was little destroyed by ice.” 


Evansvitte, Inv.—Corn planting has 
been seriously delayed by recent rain- 
storms. Precipitation in southern Indi- 
ana one day amounted to nearly three 
inches. Not more than one third of the 
corn crop is believed to be in the ground. 
Wheat is growing rapidly, but shows 
only slight improvement. Oats are in 
better condition. Pastures are begin- 
ning to revive. 


Denver, Coro.—Recent rains have 
done much to benefit the growing crops 
in Colorado. 


Seatrite, WasuH.—Reports as to both 
spring and winter wheat continue highly 
favorable from most sections of the 
state. There are the usual complaints 
of spotted conditions here and there but, 
taken as a whole, there has seldom been 
such unanimity of favorable crop news 
at this stage of development. 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Snow and rain 
over a large portion of the wheat grow- 
ing territory.of Montana on May 13 and 
14 materially advanced the prospects for 
a grain crop. There was a large sup- 
ply of resultant moisture, and the snow 
was timely in the effect it will have on 
the grasshopper crop. There have been 
reports from many sections of grass- 
hoppers in large numbers, and organized 
efforts are being framed for an ag- 
gressive attack in hopper poisoning as 
soon as the work can be handled prop- 
erly. Winter wheat is coming forward 
quite good; spring seeding is completed, 
and most of the fields are beginning to 
show the growth. More than 80,000 acres 
of winter wheat have been abandoned, 
cutting the winter wheat crop for 1923 
to 367,000 acres, it is stated by George 
A. Scott, of the Montana co-operative 


crop reporting service. This would com- 
pare to the 386,000 acres of winter wheat 
harvested in 1922. The abandoned acre- 
age is approximately 18 per cent, com- 
pared to 9 per cent abandoned in 1922 
and 13.7 per cent the average amount 
abandoned yearly for the past 10 years. 
Condition of winter wheat on May lI, it 
is stated, is 78 per cent of normal, com- 
pared to 89 per cent the average condi- 
tion on the same date for the past 10 
years, 

Ocpen, Utran.—Several neral rain 
storms during the week ending May 19 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
improved crop conditions, which were ex- 
cellent even before this additional mois- 
ture. Seeding had been practically com- 
pleted before the rains, Growth of win- 
ter wheat has been rapid, with indica- 
tions of ample moisture for maturity 
even in the driest of dry farm districts. 


Toronto, Ont.—The weather in Can- 
ada is cold and backward. Seeding was 
much delayed, but by dint of hard work 
farmers are able now to report their 
grain crops all sown. Ontario and the 
eastern provinces have planted their 
usual acreages to various grains, and no 
material changes are expected in amounts 
to be harvested. The western provinces 
appear to have had a good deal of diffi- 
culty in getting wheat seeded, and a 
slight reduction in acreage will prob- 
ably be shown by final figures. There 
is plenty of moisture to give the young 
plants a good start, but such late seed- 
ing may push the final stages of ripen- 
ing into a period where danger of frost 
will come in. The area under wheat in 
the West will be not less than 20,000,000 
acres, and it may be a million more. 
Authentic figures will come later. The 
crop of winter wheat in Ontario is do- 
ing nicely, but there are some weak 
spots. Perhaps an average crop is the 
safest prediction to make. This would 
give 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 bus. 








MARKETING PLANS MADE 


Delegates From Wheat Growers’ Organiza- 
tions in 10 States Hold Conference 
in Minneapolis 


Delegates from the various wheat mar- 
keting agencies of ten grain growing 
states are in Minneapolis this week com- 
pleting the organization of the Ameri- 
can Wheat Growers’ Association. It is 
expected that the national headquarters 
will be located in Minneapolis. The 
states represented at the meeting include 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Minnesota. 

A standard contract has been drawn 
up for use between the marketing agency 
and the farmer. The delegates to the 
meeting believe that the national associ- 
ation will control the marketing of at 
least 50,000,000 bus of this year’s wheat 
crop. 

On May 21, Murray Guthrie, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., spoke to the dele- 
gates on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign, and a resolution was passed in- 
dorsing the movement. 

A meeting of officials of state wheat 
pools was held in Kansas City prior to 
the Minneapolis conference. 








NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 
Great Faris, Mont.—June 15-16 are 
the dates fixed for the annual conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, which will be held at 
the Broadwater Hotel, in Helena. W. 
G. Kirkpatrick, president of the associa- 
tion, states that plans are shaping for 
the most attractive programme that the 
association has ever offered. It has been 
assured that Charles Quinn, Toledo, 
Ohio, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Grain Dealers, will be a speaker. 
Negotiations are in progress which are 
expected to bring a high official of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
Joun A. Curry. 





FEDERAL SYSTEM OF BAKERIES 

The annual report of the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries of America, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1922, shows gross sales of $4,387,097. The 
total net income was $132,625. This cov- 
ers all the stores the company operates 
or owns an interest in through subsidiary 
or affiliated corporations only. 
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CENSUS REPORT JUNE 15 


Bureau Expects to Issue First Flour Output 
Figures to Cover Milling Opera- 
tions of May 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Bureau of the Census 
expects to issue its first monthly report 
on flour milling statistics about June 15. 
This report will cover operations in the 
flour milling industry during the month 
of May. The success of the project, 
however, depends upon the prompt re- 
turn of the schedules which are now 
going forward to all mills having a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 bbls or more per annum. 
In this connection, the Census Bureau 
has invited The Northwestern Miller to 
co-operate by urging millers to make 
prompt returns on these schedules, it be- 
ing counted necessary to have them in 
Washington not later than the tenth of 
each month in order to issue the monthly 
statistical summary about the fifteenth. 

A brief review of the circumstances 
which preceded the proposed monthly 
flour report may prove interesting to 
members of the trade who are not fully 
acquainted with them. The suggestion 
that such a monthly statistical summary 
should be issued came from the Millers’ 
National Federation, according to census 
officials. Informal inquiries to several 
representative milling concerns and to 
the trade press about the project brought 
approval from these sources. 

Thereupon, the Census Bureau, in co- 
operation with the Federation, drafted a 
questionnaire to some 300 of the larger 
milling establishments, asking their as- 
sistance in the undertaking. All save 
four of the millers so addressed prompt- 
ly agreed to co-operate. Accordingly, 
tentative schedules, drafted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau and officers of the Millers’ 
National Federation, are now being 
mailed to between 1,800 and 1,900 mills, 
it being the intention to include all estab- 
lishments which have an annual capacity 
of 5,000 bbls or more. 

While several changes in the schedule 
have been proposed to the Census Bu- 
reau by millers, it is the present inten- 
tion of the bureau to proceed with the 
schedule as at present constituted until 
the work is well established. If there 
is a desire in the trade for additional 
statistical data, The Northwestern Miller 
is informed that the Census Bureau will 
be glad later to entertain suggestions 
looking toward expanding the report. 
This will not transpire, however, until 
the success of the project is assured, 
and this depends, it is emphasized, on 
the promptness with which the trade 
sends in returns on the monthly sched- 
ules. 





J. J. Marrinan. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICIALS 


The sixteenth annual conference of the 
United States Weights and Measures Of- 
ficials will be held in Washington, D. C., 
at the Bureau of Standards, May 21-24. 
Wednesday afternoon, May 23, has been 
set aside as “Bakers” afternoon when 
bread legislation will come up for con- 
sideration. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
American Bakers’ Association, will have 
a paper on “Divergence of Bread Label- 
ing Requirements.” “Bread Weight 
Legislation and the Retail. Baker” will 
be handled by C. J.-Kramer, Milwaukee, 
representative of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America. 





CONFERENCE OF BUYERS 


The trimonthly conference of the 
Eastern Buying Associations was held 
May 8 at the warehouse of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Co-operative Association, 
30-32 Pearl Street, Paterson, N. J. Dele- 
gates were present from Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, Paterson, and Brooklyn. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign was 
indorsed, special attention being called 
to the poster by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., which visualizes the greater value 
of bread in comparison with other foods. 
The bakers decided the poster was 
adaptable for advertising purposes in 
bakers’ show windows, and should have 
a wide distribution. 

Following the meeting an excellent 
supper was tendered the visiting dele- 
gates by the Paterson baking fraternity. 
The next meeting will be held on Aug. 
14, at the Bakers’ Merchandise Co., 1732 
Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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Several Minneapolis and __ interior 
northwestern mills reported improved 
flour sales during the week ending May 
19. Inquiry, however, was not general, 
because many mills report continued 
dullness. In fact, one or two of the 
laryest companies say that at times last 
weck sales were the lightest experienced 
in the last 25 years. What buying was 
done was by bakers in central and west- 
ern states territory. Eastern markets 
are glutted with flour, with more ar- 
riving daily. The trade seems utterly 
un.ble to absorb current arrivals, and 
according to reports there is enough flour 
in ihe country to supply the demand for 
several weeks to come, 

\While the situation is anything but 
encouraging for miliers, some of the big- 
ger bakers are taking advantage of the 
situation and buying flour at prices that 
ought to mean big profits for them. 
Buyers for some of the big bakery con- 
solidations are filling their requirements 
at their own prices. 

Under the circumstances, shipping di- 
rections are hard to get. Some mills 
are forcing deliveries on the trade, with 
the result that the latter are paying com- 
paratively heavy storage charges on their 
surplus stocks, 

Minneapolis mills last week operated 
at only 39 per cent of capacity. This 
week a further decrease in production 
may be looked for, as only 11 mills were 
in operation on May 22. 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.80@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6.55@ 
6.75, second patent $6.40@6.55, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $5.75@6, first clear 
$5.30@5.50, and second clear $3.70@4.10, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The six Minneapolis and _ interior 
durum mills that were in operation last 
week produced 34,325 bbls flour. 





MILLFEED 


Prices are about $1 ton lower for the 
week, and demand is not brisk. At the 
same time, jobbers who are in position 
to offer mixed cars of feed are doing 
a fair business from day to day. De- 
mand is solely for quick shipment and is 
mostly for the heavier grades, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. 

Mills are disposing of practically three 
fourths of their feed output in mixed 
cars with flour, which accounts for the 
light offerings. Some of the bigger mills 
are out of the market for a week on 
standard middlings and bran, and the 
balance of the month for flour middlings 
and red dog. They are not entertain- 
ing any offerings for June-July ship- 
ment at less than $1 ton under spot 
prices, notwithstanding the fact that 
Kansas City jobbers were reported at 
times during the week to be offering 
bran in the East for July-August ship- 
ment at about $5 ton under present 
— here. Minneapolis millers are 
ullish in their views, and refrain from 
selling for summer delivery. 

Occasionally, resellers are able to pick 
up little lots of bran at $1@1.50 under 
the market for prompt shipment, but 
even at this discount they are averse to 
taking hold. The situation, to say the 
least, is perplexing. Consumers are un- 
Willing to contract for future delivery 
at around present prices, but at the same 
time millers are holding firm. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26@27 
ton, standard middlings $28@28.50, flour 
middlings $31@32, red dog $34, and rye 
middlings $26@28, in 100-1b sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation May 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

‘Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), E and G. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill and the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill will 
start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported. to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 13-19 ........ 561,100 219,000 39 
Previous week .... 561,000 238,555 42 
Year 880 ..ceccece 546,000 237,185 44 
Two years ago.... 546,000 261,530 48 
Three years ago... 546,000 275,050 50 
Four years ago... 546,000 369,760 68 
Five years ago.... 546,000 210,580 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 138-19 ....0+0. 312,450 143,545 45 
Previous week .... 344,440 155,140 45 
Year O80 ..cccscee 417,990 162,905 38 
Two years ago.... 330,690 152,495 46 
Three years ago... 424,260 174,715 41 
Four years ago.... 419,310 247,000 58 
Five years ago.... 342,750 107,925 31 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 1,191 1,345 1,544 1,665 
Duluth ....... 600 543 288 664 
Totals ...... 1,791 1,888 1,832 2,329 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 19, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
.-108,760 81,908 89,879 92,926 


Minneapolis 
40,968 37,257 14,937 


Duluth ....... 53,116 
Totals ...... 161,876 132,876 127,136 107,863 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 

lis and Duluth, on May 19, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 

1928 1922 1921 1920 








Minneapolis .. 12,727 4,760 1,263 6,152 
Duluth ....... 9,476 2,940 1,795 1,473 
Totals ..... 22,203 7,700 3,058 7,625 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices have declined $2@3 ton in the 
last week in the face of freer offerings 
from local linseed mills and lack of de- 
mand. Minneapolis linseed mills are get- 
ting deliveries of Argentine seed, and 
are crushing every available bushel in 
order to fill the urgent demand for lin- 
seed oil. They will continue to do so 
for some time to come, so that the out- 
look for meal is somewhat bearish. For 
32 per cent meal mills ask $38 ton, and 
for 34 per cent $40, in car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OUTING 


The annual fishing and outing event of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club, May 15- 
19, at Alexandria, Minn., was a great 
success. During the week, upwards of 
250 railroad representatives and mem- 
bers of the flour and grain trades visit- 
ed Alexandria and participated in the 
festivities. 

The invitations to the outing were sent 
out by the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
those receiving same were asked to send 
in their acceptances to Messrs. Best and 
Strothman. Those who followed instruc- 
tions were presented with a very hand- 
some pocket knife bearing the initials of 


the recipient. The souvenir, which was 
wr out of the ordinary, will be 
treasured by those receiving it. 

The outing attracted railroad repre- 
sentatives from all over the country. 


PILLSBURY SALESMEN’S MEETING 


A meeting of the salesmen of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and South Dakota, 
was to be held in Minneapolis on May 
23. Among those expected to be present 
were A. L. Cernaghan and E. P. Cady, 
Eau Claire, A. E. Wedin, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, John J. La Valle, Wausau, W. E. 
Dawes, Madison, A. E. Grawert, Sioux 
City, J. E. Trow, Waterloo, C. L. 
Grandy, Dubuque, W. D. Maloney, Fort 
Dodge, J. N. Bessett, Sioux Falls, T. 
D. Burke, Aberdeen, S. D., H. J. Pat- 
terson and B. P. Neuman, Omaha, J. E. 
White, Lincoln, W. J. Sheldon, Alex- 
andria, F. C. Campbell, Little Falls, D. 
G. Wells, Bemidji, L. L. Logan, Duluth, 
and Charles White, Albert Lea, Minn. 
George F. Wright, R. C. Walker, S. S. 
Carlsen, C. F. Tillma, J. S. Kuderling, 
L. A. Mackenroth, K. A. Wilson, George 
Hafner and R. C. Larson, who work out 
from the Minneapolis office, were’ also 
expected to attend. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAI, 

Herbert Guernsey, Chicago flour brok- 
er, was in Minneapolis on May 18-19. 

A. M. Blaisdell, secretary of the Blais- 
dell Milling Co., Minneapolis, is calling 
on the trade in the East. 

M. J. Mihaycheck has moved from 
Vita, Man., to Lancaster, Minn., and is 
figuring on opening a bakery. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Cream of Wheat Co. will be 
held at Grand Forks, N. D., June 12. 

The Northwestern _— Co.’s mill at 
Little Falls, Minn., was idle last week 
on account of a break in the flywheel. 

Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a vacation at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The South Dakota Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation has already signed contracts 
for 350,000 bus of this year’s wheat crop. 

M. F. Mulroy, manager of the Billings, 
Mont., mill of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, 

John B. Ellis, Lansing, Mich., has been 
engaged by the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., as its representative 
for southern Michigan. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
placed an order for a 360 h.-p. Deisel oil 
engine for its mill at Mandan, N. D. 
Installation will be made in July. 

Stanley C. Byrum, of Indianapolis, has 
succeeded the late J. R. Miller as Indi- 
ana and western Kentucky representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.63, ; 
three-day, $4.631,; 60-day, $4.621,. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

A. P. Walker, of Pelham Manor, N. 
Y., president Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

William H. Cahill, sales manager 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
was in Minneapolis, May 22, to attend 
a meeting of the Southern Minnesota 
Mills. ; 

A. E. Neass, secretary and manager 
of the Buyers’ Mutual Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned May 22 from a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

Howard S. Sanborn has resigned as 
sales manager of the Powell Milling Co., 
De Pere, Wis., and has bought the busi- 
ness and plant of the Mason City (Iowa) 
Baking Co. 

Ray Helm, manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and H. F. Freeman, manager of the 
New York office, were in Minneapolis 
last week, visiting headquarters. 

C. S. Jackson, district sales manager 
for the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., is in Minneapolis this week 
visiting the trade, in company with 
Frank Scott, local representative. 

H. E. Byram, of Chicago, president 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
accompanied by B. B. Greer, vice presi- 
dent, and J. T. Gillick, general man- 
ager, was in Minneapolis on May 22. 


be guilty of negligence. 
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The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has prepared a number of elaborate 
advertisements which it is furnishing 
free to bakers to use in their local press 
to further the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign. 

Chris Olson, head miller for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. at Dickinson, N. 
D., is visiting his old home in Norway. 
Frank Bonfield, of the Minneapolis mill, 
is filling Mr. Olson’s place during his 
absence. 

Fernando Moret, an importer of San 
Juan, Porto Rico, was in Minneapolis on 
May 21. Mr. Moret represents the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., of Salina, Kansas, and 
was in Minneapolis arranging for a 
spring wheat connection. Porto Rico at 
present imports approximately 350,000 
200-lb bags of flour annually. 

The Regan Bros. Co. Minneapolis, 
won the Harry M. Freer trophy for the 
best bread entered in the W. E. Long 
Co. test in Chicago, in May. The cup 
was exhibited at the company’s booth 
at the pure food show in Minneapolis 
last week. This is the second time this 
year that Regan Bros. won this cup. 

The eighth annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, will be given Fri- 
day evening, May 25, at the central high 
school building. Among the classes to 
be graduated is one in baking. A good 
many of these students have finished the 
regular two-year course, and others the 
short course. 

Noury & Van der Lande, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., announce the appointment of C. 
A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, as north- 
western distributors of Novadel Process- 
es. Mr. Weaver, who is well known to 
the trade, will carry a large stock of 
Novadelox-B in Minneapolis to supply 
mills in the Dakotas, lowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

Based on the close today (May 22), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.08 bu, No. 
1 northern $1.06; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.06, No. 1 northern $1.04; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 north- 
ern 9lc. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped four Carter 
disc separators to England and three to 
Chile, and has recently completed instal- 
lation for the following: P. E. Over- 
land elevator, Lisbon, N. D., Interstate 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Quaker Oats 
Co., Akron, Ohio, St. Johns Universal 
Mill, Collegeville, Minn., Cortright Mill- 
ing Co., Homer, Mich., and the Phoenix 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOREIGN MATTER IN BAKESTUFFS 

The New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association, now the New York Bakers’ 
Association, recently intervened and be- 
came a co-defendant in the foreign sub- 
stance case of Chysky vs. Drake Bros. 
Co., and has won a sweeping victory in 
the decision rendered by the court of ap- 
peals of the state of New York. 

This decree by the highest court in the 
state reverses the decisions of both lower 
courts and establishes the legal principle 
that a wholesale baker is not liable for 
injury to the ultimate customer resulting 
from foreign substance in bakestuffs, un- 
less the customer bought directly from 
the baker or unless the baker is shown to 
This principle 
will govern cases now in the courts, as 
well as all future cases. The same prin- 
ciple is applicable to all manufacturers 
of foodstuffs, such as meat packers, can- 
dy manufacturers and canners, as well as 
jobbers and wholesale dealers. 

“Sweeping as the decision is,” writes F. 
H. Stephens, secretary of the New York 
Bakers’ Association, “it does not relieve 
the manufacturer from liability from in- 
juries resulting from the manufacturers’ 
negligence, nor does it affect the liability 
of any food dealer to his immediate cus- 
tomer, even regardless of the question of 
negligence. But it does clearly hold that 
a customer suing a manufacturer or any 
other person from whom the consumer 
did not make his purchase must prove 
a an ar on the part of the defendant 
in order to recover for foreign substance 
injuries, and if he does not prove this the 
consumer must lose his case.” 
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New business in flour the past week was 
limited to occasional, generally small, 
orders from widely scattered sources. 
Reports from millers indicated that the 
market was quieter than the dull weeks 
of the past two months. In a few in- 
stances, high class family trade bought 
for immediate delivery, but the total 
volume of such business was compara- 
tively insignificant. Nothing could be 
booked to the large eastern markets, be- 
cause of the congested stocks of flour 
already there, and this situation was 
true to a lesser degree in other sections. 

A 4c rise in cash wheat prices, plus 
additional substantial declines in mill- 
feeds, brought a general advance in flour 
quotations. Millers seemed unwilling to 
go to higher values, in view of the dull 
demand, and the result was an irregular 
advance, ranging 10@20c on_ better 
grades, and unchanged to 10c higher for 
clears, The changes in the market had 
no apparent effect on buying. 

Little interest was displayed either by 
buyers or millers in new crop purchases. 
Such quotations as were circulated were 
at considerable discounts from the spot 
market. 

Shipping instructions were not report- 
ed as being especially active, although 
there was some improvement over the 
previous week, Kansas City mills pro- 
duced 8,000 bbls more than in the pre- 
ceding week, 3,000 less than two weeks 
ago, and 6,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Percentage 
of activity was 74, compared with 67 
last week, 80 a year ago, and a 10-year 
average of 64. . 

Mills continued to concentrate on ob- 
taining shipping instructions rather than 
orders, with a view to assuring the oper- 
ation of their plants through the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Sales have 
been so light recently that rather heavy 
inroads have been made in bookings, but 
the latter are still large. 

Export business was extremely light, 
and few sales could be made to either 
Europe or the West Indies. Activity 
in export trade was confined mostly to 
delivery of flour bought earlier in the 
year. A good domestic demand existed 
for clears, especially if their quality was 
above the ordinary. The available sup- 
ply was not large, and the market was 
firm, although quotations do not reflect 
the full advance of the upper grades. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $640@6.80; 95 per cent, 
$5.85@6.30; straight, $5.50@6; first clear, 
$4.70@5.10; second clear, $4.15@4.50; 
low grade, $3.40@4.10. 


MILLFEED 


In spite of a rather brisk demand for 
bran for prompt shipment, offerings 
were heavy enough to force a still fur- 
ther reduction in prices. Quotations are 
generally $1@1.50 ton lower than at the 
close of last week. ‘Trading in other 
than spot deliveries was not active, al- 
though some sales of all-May bran were 
made as low as $24 and as high as $25, 
the latter quotation on a parity with 
spot sales. Generally, the market for 
all May was $24.50. July bran is quoted 
at $19.50@20, and August at $19@19.50. 
Brown shorts for quick shipment were 
also in demand, and there was little to 
be had; bids ranged $27@28, practically 
unchanged from the preceding week. 
Gray shorts were almost unsalable; of- 
ferings were at $28@28.50. No interest 
was displayed in deferred shipments of 
either brown or gray shorts. Current 
quotations, spot, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: 


bran, $25; brown shorts, $27@28; gray 
shorts, $28@28.50. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by about 85 
mills of the Southwest, represented 31 
per cent of capacity, compared with 33 
per cent the previous week and 38 per 
cent two weeks ago. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 13-19 ...... 518,430 275,844 53 
Previous week .. 518,430 279,544 54 
VORP OHO cece 480,210 266,788 55 
Two years ago.. 443,130 227,298 61 
Five-year average 50 
Ten-year average 55 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,328 bbls this week, 15,406 last 
week, 8,287 a year ago and 16,404 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 73 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 4 slow. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 138-19 ...... 132,900 98,682 74 
Previous week ... 132,900 90,782 67 
Ve? O80 .coccece 114,900 92,900 80 
Two years ago... 112,800 64,800 57 
Five-year average 61 
Ten-year average 64 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
May 18-19 ....ccccccsccces 26,164 55 
Previous week ......sseeee 23,486 49 
Year ago ...... Brcccccccee 26,164 53 
TWO Years ABO.......ceeees 17,927 38 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per cwt: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 501c; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 521%4c May 
seaboard, via New York 57c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 524%,c May Sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
4814,c May-June seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 59c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 4814,c, via New York 58c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 5814,¢c, via 
New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581%c, via New York 66c. 


KANSAS CITY MILLERS’ CLUB MEETS 


A meeting and dinner for members 
of the Kansas City Millers’ Club was 
held May 14 at the Kansas City Club. 
Thirty were present. A discussion of 
rate problems occupied most of the eve- 
ning, and it was decided to have a stand- 
ing traffic committee for the club, three 
members of which will be executives of 
Kansas City milling companies, one from 
Topeka, and one to represent millers lo- 
cated at Missouri River points other than 
Kansas City. Two new members were 
elected, the Raymond Bag Co., Kansas 
City, and the Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRED C. VINCENT RETURNS 


Fred C. Vincent, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
returned this week from a trip through 
European,countries. He was away about 
two months. “Every place in Europe,” 
Mr. Vincent said, “is making a system- 
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atic effort to boost the production of 
foodstuffs in order to lessen the burden 
of buying from other countries at pres- 
ent exchange rates. This movement for 
larger home production of wheat, corn, 
flour and meal is backed largely by finan- 
cial interests. England is somewhat 
short of wheat supplies, as she was slow 
to enter the market after Jan. 1. 

“European mills have increased their 
capacity the past few years, and compe- 
tition has increased greatly,—so much 
that milling profits have been reduced 
and mills have been cautious about buy- 
ing wheat for future requirements. Eng- 
lish buyers have been getting much con- 
signed grain afloat the past few months 
at prices a little under the basis at load- 
ing points, but this has been about 
cleaned up and many appear to be.short 
of their requirements for the near fu- 
ture. In general, European supplies 
seem to be well cleaned up, and sub- 
stantial quantities will be needed.” 

Mr. Vincent was a delegate to the 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Rome. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB GAINS MEMBERS 


The monthly meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club, held May 
15, was the best attended in many 
months. Twenty-four were present, rep- 
resenting 19 firms. Dinner was served 
at the Savoy Hotel prior to the business 
session. 

The recent drive for new members, 
carried on by J. R. Blacker, chairman 
of the membership committee, resulted 
in the admission of four into the club 
at the May meeting, with several more 
in prospect. The new members elected 
were W. A. Ferson Hay & Grain Co., 
B. C. Christopher Grain Co., Ransom 
Coal & Grain Co., and the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest. 

The principal business of the meeting 
was a discussion of traffic problems, pre- 
sented by C. J. Kucera. No appoint- 
ments were made of delegates to the 
National Federated Flour Clubs meet- 
ing in New York, June 5, although that 
question was also discussed. The “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign was indorsed. 

A motion that a committee of three 
be appointed to revise the constitution 
and bylaws of the club was carried, and 
Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., was named chairman of 
such a committee. Other members are 
Guy M. Hamm, flour broker, and E. M. 
Hibbs, manager millfeed department, B. 
C. Christopher Grain Co. 


SETS DATE FOR CAR DISCUSSION 


The conference between representa- 
tives of all Kansas railroads and of mill- 
ing and farm organizations to discuss 
the box car situation for the coming 
harvest will be held June 11. Wheat 
should begin to move out of’ Kansas in 
considerable quantities about July 10. 

The car service bureau of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has sent out 
orders to eastern lines to send box cars 
to the wheat carrying roads as rapidly 
as possible, and is threatening to issue 
orders for fleets of empty cars to be 
delivered at once to the western rail- 
roads. 

An inquiry made last month indicated 
that southwestern roads were employing 
extra forces to put cars in shape for the 
wheat movement. It was said, however, 
that many were off the owners’ lines 
and could not be obtained for the neces- 
sary repairs. 

At the conference, June 11, steps 
taken by the roads to prevent car short- 
age will be discussed. What may be 
hoped for from eastern lines and what 
shippers in the state can do to minimize 
delays and prevent congestion at termi- 
nal points will also be considered. The 
conference may suggest some action by 
the public utilities commission to facili- 
tate prompt loading and unloading of 
cars, and loading to maximum capacity. 


NOTES 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, made a brief business 
trip to St. Louis this week. 

C. E. Shepard, assistant sales manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was here this week. 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co. Oklahoma City, Okla., was in 
Kansas City and Chicago this week. 

M. Lee Marskall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, and Mrs. 
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Marshall, spent last week end in Kansas 
City. 

W. B. Bailey, Peoria, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
in Illinois. { 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is spending this 
week end in Hutchinson and Great Bend, 
on business. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is spend- 
ing this week in New Orleans and other 
southern markets. 


Walter Barry, assistant manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
is on a trip to New Orleans and other 
southern markets. 


Fernando Moret, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, representative of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, has been visit- 
ing in the Southwest. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer and sales 
manager Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is in California on 
a several weeks’ vacation. 

E. M. Kelly, vice president and general 
manager Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, passed through Kansas City late 
this week, en route to Chicago. 


P. H. Baum, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City the early part of the week. He 
left Monday night with the party of 
millers making a tour of Gulf ports. 

A bulletin prepared by H. M. Bainer, 
director Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, on the handling of 
wheat after harvest, will be issued soon. 
Distribution will be through mills, banks 
and county agents. 


Car loadings on Kansas railroads in 
April were 13,000 more than in April 
a year ago. Total loadings were 71,141 
cars, grain loadings 5,562, a decrease of 
616 from a year ago, and loadings of 
grain products 6,178, an increase of 1,485. 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
who has returned from a trip through 
southeastern territory, says he found 
buyers’ requirements generally well taken 
care of for the remainder of the present 
crop year. 

Willis Pereau, Moran, Kansas, was 
elected president of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association at the annual con- 
vention at Topeka this week. He suc- 
ceeds S. P. Wallingford, of Wichita. E. 
J. Smiley, Topeka, was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Kansas City grain men who attended 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
convention at Topeka this week said it 
was the opinion of most of the visitors 
that the Kansas wheat crop would be 
less than 115,000,000 bus, which was the 
government estimate, 


Graham Robinson, who has been con- 
nected with the Armour Grain Co. in 
Kansas City, has resigned. David Heen- 
an, also with the Armour company here, 
has been transferred to the branch office 
at Wichita, Kansas, and will assume his 
duties there about July 1. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
attended a meeting in Chicago this week 
with representatives of other boards of 
trade and Chester K. Morrell, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, in regard to 
the new grain futures law. 


Several bids have been received by the 
Frisco Railroad for leasing and operat- 
ing its elevator at Kansas City, which 
was relinquished recently by the Frisco 
Elevators Co. and has since been idle. 
Announcement will probably be made 
next week of the successful bidder. 

E. F. Schafer, son of H. K. Schafer, 
manager Maney Milling Co. Omaha, 
Neb., has been attending a laboratory 
school in Chicago the past few. weeks. 
He will return to Omaha about May 21, 
and will act as assistant chemist in the 
laboratories of the Maney Milling Co. 


The present capacity of the 200-bbl 
mill of the C. Hitz & Son Milling Co., 
Girard, Kansas, will be doubl this 
summer, and a modern elevator of 100,- 
000 bus capacity will be erected. Capital 
of the company was recently increased 
to $250,000 to finance the improvements. 


J. E. Sullivan, for some time connect- 
ed with the sales department of the 
Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
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has resigned to become sales manager of 
the Attica (Kansas) Mills. The Attica 
company plans a vigorous campaign for 
increased business in central and eastern 
states. 

Fire, originating from a defective elec- 
tric wire, destroyed the frame elevator 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, Monday night. Damage 
was estimated at $100,000, partly covered 
by insurance. Four concrete storage 
tanks, each with 30,000 bus capacity, 
were undamaged. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., returned 
this week from a southeastern trade trip, 
during which he attended the bakers’ 
convention at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Jacob- 
son said that he found trade conditions 
in the South subnormal, and that appar- 
ently they would continue so until the 
new crop. 

Harvey J. Owens, sales manager Bulte 
Milis (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas 
City, is in Chicago, and B. E. Ricketts, 
disivict manager for the same company, 
is in Indiana and Michigan. They will 
be away a week or 10 days. Harvey 
Williamson, sales department Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., expects to leave in about 
two weeks for West Virginia markets. 


SALINA 

l ‘our demand is slow, with new sales 
anc. inquiries limited. Shipping direc- 
tions have been even more difficult to 
get. There has been no export offer or 
derand, Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.20@6.60; 
95 per cent, $5.90@6.20; straight, $5.80 
@6.10. 

l’remiums on high protein wheat con- 
tinue to spread. Wheat at country sta- 
tions averages about 99c bu, with move- 
ment light. 

Millfeed prices show a gradual de- 
cline. Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City, is quoted: bran, $1.35 per 100 lbs; 
gray shorts, $1.55; mill-run, $1.45. 

Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending May 16: 
wheat, 74 cars; corn, 5; Kafir, 1; oats, 1; 
barley, 1. 

SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ay Gee ce anseen ads duets 22,841 49 
Previous week .........,4.5 23,062 49 
"FF FOR 30,132 65 
BWO VORFO OBO ..oscccccoss 21,059 45 


J. B. Smith, manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Decatur, III. 

_ Dust collectors are now being installed 
in the cleaning department of the new 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. elevator. 

M. E. Schultz, chemist for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, addressed the 
Salina Real Estate Board on May 17. 

C. F. Vandenburg, assistant sales man- 
ager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a 
business trip covering the central states. 

H. A. Benner, assistant sales manager 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a trade 
trip to the southeastern part of the 
state. 
: The Kansas state grain test weight car 
is in Salina for the purpose of testing 
all scales here where official weights are 
issued, 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, and H. V. Nye, gen- 
eral manager, made a recent business 
trip to Wichita. 

Roy Miller, manager grain department 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., attended the 
meeting of the Kansas grain dealers in 
Topeka, May 16. 

Fred M. Smith, formerly with the Cen- 
tral Grain Laboratories, Hutchinson, has 
accepted a position with the John Hays 
Grain Co., Salina. 

William Schrinkler, formerly with the 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Who is in San Antonio, Texas, for his 
health, is steadily gaining. 

Walter Stiles, formerly with the Stiles 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, is now with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation of that 
city, in charge of country elevators. 
George Flack, former president of the 
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Salina Board of Trade, now represent- 
ing California interests in this territory, 
has returned from a vacation in the 
East. 

John Hughes, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, and I. J. Branson, 
manager Salina Produce Co., attended 
the meeting of the Kansas grain deal- 
ers in Topeka, May 16. 

C. E. Robinson, president Robinson 
Milling Co., and J. S. Hargett, manager, 
are taking a trip through western Kan- 
sas looking over the wheat crop and in- 
specting their elevators. 

Construction will start at once on a 
new elevator at MHerington, Kansas, 
equipped with modern machinery. Wil- 
liam Czarnowsky and Rhiney Diepen- 
brock are partners in the project. 

A. L. Ayres, manager of the Central 
Grain Laboratories, Hutchinson, with 
Mrs. Ayres and son, were in Salina, May 
16, en route to the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association meeting at Topeka. 

Fernando Moret, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, representative for the Western 
Star Mill Co. in Porto Rico territory, 
after a visit of several days at the mill 
here, left for Porto Rico, via Minneapolis 
and New York. 

S. H. McCullough has been re-elected 
president of the Farmers’ Grain, Live 
Stock and Mercantile Association, Solo- 
mon, Kansas, this being his twenty- 
fourth year as head of the firm. This 
is the oldest farmers’ elevator in Kan- 
sas. Starting with a capacity of 2,000 
bus, it now has storage room for 85,000. 
Last year it handled 320,000 bus wheat. 


COLORADO 


Flour trade is dull in this territory, 
and mills continue to grind on old book- 
ings, which are being steadily reduced, 
as very little new business is materializ- 
ing at present prices. Flour buyers seem 
more inclined to risk the market, and 
order for immediate shipment rather 
than extend their commitments. This 
attitude, of course, is caused by the re- 
cent weakness in wheat. At present the 
decline seems to have run its course and 
if any substantial increase takes place 
in the price of wheat, no doubt the flour 
business in Colorado will take on a 
healthier tone. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $5.90 
@6, self-rising flour $6.90@7, all in 98-lb 
cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Millfeed continues high, and demand 
is fully equal to the supply; in fact, 
some Colorado mills are sold ahead for 
two weeks on bran. The primary cause 
of this condition is the slow sale of flour, 
which curtails the production of mill- 
feed. However, a somewhat backward 
spring has also helped to sustain the 
demand for bran. Mills are able to dis- 
pose of red bran at $36 ton, f.o.b., Den- 
ver, and $38, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points. White bran is worth 10c per 
100 Ibs more. 

NOTES 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
has purchased a grain elevator at Otis, 
Colo. 

Avery Stockham, of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Omaha, visited in Denver re- 
cently. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour is fair. Shipping 
instructions are coming slowly, and there 
is a little export business, but nothing 
rushing. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
cotton 98’s: hard winter wheat, short 
patent $6.50@7, straight patent $5.50@ 
5.75, low grade $8.50@3.70. Millfeed in 
good demand. Prices: bran, $1.35 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.45; gray shorts, $1.60 
@1.65. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

: > capacity for week tivity 

May 18-19 ......... 64,620 29,684 46 

Previous week ..... 64,620 30,889 47 

Year G80 ..--.erse 64,620 24,698 38 

Two years ago..... 39,420 22,633 56 
NOTES 


William and Clifford Kelly, of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
visited Wichita mills recently. 


Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 


Flour Mills Co., has returned after a 


‘three weeks’ trip in the East. 


W. G. Patten, Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in Wichita, visiting millers, 
on May 18. With his family, he is 
motoring to St. Louis. 

R. W. Cleveland, for three years man- 
ager Rea-Patterson Milling Co. grain 
elevator at Preston, Kansas, has _ re- 
signed, and will have management of 
the terminal elevator for the J. W. Craig 
Grain Co., Wichita. 

S. B. Wallingford, Wallingford Bros. 
Grain Co., and C. M. Evans and Ed- 
ward Adair, Baker-Evans Grain Co., re- 





L. G. Metcalf, Wichita, Kansas 


Elected Secretary of the Kansas Bakers’ 
Association 


turned to Wichita May 18 after attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association in Topeka. 

B. E. Corporan, Salina, formerly man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Union Auditing 
Co., has accepted the office of general 
manager of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association, with headquarters in Wich- 
ita. He will take on part of his new 
duties now, and will assume full charge 
July 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Jackman, J. E. 
Novak, assistant sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., and O. F. Oleson, vice presi- 
dent Red Star Milling Co., are making 
the trip with the export committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. They 
will visit Houston, Galveston, New Or- 
leans and Mobile before returning to 
Wichita. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
will move its headquarters for elevators 
from Wichita to Hutchinson on June 
1. C. W. Stiles, who has been appointed 
manager of the elevators and is in 
charge of the grain buying department, 
is in Wichita and will remain until June 
1. The grain offices of the company will 
be moved to Kansas City, according to 
J. W. Craig, general manager of the 
corporation here. The buying and sell- 
ing will alsg be done from Kansas City, 
but the elevators will be managed from 
Hutchinson. The head office will remain 
in Wichita. 

David P. Lorenz, former assistant 
manager of the grain department of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, has 
accepted a position as assistant general 
manager of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Salina. He plans to assume 
his duties July 1. Mr. Lorenz had ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the 
grain department of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, and was to have 
taken office May 21. The contract was 
canceled by mutual consent. A larger 
salary and the fact that he formerly was 
associated with the Shellabarger com- 
pany were reasons for the change. 


A joint drive by the state farm bureau 
and the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associ- 
ation to sign up 30,000,000 bus wheat 
for the 1923 pool will be launched soon, 
according to A, L. Carpenter, state lec- 
turer for the association. H. Umberger, 
dean of extension, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Ralph Snyder, president 
state farm bureau, and Mr. Carpenter, 
of the state wheat growers, drafted 
plans for the campaign. Work will be 
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started in Pratt County on May 26, un- 
der the direction of these men, and 
Charles Stinson, county farm agent. 
They expect to secure 300 contracts, to- 
taling approximately 300 acres each, 
within a week, 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—The milling trade con- 
tinues dull. The trade in general is buy- 
ing only enough to supply its immediate 
needs. Shipping directions are somewhat 
better. 

There has been a continued light move- 
ment of wheat to this market. Were 
the milling business at all active, re- 
ceipts would not be sufficient to supply 
milling requirements. The dark hard 
winters continue to sell at a substantial 
premium over the ordinary winters. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in carload lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (for immedi- 
ate delivery), $27; brown shorts, $30; 
gray shorts, $31.50; middlings, $32.50; 
red dog, $34; alfalfa meal, choice $28.60, 
No. 1 $27.10; linseed meal, 43 per cent, 
$50.20; hominy feed, white or yellow, 
$32. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

) a | | Eee 23,100 16,289 79 

Previous week ..... 23,100 13,081 56 

WE OD 0.65 60% 00 0% 18,900 14,600 77 

Two years ago..... 24,000 11,165 46 
NOTES 


E, C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, 
Son & Co., has returned home with Mrs. 
Twamley from an extended trip through 
the South and East. 


George B, Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, who has been 
confined to his home for a number of 
weeks by illness, is again at his office. 

C. Vincent, president Vincent Grain 
Co. and one of the oldest members of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, underwent 
a surgical operation at an Omaha hos- 
pital a few days ago. He is convalescing. 

C. G. Crittenden, of the Nye-Schnei- 
der-Jenks Co., who has been actively en- 
gaged in the grain business in Nebraska 
since 1895 and who is acknowledged to be 
one of the best judges of crop conditions 
in the state, forecasts a Nebraska win- 
ter wheat crop of 35,000,000 bus. 


Leien Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


With Texas and Oklahoma mills in 
possession of wheat stocks sufficient to 
run them through the remaining few 
weeks of the crop year, and with a dull 
season in the flour and millfeed business 
continuing, the domestic wheat move- 
ment in this territory is nearly lifeless. 
The week ending May 19 showed, how- 
ever, a little export impetus. Flour 
prices were marked down 20c and small 
declines were made in millfeeds. Bak- 
ers’ bookings were inconsequential. 
There was a fair business in Oklahoma 
and Texas, and in southeastern states, 
on orders for deliveries in July and 
August. 

Reports from Fort Worth indicate that 
practically all the hard wheat that had 
been stored there by the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, has been sold, but 
that the organization has on hand about 


.150,000 bus. soft wheat shipped there 


from northwestern Texas and northern 
Oklahoma. Soft wheat sold at rather 
high premiums during the early months 
of the year, and accumulations left near 
the end of the season are moving slowly. 

Millers and grain dealers of this ter- 
ritory are turning their attention to the 
freight car situation. Although the rail- 
roads appear to be endeavoring to avoid 
so far as possible a repetition of the 
serious terminal market congestion of 
last year, grain dealers say that a short- 
age of grain cars is imminent. Their 
attention was turned also at the end of 
the week to reports that wheat condi- 
tions in the northwestern part of Okla- 
homa showed a backward tendency, a 
situation that has not been definitely ac- 
counted for. 

Hard wheat patent flour sold in Okla- 
homa at $6.40@6.60 bbl, with other 
grades at the usual proportionate prices. 
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The unsettled wheat market is having 
an effect on the flour business. With 
prices going up one day and sliding back 
the next, trading during the past week 
was restricted. Buyers have no con- 
fidence in the market, and generally are 
taking on flour only as they require it. 

Both northwestern and southwestern 
mill representatives said it was extremely 
difficult to interest buyers, regardless of 
how attractive the prices were, and sales 
were usually in small lots for early ship- 
ment. One dealer, however, reported 
trade very satisfactory. His sales were 
principally to jobbers, and were about 
equally divided between springs and 
hard winters. 

Directions came in better. It still re- 
quired some urging, but the trade or- 
dered out flour on old contracts a little 
freer than in the past few weeks. Mill 
agents in particular have received urgent 
requests for specifications, and many have 
given this matter special attention. 

Good strong clears were still in fair de- 
mand and in rather limited supply. 
Other grades, especially seconds, were 
more plentiful and less active. Dealers 
say, however, that the trade does not seem 
so willing to pay the fancy prices being 
asked by mills. They will take hold at 
certain levels, but are inclined to pass up 
offerings which they consider too high. 

Over-sea trading in wheat flours was 
light. Some business in clears was con- 
summated, but sales were small in vol- 
ume and few in number. 

There was a fair export business in 
dark rye flour for shipment to Germany, 
and as a consequence this grade is firmer 
and rather scarce. Rye flours are very 
low in price, and this has stimulated busi- 
ness to some extent. The range between 
white and dark has narrowed consider- 
ably, and prices at which rye feeds are 
selling have tended to hold flour levels 
down. Although reports vary, it is 
thought a fair quantity of rye flour was 
sold this week. The improvement in busi- 
ness was reflected in the heavier output, 
local mills turning out 3,200 bbls the 
past week. White is quoted at $3.90@ 
4.20, medium at $3.65@4, and dark at 
$3.30@3.60. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in rather 
quiet demand, and sales fell off consider- 
ably. The trade is thought to be pretty 
well booked. 

Business in semolinas is practically at 
a standstill, and the best that can be 
said is that the trade is ordering out flour 
on old contracts fairly well. Prices are 
steady, although one local manufacturer 
took on some this week at 20@30c under 
asking prices. For July-August ship- 
ment mills are asking l5c bbl over pres- 
ent levels. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
$6.15@6.45 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6 
@6.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.25@6.80 
bbl, standard patent $5.85@6.50, first 
clear $5@5.50, second clear $3.30@3.70; 
hard winter short patent $5.70@6.25, 95 
per cent patent $5.30@5.60, straight $4.90 
@5.20, first clear $4.35@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.80@6.30, standard patent 
$5.50@6, straight $5.45@5.60, first clear 
$4.80@5.15. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed continued sliding this week. 
Prices on bran in particular are lower, 
having declined fully $1 ton. Standard 
middlings are also beginning to soften, 
and some resellers have lowered prices 50c 
this week. Some mills still quote feed at 
practically unchanged levels, and claim 


to be disposing of their outputs, princi- 
pally in mixed cars. 

The demand for feed in this territory, 
according to most dealers, is falling off. 
Offerings of bran are plentiful, and 
standard middlings are also being offered 
more freely. The trade, as a whole, is 
holding off, as it looks for further de- 
clines in prices. Interest in feed for 
summer delivery is lacking. Some in- 
quiries have been received for bran at 
around $21@21.50 ton, but mills will not 
entertain these bids, although some are 
quoting this delivery at about $23@25. 

Heavy feeds are holding up fairly well, 
and declines have not been very pro- 
nounced in flour middlings and red dog. 
A fair demand prevails, but offerings are 
rather light, and there seems to be enough 
activity to absorb what is being offered. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28.50@31 ton, 
hard winter bran $28.50@31, soft winter 
bran $29@31.50, standard middlings $31 
@31.75, flour middlings $33.50@34.65, and 
red dog $35.50@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
May 13-19 ........+. 40,000 21,000 52 
Previous week ..... 40,000 18,000 45 
VO@GP OBO .cccccccee 40,000 28,500 71 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 19,250 72 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is narrow and featureless. 
Demand quiet, and only scattered sales 
reported. Prices weaker, and some re- 
sellers are quoting fully $1 lower than a 
week ago. Nominal quotations are $40 
@41 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for 32 per cent 
meal. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


At the meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held Wednesday evening, May 16, 
W. S. Johnson, president, P. P. Croar- 
kin and J. Korzeniewski were elected 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, to be 
held in New York on June 5. 

Vv. J. Petersen, president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, made an 
appeal for a good attendance from Chi- 
cago. He said that the New York flour 
men had always attended the previous 
meetings in large number, and that it 
was no more than right for the New York 
Club to expect a large western attend- 
ance. 

R. M. Sweitzer, county clerk of Cook 
County, was the speaker, and entertained 
the members with many humorous stories, 
concluding his remarks by giving a short 
interesting talk on the value of co-opera- 
tion and good citizenship. 

Since the last meeting the club has lost 
one of its members, John T. Canvin, and 
President Johnson asked those present to 
stand with bowed heads for one minute 
in respect for this beloved member. In 
connection with this, P. P. Croarkin of- 
fered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Since it has been the providence of 
God to take from our midst John T. Can- 
vin, a member of the Chicago Flour Club, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we deeply mourn the 
loss of a brother member of our organiza- 
tion, and extend to his widow and family 
our sympathy in this bereavement. Mr. 
Canvin was loved and respected by all 
who knew him. His sterling integrity in 
the conduct of the flour inspection de- 
partment did much to elevate his office to 
the high plane which it occupies today in 
the esteem of the flour trade of the coun- 
try, and gained for him the high respect 
and —_ regard of all who came in con- 
tact with his department.” 

Frank G. Clark was re-elected a mem- 








ber of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 

A bulletin recently sent out by the sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, regarding compiling a list of sales- 
men and brokers for the various mills, 
was brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers. Several took exception to this, and 
it was decided to present the matter to 
the National Federated Flour Clubs at 
its annual meeting in New York, June 5. 

A letter from James Ford Bell, vice 
president of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
on the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, was 
read, but. as the letter called for no 
action, it was decided that the matter be 
referred to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. 

Those present: V. J. Petersen, F. G. 
Clark, J. Korzeniewski, L. Sickinger, F. 
Sickinger, E. Lange, G. Shields, J. O. 
Laird, E. E. Murphy, C. A. Bunnell, H. 
F. Wright, J. M. Farrow, W. S. Johnson, 
R. M. Sweitzer, G. A. Normile, F. Sey- 
farth, N. K. Reese, John Benes, P. P. 
Croarkin, L. J. Weitzman, S. Weitzman, 
J. W. Eckhart, C. C. Anthon, J. Regert, 
Jr., John Bacon, M. Goldstein, John 
Stephan and S. O. Werner. 


THE NEW TASKS OF JOHN R. MAUFF 


Centralization of executive duties of 
the Chicago Board of Trade has placed 
new responsibilities on the shoulders of 
John R. Mauff. He is executive vice 
president of the institution, having been 
advanced from secretary to this new 





J. R. Mauff 


office for the purpose of obtaining great- 
er continuity in the association’s affairs. 
The plan has already proved advan- 
tageous. 

Close on the heels of this action by the 
directors of the association, it was de- 
cided that the grain trade should be 
represented by an official spokesman. 
The object was to further centralize 
with one continuing officer the duty of 
representing the association when mat- 
ters of public interest were involved. 
This, it was believed, would tend in a 
measure to curb the indiscriminate dis- 
semination of false or inaccurate re- 
ports, and would likewise link the as- 
sociation more closely with allied indus- 
tries through the contact maintained by 
Mr. Mauff. 

Mr. Mauff’s business career began 
when he joined Foss, Strong & Co. He 
met Joseph (Diamond Jo) Reynolds, 
owner of the Diamond Jo Packet Line 
of Mississippi River fame, and was se- 
lected to take charge of Reynolds’ coun- 
try elevator and grain business in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Before he was 21, Mr. Mauff was sec- 
retary of the E. M. Dickey Co., owned 
by Reynolds, with headquarters in Du- 
buque, Iowa. When he returned to Chi- 
cago, later on, he was made secretary 
of the Chicago O’Neill Grain Co, and 
still later became associated with 
Adolphus Busch as barley expert. In 
that capacity he continued for several 
years until the death of Mr. Busch. 

Mr. Mauff then associated himself 
with the National Consumers’ League 
in New York. During the nationwide 
fight for pure food legislation he rep- 
resented the barley growers of Minne- 
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sota and Wisconsin. He collected data 
and prepared a bill, which he defended 
at hearings, and finally obtained its pass- 
age as a regulation of the law. It com- 
pelled the truthful labeling of brewing 
products, and the enactment marked the 
end of a long and acrimonious battle. 

Mr. Mauff’s membership in the Board 
of Trade dates back to 1896. He has 
always been active in board affairs, as 
a director, as second vice president and 
as secretary. 


CASH WHEAT 


Business in the local cash market was 
restricted by the light receipts of wheat. 
During the week only 112 cars were re- 
ceived, which compares with 164 last 
week, and 1,454 a year ago. Premiums 
hig firm, and followed the option mar- 

et. 

Only a few cars of red winter wheat 
were received, and demand was sufficient 
to absorb all offerings. A number of soft 
winter mills want mixed cars of red and 
yellow hard at present, with the latter 
predominating. Local mills were not 
active buyers, and elevators took only 
what they needed for mixing purposes. 
Some millers are taking cars containing 
a mixture of hard winters and springs, 
the percentage of either varying from 
30 to 70 per cent, depending upon the 
needs of the buyers. Shipping sales to- 
taled 110,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@138c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@12c¢ over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 214,@3c 
over, No. 2 hard 2@214¢ over, No. 3 hard 
%@11%,c over; No. 1 yellow hard 14,@ 
2%,c over, No. 2 yellow hard 1144@2c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 5@12c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over. 


NOTES 


M. Tipp, of M. Tipp Co., returned to 
Chicago on May 17 from Kansas City. 

L, E. Davy, Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was in Chicago this 
week, 

Carl F. Haertel, manager Jackson 
Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis., called 
at this office on May 18. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, called 
at this office on May 16. 

H. J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in this market sev- 
eral days during the week. 

R. A. Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in this 
market the first of the week. 

EK. F. Eaton, manager Chicago office 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left 
on May 17 for Kansas City. 

C. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, returned 
on May 19 from Kansas City. 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was in Chicago during the week 
en route home from Minneapolis. 

H. L. Colburn, Jr., of Colburn Bros., 
McPherson, Kansas, was in Chicago sev- 
eral days this week calling on the trade. 

William Fulton, president Mills of Al- 
bert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited his 
Chicago representative, E. F. Hale, on 
May 15. 

C. J. Marboe, vice president and man- 
ager Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
called on the trade in this market during 
the week. 

O. S. Otting, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago the past 
week calling on the trade with the local 
salesmen. 

Joseph G. Johnson, manager Cleveland 
office Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stopped 
off in Chicago on May 14, en route to 
Minneapolis. 

Martin Ismert and Charles F. Rock, of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the Chicago office several 
days the past week. 


J. D. Frisbie, Excelsior Flour Mills,- 
Marysville, Kansas, stopped off in Chicago , 


on May 15. He left on the same day for 
Columbus and other points in the central 
states. 

T. A. Linfitt, eastern sales manager 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. 
D., spent several days in Chicago the 
past week arranging for salesmen for his 
company. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, spent several 
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days in Chicago this week. He was re- 
turning to Minneapolis from central 
states markets. 

D. C. Stewart, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., called at this office on May 16. 
He expects to visit New York before re- 
turning to the mill. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office on May 14. He left for the 
East the following day, and will visit the 
various markets in that territory. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 17,000 bbls of flour, of which 14,000 
went to Buffalo, and 3,000 to Erie; 93,000 
bus wheat to Buffalo; 831,000 bus corn, 
of which 560,000 went to Buffalo, 58,000 
to Ogdensburg, 177,000 to Montreal, and 
36,000 to other Canadian ports. 


The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. and 
Durand, McNeill & Horner Co. were 
aw rded contracts by the superintendent 
of »ublic service, Cook County, Illinois, 
for the three months’ supply of flour. 
The prices were $5.25 bbl for the county 
ho: pital and jail, $5.18 for the poor house 
at Oak Forest, and $5.60 for county 
agents, the latter in 241,-lb sacks. 


‘Villiam E. Hudson has been elected 
prisident Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, 
succeeding the late Frank P. Frazier. 
My. Hudson has been with this concern 
since 1908, is an all-around grain man, 
specializing in corn, and had charge of 
the cash corn department for many 
years. J. W. McCulloh, formerly secre- 
tary, was elected vice president, and 
Fred G,. Bascom secretary and treasurer. 


'‘he board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade have appointed Frank 
C. Sickinger official flour inspector to 
succeed the late John T. Canvin. This 
appointment was made at the recom- 
mendation of the flour committee, of 
which T. W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is chairman. Mr. 
Sickinger is well known and has the con- 
fidence of the members of the flour 
trade. He has been connected with the 
inspection department for the past 33 
years. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwauxkeg, Wis.—A fair quantity of 
business was placed with local mills dur- 
ing the week of May 13-19, but mostly 
with established trade and, as a rule, 
shipping directions accompanied orders. 
The market was probably more restrict- 
ed than before, so far as bulk buyers 
were concerned. While wheat prices 
were declining, inquiry was fairly active, 
but when grain regained losses and 
showed a _ firmer tendency, orders 
dropped off. The trade simply refuses 
to follow advances. Ideas are consist- 
ently bearish, despite the general trend 
of commodity prices to go forward. 
Shipping instructions on old orders are 
difficult to get and output is based prin- 
cipally on current business, which re- 
quires immediate or near-by delivery. 

Flour prices are steadier with the re- 
covery of the grain market from a de- 
clining movement. Inside prices, how- 
ever, are about 5c bbl lower, while the 
outside is even with asking prices in ef- 
fect a week ago. At the close, on May 
19, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $7.05@7.75 
bbl, and straights at $6.65@7, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks. 

Business in clear flour is curtailed by 
the fact that current output is absorbed 
by old orders. This is especially true of 
the better grades. About all the fancy 
clear being made by local mills has been 
contracted’ for from 30 to 60 days ahead. 
The lower qualities are only in fair re- 
quest, but with flour middlings and_red 
og selling at a relative high price, and 
in pretty fair demand, second clear is 
more salable as feed than as flour. 
Prices are largely nominal and about un- 
changed, First clear was quoted at $5.50 
@5.65, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Due to the constant advantage in price 
over spring, Kansas flour is in good re- 
quest, although business is not particu- 
larly active. There is a call from 
bakers for moderate quantities of Kan- 
Sas straight, but no interests are buying 
ahead and trade is confined. almost en- 
tirely to current needs. Fancy patents 
of the winter grade are moving fairly 
well, the price being about equivalent 





to that of spring straight. Kansas pat- 
ent ranges about 75c bbl under spring. 
At the close, on May 19, fancy brands 
of hard winter patent were quoted at 
$6.75@7, and straight at $6.25@6.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct 


meee - BRED ccc cccies 16,000 6,000 38 
Previous week ..... 16,000 6,700 42 
GE FORE sé vcccccce 16,000 7,000 44 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,044 30 
Three years ago.... 24,000 15,000 63 
Four years ago..... 18,000 10,500 58 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 


The flour movement at Milwaukee was 
larger than a year ago with respect to 
shipments, but receipts fell off. Ship- 
ments in the week ended May 19 were 
18,630 bbls, compared with 20,170 in the 
previous week and 7,140 last year; re- 
ceipts were 21,250 bbls, against 12,600 


‘in the previous week and 42,000 last 


year. For the year thus far shipments 
show an excess of 40,000 bbls over 1922, 
while receipts are about 175,000 bbls 
under last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


Despite strenuous efforts being exert- 
by Wisconsin millers to create a 
broader and more normal demand for 
rye flour, sales have fallen off further, 
and output of local mills in the current 
week was only 200 bbls, against 500 in 
the previous week and 1.000 a year ago. 
The rye market gained strength, and 
while the best rye sold 2@8c higher than 
in the previous week, flour prices were 
purposely held down to a 5c bbl advance 
in order to attract trade. Business is 
confined largely to local wholesale bak- 
eries, while brokers in the eastern mar- 
kets are disinterested unless they can 
purchase bulk lots at their own price. 
A reduction of 30@35c bbl in the pre- 
vious week did not improve demand to 
any noticeable extent, and the advance 
of 5c bbl in the past week had the ef- 
fect of checking trade further. At the 
close, on May 19, fancy white patent, 
choice Wisconsin, was quoted at $5@5.10, 
straight at $4.60@4.70, pure dark at 
$4.05@4.40, and ordinary dark at $3.65@ 
4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Bran has declined 75c@$1 ton, the in- 
side for winter, but middlings hold their 
own fairly well under a well-sustained 
demand. Flour middlings and red dog 
are in good request, but the principal 
call is for standard, This is seasonal, 
however. Output is light and practically 
all current production of all millfeeds 
is absorbed by old orders, so that there 
are no fresh offers to speak of. Mills 
are not inclined to offer much for for- 
ward delivery, especially as bids for fu- 
ture shipment represent a_ substantial 
discount under spot. 

Cottonseed meal has declined $1@2 
ton during the current week. Gluten 
feed is holding firm at the recent ad- 
vance, but offers are limited to July 
shipment, capacity being well occupied 
throughout June. Hominy feed is 50c 
@$1 ton higher, due to the strength in 
corn. Rye feed is nominally unchanged 
and oat feed is still strong. Mills quote 
bran at $28@29 ton, winter bran $28.25 
@29, standard middlings $31@31.50, 
flour middlings $32@33, red dog $35@36, 
rye middlings $29.50@30, hominy feed 
$35.50@36, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. Shipments of millfeed from 
Milwaukee in the week ended May 19 
were 6,580 tons, against 9,236 in the 
same week in 1922; receipts, 120 tons, 
compared with 1,710 last year. 


NOTES 


Bruno A. Bergenthal, general man- 
ager of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

Captain Garret C. de Heus, director of 
sales and advertising of the Atlas Bread 
Factory, one of the largest wholesale 
bakeries in Milwaukee, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect July 1. He 
expects to take a long rest in the north- 
ern Wisconsin woods before re-engaging 
in active business. Captain de Heus is 
suffering from overwork and the results 
of strenuous army service, and his phy- 
sicians have ordered him to get away 
from business. 

L, E. Meyer. 
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Henry Ford declares that while busi- 
ness fundamentals are sound, there are 
some people who are riding prosperity 
too hard. This is a sensible statement of 
a remarkable trade situation which shows 
that the race between wage increases and 
commodity price advances seems to be on 
in full force again. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the consuming public is still 
buying an immense volume of merchan- 
dise and paying a pretty good price for 
it. As yet it cannot be said that produc- 
tion has outrun consumption, but there 
are breakers ahead unless the American 
people realize the necessity of working 
for fair play all around. 

BUILDING CRISIS 

Action taken the other day by the board 
of governors of the American Construc- 
tion Council, a national organization rep- 
resenting various branches of the building 
ndustry, shows that a building crisis may 
easily arise if the continued advance in 
wages and the prices of material and 
other supplies is not checked. The coun- 
cil recommended that the banking inter- 
ests should curtail the financing of specu- 
lative building operations until after the 
close of the summer. 

Altogether it is said that fully $80,- 
000,000 of new construction is being held 
up in New York City alone. While the 
owners and contractors expect a lowering 
of production costs later on, there is no 
telling when this will come. On the con- 
trary, it is not known whether there will 
be much of any reduction for the present 
at least. It is evident, however, that 
dwellings, apartments and business struc- 
tures built with labor costing from $10 
to $20 a day will prove to be a costly in- 
vestment. 

The situation is being well handled, and 
it is believed that some sort of an agree- 
ment will be reached whereby it will be 
possible to continue or resume operations 
on large building contracts without un- 
due delay. 

SMALLER PROFITS 

It is expected that some reduction in 
business profits will develop in the near 
future. Buyers in the steel and other in- 
dustries are not quite so insistent as for- 
merly on early deliveries, and in fewer 
instances are they willing to pay a pre- 
mium for prompt service. The situation 
is by no means unfavorable, but the con- 
suming public is not willing to buy reck- 
lessly, and merchants are showing consid- 
erable alarm lest they be left with large 
stocks of high-priced merchandise on 
their hands when the inevitable sharp re- 
duction in commodity prices takes place. 

The hard knocks and vicissitudes of 
1921 are vividly remembered by those in 
control of affairs in Wall Street. It is be- 
lieved that there will be a strong policy 
insisted upon in the effort to keep busi- 
ness at a prosperity level. 

The nation’s purchasing power is very 
great, and there is nothing to indicate that 
it will be materially reduced in the near 
future. All workers are apparently well 
employed, and average wages are at or 
not far below the highest average level 
ever touched in peace time. 
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There are. 


many reasons for believing that prices * 


will be stabilized before long at a fair 
basis, although there will be reductions 
insisted upon in cases where the rise has 
been more than trade conditions really 
justify. 
AMPLE CREDIT 

All commercial borrowers of the right 
sort can obtain what credit accommoda- 
tion they require. The banks and bank- 
ing houses are formulating the details for 
loans which will be offered in the United 
States in the near future. Several gov- 
ernments would like to put out new loans 
here if the market would take them. 
Should there be a fortunate settlement of 
the reparations dispute in the near fu- 
ture, the chances are that the country 
would witness increased business activity 
in all directions. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that business will show further improve- 
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ment and that the nation will continue to 
develop a profitable trade for some time. 
Some think, however, that the peak has 
been touched, and that there will not be 
much if any advance from the recent high 
level of commodity and merchandise 
prices. The public is not speculating in 
any large way, and it is buying securities 
with great discrimination. 

The indications are that outside buying 
may be more of a factor in the market 
before long, as the situation is favorable 
to increased public buying of the right 
sort; but not much can be said on this 
point until it is known how the labor 
situation works out and how successful 
are the European conferees in building up 
a workable peace agreement for the 
European nations to follow. 

There is no doubt that a satisfactory 
adjustment of the reparations dispute 
would be received with great satisfac- 
tion by the American people, and that 
such an announcement would find quick 
response in a renewal of upbuilding op- 
erations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

High grade bonds are being well taken 
by people who are in the market for se- 
curities and who are not inclined to take 
the risk of heavy future commitments 
at this time. The securities markets in 
New York and London are in an inter- 
esting position and there seems little 
doubt that they will give a good account 
of themselves before many weeks have 
elapsed, provided, of course, nothing un- 
usually disturbing breaks out abroad. 





KANSAS WHEAT 115,000,000 BUS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Present prospects 
are for a wheat crop in Kansas of 115,- 
088,000 bus, compared with 123,000,000 
last season, 129,000,000 in 1921 and 143,- 
000,000 in 1920, according to the report 
of the state bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. This prediction is based on an 
estimate of 12,284,000 acres sown last 
fall, an abandonment of 28 per cent 
and a condition, May 1, of 77. There is 
standing for harvest at present 8,844,000 
acres. Last year the state harvested 
9,741,000 acres. 

The abandonment is more definitely 
known this year than it could be in 1922, 
the report says, and it is not likely that 
the estimate of 28 per cent will be ma- 
terially changed, Last season the loss 
was first placed at 27 per cent, which 
later was reduced to 20.7, as improve- 
ment was noted in important areas in 
western counties. 

The condition of 77 compares with 74 
a year ago, and a 10-year May average 
of 85. In the area west of a line from 
Mankato to Ashland, where the abandon- 
ment is heavy, the condition of the re- 
maining acrea is very unpromising. 
But few counties east of that line show 
any material abandonment, and the con- 
dition averages well above 80. The 2,- 
000,000 acres of wheat east of the ninety- 
seventh meridian promises above 90. 

The weekly report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture says: “Heavy rains 
totaling one to two inches fell in many 

arts of western Kansas this week, and 
elped still further to overcome the ef- 
fects of the long drouth. In the east- 
ern half of the state the rain was gen- 
erally less than half an inch, but was 
sufficient for present needs, as the ground 
was already well supplied with moisture. 
The only county still reporting dry 
weather is Norton, in the southwestern 
corner. Wheat continues its fine growth 
in the eastern half. It is practically all 
jointed from the Kaw valley south, and 
in the south-central counties. In the 
western third the wheat that survived the 
drouth is growing well, but is very small 
for the time of year. Hardly any of it 
is far enough along to joint.” 

The Missouri weekly crop bulletin says: 
“The weather of the past two weeks 
has favorably affected wheat. The con- 
dition is very good generally, being re- 
markably ‘uniform in color and growth.” 


Harvey E. Yanmis. 
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Flour prices were raised about l5c bbl 
following the rise in wheat prices, other- 
wise the advancing wheat market the 
fore part of the week had little or no 
effect on the flour situation. Demand 
from all sections continued very light. 
A weaker tendency in the wheat market 
the latter part of the week had no effect 
on the flour demand. There are occa- 
sional reports of buyers being forced into 
the market for some old wheat flour to 
tide them over until the new crop flour is 
marketed, but these sales represent a very 
small total volume of business. 

Business reported to this office consists 
chiefly of small lots of soft wheat flour, 
which interior mills have sold to southern 
markets. Now and then a sale of hard 
wheat flour is heard of, but these are few 
and far between. Bakers generally are 
well stocked, sufficient in many cases to 
tide them over until the new crop begins 
to move. 

Occasionally local and near-by mills re- 
ceive bids or inquiries from buyers in 
Central and South America, but the de- 
mand from Europe is nil. Very little 
business of any kind for shipment abroad 
is being done. When bids are received, 
they are usually entirely out of line with 
millers’ views. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6.65@7 per 140 lbs, jute, St. 
Louis; standard patent $6.45@6.70, first 
clear $5@5.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.95@6.45, straight $5.20@5.45, first 
clear $4.45@4.95; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.55, straight $5.55@5.85, first 
clear $4.45@4.95. 


MILLFEED 


There is practically no demand for 
straight cars of feed and only a limited 
one for mixed cars with flour. Offerings 
have not increased, due to limited milling 
operations. Hard winter bran is quoted 
at $28.50@29.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $32@33. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MAY 18-19 .ncccccccccvcser 30,20 60 
Previous week ............ 30,200 60 
OOF BOO ccccesescccvvcsoses 30,100 59 
Two years ABO .......ceeee 14,100 28 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
gt Perr eter 28,700 36 
PFOVIOUS WOOK ...cccsccecs 33,400 43 
BOOP GOD orcs tcccccgocsees 30,650 40 
TWO Years AZO ..... sees 16,100 20 


MILLER’S SON KILLED IN PLAY 


Charles Sparks, 10-year-old son of E. 
M. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., was killed May 14 in the col- 
lapse of an old cave in Semple hill, Alton, 
in which he and his playmates were dig- 
ging. Several of the boys remarked a 
short time previous to the collapse that 
it might be dangerous to go inside because 
of the rain, but they soon forgot the mis- 
giving in the spirit of play. 

The hill, in the side of which the dugout 
was made, is as high as the ordinary one- 
story building. he dugout was made 
about 10 feet square, and had a number of 
chairs and crudely made tables, which 
the boys used in their games. More than 


50 men responded with picks and shovels 
when the alarm was sounded, but it was 
nearly an hour before the boy’s body was 
extricated. 





The boy was a grandson of Charles F. 
Sparks, vice president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., and a resident of St. Louis. 


FAST TIME BY BARGE LINE 

Thirty-five and one half hours by river 
to Memphis was the record established 
by the Gulfport on its inaugural trip in 
the new St. Louis-Memphis government 
barge service started May 11, according 
to a telegram received from J. P. Higgins, 
executive assistant of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, by James E. Smith, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. The Gulfport, a self-propelled 
barge, left St. Louis with 500 tons of local 
merchandise consigned to Memphis and 
points inland, and was scheduled to reach 
that city in 40 hours. 

The establishment of a 3514-hour south- 
bound service demonstrates the prac- 
ticability of 40-hour river service between 
St. Louis and Memphis. In the inaugura- 
tion of the new weekly barge service it 
was the stated aim of the barge officials 
to offer river schedules which will com- 
pete favorably with rail time, as they an- 
ticipated that the approximate saving of 
20 per cent under rail transportation cost 
would be sufficient inducement for a gen- 
eral patronage by shippers. 


NOTES 

H. J. Colburn, of Colburn Bros., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, was on ’change here 
this week. 

J. R. Schmitt, of the Miller-Wilson 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., was in St. Louis 
on May 15. 

H. W. Kuhlman, of the Kuhlman & 
Meyer Milling Co., California, Mo., vis- 
ited St. Louis.this week. 

H. D. Reuter, of the Reuter Milling 
Co., Flat River, Mo., was in St. Louis the 
latter part of the week. 

N. Fredericks has repurchased the 
bakery in Carruthersville, Ill., formerly 
owned and operated by him. 

H. F. Less, sales manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in St. 
Louis, Saturday, visiting the trade. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows, by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.95@2.05, cream meal $2@2.10, grits 
and hominy $2.10@2.20. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.60@4.70 bbl, standard patent 
$4.50@4.60, straight $4.30@4.40, dark 
$3.90@4, rye meal $3.95@4.05. 

A dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock was declared May 17 by the 
American Bakery Co., payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 19. The company 
also declared a dividend of 1 per cent on 
the common stock, payable June 15 to 
stockholders of record June 2. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, posted a no- 
tice on the exchange floor, May 14, saying 
that he had received communications from 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, designating this exchange as a con- 
tract market under the grain futures act. 

The largest movement of steel products 
in barges on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers this season left Pittsburgh May. 14. 
There are 11 barges, and they are trans- 
porting more than 8,000 tons of steel to 
Louisville, Evansville, St. Louis and 
Memphis for distribution from _ these 
cities inland by rail. 

A shortage of labor exists in St. Louis 
and throughout Missouri, according to 
the United States Employment Service. 
In the rural districts of the state the 
farmers are complaining of. a shortage 
of farm labor, and it is feared this will 
become very acute when the wheat is 
ready to be harvested. 

As usual, the Kentucky Derby at- 
tracted a number of St. Louis milling and 











grain trade members to Louisville, May 
19. Among those attending the races 
this year from the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange are Carl and Fred Langenberg, 
of the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., and 
E. Tilton, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co. 

Thomas H. B. Fleming, writer of grain 
reports for the St. Louis Daily Market 
Reporter for 54 years and a well-known 
figure on the floor of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, died May 14 at a local 
hospital, at the age of 76 years. His con- 
tributions to the paper necessitated daily 
visits to the ‘trading floor and his 54 years 
on the exchange were without a break, as 
he was never ill until recently. Mr. 
Fleming’s reports were accepted by the 
grain trade as comprehensive and re- 
liable. He was also known for a memory 
remarkable in that he could give the price 
of wheat at any place at any time for 
a period running back many years. He 
is survived by four sons. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—No change is re- 
ported in the local flour market. Condi- 
tions that have prevailed for several 
weeks still exist, and judging from all re- 
ports will continue for some time. Little 
or no spot trade is reported by jobbers, 
practically all demand being for futures. 

The export market is still reported 
slack, with a few consignments to South 
American countries and Cuba. Euro- 
pean demand has not been so great as 


during the past few weeks, and the out- 
look does not present a very favorable 
aspect. 


Wheat flour is quoted to jobbers here 
at the following prices, basis 98’s: Minne- 
sota spring short patent $7.20, 95 per cent 
$6.75; hard winter Kansas, short patent 
$6.30, 95 per cent $6, first clear $5.10, 
second clear $4.40; Oklahoma hard winter, 
short patent $6, 95 per cent $5.75, first 
clear $5.10, second clear $4.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.50, 95 per ‘cent $6.30, 
first clear r $4.90, second clear $4.30; semo- 
lina, No. 2 $7.25, No. 3 $6.95. 

Corn flour is selling at $4.40; corn meal, 
$4.30; cream meal, $4.40; grits, $4.50. 
Bran, $1.60 per 100 lbs, and gray shorts 
$1.77. No quotations are shown on mid- 
dlings, and it is reported that there is 
practically little or no demand for them. 

A slight increase is noted in grain ex- 
ports, but it is hardly worth mentioning. 
The closing report on May 15 showed 
700,000 bus wheat, 390,000 bus corn, 14,000 
bus oats and 79,000 bus rye in local ele- 
vators. Exports of grain, as reported by 
the government, are 576,000 bus wheat, 
192,000 bus corn and 22,000 bus rye. 
Grain exports to Great Britain and 
France the past week composed prac- 
tically all consignments made. Export- 
ers look for better markets in the. near 
future. 

NOTES 

B. M. Clark, commercial agent of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, returned May 14 
on the Chalmette from a business trip to 
Havana. 

J.S. Waterman, Jr., of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., New Orleans, returned recently 
from an extended visit in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

The steamer Memphis, of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service, arrived in New 
Orleans May 18 from St. Louis, with six 
barges loaded with grain and general 
cargo. 

G. A. Breaux, vice president Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., was a recent 
visitor to the local office and, in company 
with E. L. Rowley, local manager, called 
upon dealers in this vicinity. 

The Ryndam, of the Holland-American 
Line, the largest vessel that ever entered 
this port, sailed recently for Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam with a cargo of 72,900 
bus corn, 64,000 bus rye, 4,200 bags flour 
and other general cargo. The steamer 
will make this port regularly in the 


future. 
Don A. Esxrince. 





ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America held its 
eighth annual convention in the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, May 8-9. Numerous 
committee meetings were held the day 
before the opening. At 10 a.m., Tuesday, 
a meeting of all branches of the slack 
cooperage industry was called to order 
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by V. W. Krafft, vice president. At 
10:30 the tight cooperage group assem- 
bled, and at 1:30 p.m. a joint meeting of 
tight and slack cooperage manufactur- 
ers was held. This was followed by ‘a 
meeting of the entire tight cooperage 
branch. At all of these meetings the 
principal subject discussed was the pro- 
posed trade extension. Tuesday evening 
the association held its annual dinner. 
The entertainment for this occasion was 
furnished by the St. Louis members of 
the organization. 

A general session was held Wednesday 
morning, and after the president, treas- 
urer and secretary had read their reports, 
there was an open discussion on “Tuning 
in on Business.” Barrel making in all 
its branches, of which there are many, 
was discussed, and specifications were 
considered for making all types of bar- 
rels. The industry is divided into two 
major sections, the manufacturers of 
tight cooperage, or barrels to contain 
liquids, and the manufacturers of slack 
cooperage, the barrels which bear dry 
contents. 

According to officers of the association, 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America has grown tremendously since 
its organization eight years ago. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee immediate- 
ly followed the general session, at which 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
The entire convention, and particularly 
the banquet, was pronounced a decided 
success, and several hundred members at- 
tended, coming from all sections of the 
country. 

The following officers were elected: 
Thomas Walsh, Pittsburgh, president; E. 
i. Defebaugh, ——— executive vice 
mn | V. W. Krafft, St. Louis, treas- 
urer; C. G. Hirt was re-elected secretary. 
The three executive committees also elect- 
ed new Officers. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


CREDIT TERMS IN CUBA 


Importance of Fixing Proper Conditions in 
Doing Flour Business With the Island 
Is Given Emphasis 


Havana, Cusa, May 5.—The matter of 
proper credit arrangements is of the ut- 
most importance to millers doing business 
in Cuba at present. Some are allowing 
very long terms, which in most cases 
prove hazardous. In addition, buyers 
who welcomed such business in the be- 
ginning now look upon it with suspicion, 
under the impression that terms, and not 
quality, are the seller’s chief argument. 

The opinion is growing here that mill- 
ers and flour dealers should fix conditions 
and terms, so that all those who are en- 
gaged in the flour business might work 
under the same credit arrangements. The 
result, it is felt, would be to give stability 
to the entire trade, which would benefit 
both exporter and importer, to say noth- 
ing of the consumer. 

The disastrous effects of long and 
otherwise unwise credits by exporting 
millers, and of equally unadvised risks 
by their agents here, are reflecting upon 
the entire trade. Importers who do not 
share in this practice are nevertheless 
obliged to accept part of the blame. 

As examples of the instability of the 
present situation in the flour trade, cases 
might be mentioned in which American 
millers are extending liberal credits to 
very unreliable firms, which have no moral 
or material standing, whereas firms of 
established character are being refused 
less hazardous terms. 

The present market is inactive, al- 
though it is reported that a considerable 
quantity of flour is being sold here, not, 
however, by importers, at cost of manu- 
facture, without considering duty or 
other incidental expense. ost of this 
flour is of very low grade. 

Imports for the current week to Ha- 
vana were 3,112 sacks from the United 
States, and 5,000 from Canada. 


NOTES 

It is well for millers to keep their rep- 
résentatives here closely informed con- 
cerning the new wheat crop. 

The bakers’ strike has not yet been set- 
tled, the owners refusing to accede to the 
workmen’s demands. 

* Lois Menenvez Branco. 











There are 95 factories in Poland mak- 
ing starch from potatoes. 
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BAKERS’ STRIKE ENDED 


Washington Employing Bakers Agree to an 
Advance of Ten Cents an Hour on 
Both Day and Night Work 
Wasurneton, D. C.—Compromise, 
which failed on several occasions, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a successful 
settlement. of the bakers’ strike here, 
May 4, following a conference between 
committees representing the employing 
bakers and journeymen at the Depart- 

ment of Labor. 

The settlement was effected as fol- 
lows: night bakers shall receive $1.10 
an hour, 10c less than the amount de- 
manied, but an increase of 10c over 
the smount paid under last year’s agree- 
men'. Day bakers shall receive $1 an 
hour, the amount demanded, an increase 





of ‘vc. Night work shall be from 6 
pm, to 6 am. The bakers demanded 
that night wages should apply from 4 
pm. to 8 am, The men wanted $1 per 
hour for day work and $1.20 for night 
work. 


A! returning bakers were given their 
former status by employers. The com- 
prou.se is considered a moral victory 
for {he Employing Bakers’ Association. 
Ther. is a strong movement afoot in cer- 
tain sections of the employers’ group 
against the closed shop in Washington. 

What the union men gained is an ad- 
vance of 10c an hour for both day and 
night work. Their other demand, that 
helpers should not be employed upon 
automatic mixing machines, was lost. 

Labor Department officials declare that 
Washington has the strongest bakery 
union organization of any city in the 
United States, in striking contrast to 
Baltimore, where the employees are al- 
most entirely unorganized. 

Demands and counter proposals have 
been made by the employees and em- 
ployers for the past three years, each 
time the period approached for drawing 
a new contract. A walkout has been 
averted with difficulty on at least one 
other occasion. When. the union men 
left the department building they were 
already speaking of 1924, 

The Department of Labor stepped into 
the bakers’ strike on May 2, and through 
John B. Colpoys, commissioner of con- 
ciliation, representing the department, 
obtained from employers and employees 
their consent to air their grievances at 
a conference and attempt a compromise. 

Eight hundred bakers and _ helpers, 
comprising the membership of Bakers’ 
Union No. 118, went on strike at mid- 
night, May 1. All the big baking com- 
panies were affected, including the Hav- 
enner Baking Co., Corby Baking Co., 
Holmes & Son, Inc., Rice-Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., General Baking Co., Connecti- 
cut-Copperthite Pie Co., Charles Schnei- 
der Baking Co., M. Dorsch and 
Michael Holzbeierlein. 

Ten small, independent bakeries had 
signed the contract at the higher scale, 
and these operated their plants day and 
night for four days to take care of the 
bread needs of the city. 

The General Baking Co., one of the 
largest in the city, signed the agree- 
ment after its bakers had been on strike 
2% hours, and the others were forced 
to follow. All concerns signing the 
agreement at the higher wage scale will 
be benefited by the new scale and the 
Working hours agreed upon. 

The large bakeries affected operated 
fleets of motor trucks between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and bread baked in 
the latter city was delivered here. 

Although opposition was registered at 
& meeting of the Bakery Salesmen’s 
Union, the salesmen did not discontinue 
the delivering of out-of-town bread. Of- 
ficials of the organization, in scanning 
antitrust legislation, discovered that the 
interstate commerce angle of the situa- 
tion might lay the union open for in- 
fringement of the national law. As a 
Tesult, no orders to stop delivering out- 
of-town bread were promulgated. 
J. OOLRIDGE. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS MEET 





Large Attendance, with Enthusiastic Sessions— Code of Ethics Unani. 
mously Adopted—“Eat More Wheat” Movement Indorsed 


—J. L. Skelton 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association was held 
April 30-May 4 at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., and was a great success 
in every way. A large and representa- 
tive gathering of bakers and supply men 
was on hand throughout the entire meet- 
ing, and a most instructive business pro- 
gramme was carried out. Among the 
several matters which came up for dis- 
cussion was the “Code of Ethics,” which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Atlanta is an ideal city in which to 
hold a convention. It abounds in scenic 
and historical landmarks, with beautiful 
homes and parks, and has many other 
attractions. The local entertainment 
committee, headed by John P. Wagner, 
general manager of the Stone Baking 
Co., Atlanta, fad made extensive prep- 
arations for the comfort of the visitors. 





Tuesday, May 1 

The convention was formally opened 
at 9:30 a.m. on the Ansley Hotel roof 

arden, by President Gordon Smith, of 

obile. He was followed by the Rev. 
Ashby Jones, of the Ponce de Leon Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, who delivered the 
invocation, and by Mayor Walter A. 
Sims with an address of welcome. The 
former also, in a few brief remarks, 
heralded the baker as being of great im- 
portance, and ranking high in modern 
civilization. Secretary Harry Crawford, 
of Mobile, and Treasurer J. B. Ever- 
idge, Columbus, Ga., rendered their re- 
ports, and from the latter it was learned 
that there were ample funds on hand 
to carry on the association’s work. 

President Gordon Smith’s annual ad- 
dress largely dealt with a plea for higher 
business ideals and the making of a more 
nutritious loaf. In part he said: 

“To one who has had to do with as- 
sociation work since 1903, and who has 
watched the steady march of progress, 
it is gratifying indeed to note that bak- 
ers everywhere are beginning to realize 
their responsibilities to the public and 
their duty to their Maker, for no man 
can succeed as a baker of bread who 
only thinks of the dollars concerned in 
the enterprise, and not in the higher 
ideals of the craft which has to do with 
the furnishing of bread,—that God given 
food for the upbuilding of the human 
race. 

“We, in former times, viewed this in- 
dustry in a vastly different light from 
that in which the acknowledged leaders 
view it today. We come from a trade 
whose only thought was the making of 
bread that the public would buy, 
to the higher ideal of making bread 
that will not only satisfy the appe- 
tite, but sustain human life, and build 
up the physique of the people; from 
bread that was just bread, to bread that 
contains all the elements for that higher 
development of body and mind so long 
sought after by scientists and dietitians. 
Great progress has been made, but that 
we are only beginning, I am firmly con- 
vinced. 

“The addition of vitamins to bread 
to supply certain deficiencies which were 
lacking is rather a deep subject, and I 
am only touching on it at this time, as 
I realize that you are all interested in 
this latest phase of research. Every- 
where bakers are striving to improve 
the nutritive ney of the loaf so that 
they may fulfill their pledge to mankind 
to make bread the highest type of food. 

“Along these lines, if I may be per- 
mittéd to give advice, I would say to any 
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one engaged in the bakery business, take 
stock of your product, and do not com- 
pare it with your competitor, but set 
up a high standard of your own and 
try to build your loaf to that stand- 
ard. You will find a remarkable re- 
sponse from the buying public as a re- 
sult of the better quality loaf. 

“Any number of instances may be 
cited to prove that increased business 
follows improved quality. Doubtless 
most bakers think they are making the 

‘ best and most nutritious bread in their 
town, and maybe they are, but what 
do the consumers think of it? 

“There are many bakers who are get- 
ting the business by making bread that 
has passed the acid test of the discrimi- 
nating American housewife. These fel- 
lows are scattered all over the country, 
and they are peagowiy | more and more 
numerous. These men buy the best flour, 
the best milk, the best lard, sugar, yeast, 
and other ingredients, and do not con- 
sider the price of their raw materials 
as of any concern whatever. 

“Anybody can buy cheap materials, 
but it takes real nerve to use high grade 
flour at $1@2 bbl more, but I want to 
tell you men that cheap goods and cheap 
workers only make cheap bread, and 
cheap bread will not get the high grade 
patronage that I speak of; and do not 
forget that good, white, sweet, whole- 
some bread will prove a great boon to 
the poorer classes. Unconsciously they 
will eat two slices where now only one 
is eaten; then better nourished children 
will result, and the baker will be a real 
benefactor to humanity. 


BREAD ADVERTISING 


“The Fleischmann Co. has_ helped 
greatly in putting forth the claims of 
the baker’s bread as an article of merit, 
and during the past few months the slo- 
gan, ‘Yeast Raised Bread,’ has made its 
oe in many cities of the South. 
This company has ever been the bakers’ 
friend, and has never stinted either in 
time or money in doing everything pos- 
sible to advance the interests of the 
baker. I had a talk with Julius Fleisch- 
mann recently, and he put forth the sug- 
gestion, which I think is a good one, 
that southern bakers should push hot 
bread, and give their patrons the op- 
portunity to‘ buy hot bread and rolls as 
often as possible, thereby selling two 
loaves where one is now sold. 

“Hot bread is relished by the southern- 
er, especially, so it behooves us, as cater- 
ers to the public taste, to get our bread 
to our customers as fresh as_ possible. 
Bread should not be baked too long in 
advance of delivery and consumption. 
You will find that wherever folks can 
get hat bread they will buy it, and eat 
a great deal more than where the bread 
is cold and stale. 

“It is gratifying to note the campaign 
which is being put on now by many of 
our large milling companies, advocating 
the use of more wheat in the form of 
bread, rolls, cake, crackers, macaroni, 
ete. They fe right down the line, and 
starting with the farmer are trying to 
help every one concerned with wheat 
flour. Surely such a campaign is bound 
to do good for all, and especially the 
wheat farmer. 

“Julius Barnes, in a speech at Kansas 
City, recently stated that ‘American 
farming must be maintained by labor 
in competition with American standards 
of w in other industries, and the 
American farmer is entitled to an equal 





return for his labor and direction and 
investment with other American indus- 
tries and institutions.’ Surely no sane 
person wants to see wheat continually 
selling below the cost of production. 
We in the South, who depend so much - 
for our prosperity on a fair price for 
our cotton, must be perfectly willing to 
pay an equally fair price for the prod- 
ucts of other farmers from whom we 
draw our raw materials. You must not 
expect to buy $5 flour and see our cotton 
sell for 30c per lb.” 

N. E. Drake, president Drake Bros. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., followed with a 
short talk on cake specialization. He 
was introduced by F. O. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Stone Baking Co. who 
termed him the “Daddy of the Cake 
Baking Industry.” The speaker men- 
tioned that the wholesale cake business 
was approximately 30 years old, and 
practically was started in 1893, but that 
he had been in that line for even a 
longer period. 

Mr. Drake said that the original start 
of the wholesale cake business resulted 
from a trip he had made to Europe, 
where he visited a number of big cities 
and learned European methods of cake 
manufacture, That in exchange he had 
given the concerns whom he had come 
in contact with several suggestions for 
improvement of their business, and on his 
return to this country, he had applied 
the compiled ideas to general cake dis- 
tribution. 

The speaker also dwelt at length on 
the importance of selection of ingredi- 
ents and proper sanitation in the shops. 
Good distribution, and particularly the 
personal contact with individual em- 
ployees, were other matters touched 
upon. 


Wednesday, May 2 


John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, was the first speaker 
at this session. He advocated, among 
other things, co-operation between the 
two bodies. He urged the indorsement of 
the “Eat More Wheat” movement, claim- 
ing that it would benefit the health of 
the American public, and especially that 
of the children. 

He also made a plea that toast should 
become the national breakfast food, In 
part, he said: “Toast is the greatest 
breakfast food in the world, but because 
we have been asleep, manufacturers of 
breakfast foods that cannot touch toast 
in any manner have stolen a_ great 
amount of business from us. Advertis- 
ing with real facts to give the public 
will change this, and it is up to every 
man in the industry to put his shoulder 
to the wheel.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Burns emphasized 
the fact that the Allied Trades were 
constantly working to aid the baking in- 
dustry, and were urging that more bread 
should be eaten throughout the country. 

Harry Collins Spillman, New York, 
followed with a brillian’ address on 
“Personality,” during which he narrated 
a number of most interesting anecdotes. 
He started out by saying that the trou- 
ble with the baking business was that 
it had half-baked men behind well-baked 
loaves, and that the question of man- 
power was a problem that had to be 
solved. He discussed at some length 
the question of salesmen, and what a 
good salesman ought to be. The speak- 
er said in part: 

“Manpower is the secret of any busi- 
ness, and until the members of any in- 
dustry turn to the development of same, 
ultimate success cannot be. achieved. You 
cannot make a salesman out of anything 
less than a man, and unless your sales- 
men are real men and not mere order 
takers, you are not on the road to suc- 
cess. In them lies the future of your 
business, so train them to see right, act 
right, and to think right. Men who see, 
th 


nk and act right are the men who 
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eventually will be the leaders in any busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Spillman declared that the Golden 
Rule is the last hope of the business of 
the world, and that it rapidly is being 
applied in all lives. He remarked that 
until the members of any industry co- 
operate and apply the Golden Rule to 
their business, that particular business 
will not advance. In brief, he said, “You 
may say this Pollyanna stuff is all 
wrong, and that I am a hopeless and 
incorrigible optimist, but I claim that 
the men who hold back and think they 
can cheat, lie and steal, and not sacri- 
fice a little of their own gain, so that 
the industry may lift itself out of the 
ruts, are holding back the entire world.” 

Evelyn Turner, of La Grange, Ga., 
the eight-year-old war adopted little 
sister of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, was then introduced with her 
mother, they being guests of the associ- 
ation, At the 1922 convention, held at 
Savannah, a motion was passed by the 
Allied Trades to adopt this child for the 
purpose of educating her, and funds 
were collected at that time. 

John W. Burns, president of the Al- 
lied Trades, now reported that there was 
about $500 in the treasury and _ intro- 
duced a plan for the further raising of 
a $5,000 trust fund. After some dis- 
cussion, it was decided to raise the lat- 
ter amount before Jan. 1, 1924, in order 
to give the little sister a good educa- 
tion. Pledge cards were handed round, 
and subscriptions taken, Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, heading the list with a donation 
of $100. 

Before the session was concluded, over 
$2,000 had been raised and a board of 
trustees appointed to take care of the 
funds, O. L. Steele, of Atlanta, the rep- 
resentative of the International Milling 
Co., was appointed chairman. It was 
further decided to send out pledge cards 
to those members of the Allied Trades 
who were not present at the meeting. 

R. W. Harvey, of the Harvey Adver- 
tising Agency, Atlanta, followed with an 
interesting paper on “A Salable Loaf,” 
which was listened to with great inter- 
est. 

The results of the bread contest were 
announced and included the awarding of 
a loving cup by the Allied Trades to 
the winner of the first prize. Bruce M. 
Warner, of the Peerless Sanitary Equip- 
ment Co., La Fayette, Ind., had taken 
charge of this contest at the request of 
Gordon Smith, and the judges included 
Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., 
Dr. E. B. Nicolait, Quality Bakers of 
America, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association. 

It was announced that the first prize 
had been secured by A. Geilfuss, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., while the second 
award was made to Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala., the third to Harold Salmon, 
Weil Baking Co., New Orleans, and the 
fourth and fifth to B. C. Vedder, Day- 
tona, Fla., and B. J. Pollman, Meridian, 
Miss., respectively. 

At the same time, it was pointed out 
that the winners of numbers two, three 
and four had recently taken a course at 
the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago or, rather, certain members of 
the staff of these firms had taken 
courses. 

Brooks Morgan, president of the 
Frank E. Block Co., Atlanta, recounted 
his experiences of 12 years as president 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He traced the his- 
tory and growth of his association and 
of the biscuit and cracker trades. He 
specially referred to the war-time activi- 
ties so far as they related to the cracker 
trade, and mentioned the different bak- 
ers’ committees that had worked in 
Washington at that time. He also said 
that when he first became associated with 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association it was dominated by a few 
men who did not have the interests of 
the small baker at heart, but that now 
the situation had entirely altered. 

President Gordon Smith then an- 
nounced that Walter Brown, of the New 
South Baker, had some time previously 
offered an award of a travelling bag to 
the member of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry who was successful in 
bringing to the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation the greatest number of new 
members. The award was made to 
Frank J. Carey, representative of the 
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American Bakers’ Machinery Co., who 
had secured 10 new members. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard followed with an 
address on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign, in the course of which he urged 
the convention to adopt this slogan as 
an official one for the association. He 
described his interviews with secretaries 
Hoover, Davis and Wallace regarding 
this campaign, and declared that at a 
recent conference they expressed an 
opinion that the slogan would be pro- 
ductive of excellent results for food pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

The speaker mentioned that this move- 
ment was a national one and was not in 
any way confined to any particular 
branch of trade, such as millers, bakers 
and allied trades, but one covering all 
lines which were in any way connected 
with wheat and the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

Dr. Barnard further remarked that 
he expected shortly a national clearing 
house would be established in Chicago, 
which would function this great move- 
ment and help put it across. Among 
other things mentioned by the speaker 
was that recently he had an interview 
with the governor of Indiana, who had 
promised his aid, and that the message 
would be sent to all bakers in the state, 
whether organized or not. 

In conclusion, Dr. Barnard mentioned 
that he was on his way to address bak- 
ers at Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., 
and from there would go to Detroit, 
Mich., to address the advertising clubs 
of that city. All this in connection with 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. 


Thursday, May 3 

One of the principal subjects discussed 
at this session was the new Code of 
Ethics, which was unanimously adopted 
after a slight amendment had been made. 
The code embraces an agreement to use 
only goods of purity and quality, and 
not imitations or substitutes. Some 
other points in connection with the code 
are that no tobacco shall be used in 
shops where food is being manufactured, 
and that all bread and foodstuffs shall 
be prepared and distributed for sale 
under strict sanitary conditions. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


“Realizing the solemn responsibility 
that rests upon the baking industry in 
providing mankind with bakery products, 
it is but fitting that I subscribe my sup- 
port to the principles, ideals and prac- 
tices embodied in this, the Code of Eth- 
ics of the Southern Bakers’ Association. 

“It is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of this Code of Ethics is to encour- 
age the members of the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association to strive always to bet- 
ter serve mankind through quality and 
purity of ingredients and product, clean- 
liness and sanitation, efficient service, 
and honesty and truthfulness, to the end 
that the baking industry of the South 
enjoy the confidence and good will of 
the consuming public, and through ob- 
servance of the fundamental principles 
of fair business dealings as herein out- 
lined, among the members of the associ- 
ation and with all others, to eliminate 
possibility of unfair practices, thereby 
insuring confidence among members of 
the association; all to the end that the 
baking industry of the South may be 
further developed on a sound foundation. 

“To effect these ideal conditions it is 
necessary that the members of the as- 
sociation, severally and collectively, ac- 
cept, foster and practice this Code of 
Ethics, and in accordance I voluntarily 
declare my intentions as follows: 

“As a manufacturer of food I recog- 
nize my responsibility to the public, and 
hereby agree that all foods prepared 
and offered for sale by me or the com- 
pany which I represent shall be prepared 
and distributed for sale under strict 
sanitary conditions. 

“IT will use in my products only ma- 
terials of known purity and quality, re- 
fusing to use any imitation or substitute 
= intended to deceive the pub- 
ie. 
“I further agree that the use of to- 
bacco in any form will not be permitted 
within the premises where food is being 
manufactured, 

“I do further recognize my moral ob- 
ligation to the public and to the baking 
industry, as a whole, to keep accurate 
records of costs of manufacturing and 
sale, so that I may give full value to 








the public, due consideration to my em- 
ployees, and assure a reasonable profit 
to myself, or to the company I repre- 
sent. 

“T will tolerate no misrepresentation 
of the products of my plant, either by 
direct statement or through advertising. 

“Believing in the sincerity and hon- 
-~ of the members of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association in their adoption of 
the foregoing as the Code of Ethics of 
the association, and having full confi- 
dence in my physical and moral ability 
to so do, I hereby declare it my inten- 
tion to abide by these standards, in let- 
ter and in spirit. I agree that should I 
fail to make my business conduct con- 
form to these standards of practice I 
shall not be morally privileged to con- 
tinue as a member in good faith, or to 
use the emblem of this association, and 
I further agree that such failure to con- 
form to these standards will automat- 
ically show me to be unworthy of rec- 
ognition by the association.” 

H. E. Turley, bacteriologist, American 
Institute of Baking, confined his talk 
chiefly to three primal factors: (1) as 
to what was being done in the bacteri- 
ological world for the baker; (2) a dis- 
cussion as to molds in bakeries, what 
they are, their origin, and how to de- 
crease same; (3) rope in bread, and as 
to what it is—some of its characteristics 
and method of prevention. 

Mr. Turley had also an educational 
display of various types of mold as 
found in bakery products, consisting of 
samples of its early and advanced stages, 
and showing he | yeast, and bacteria. 
Photographs of different bread bakings 
were also displayed, showing result of 
poor quality of rn improper dough 
fermentation, and one picture of an un- 
usual bread trouble. A number of items 
of interest to bakers were also shown 
under the microscope. 

I. K. Russell, editor Baking Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, talked on “How the Na- 
tional Association Can Help the Bak- 
ers’ Advertising.” He said: “A year 
ago, a price quarrel tore our industry 
from end to end. Many sections lost 
faith in a national association, and de- 
cided to go it alone in state and sec- 
tional associations. Many other sections 
had never learned to meet in local 
groups. 

“Here in the South there was a staunch 
background for a year of splendid ef- 
fort. There was no dissension and no 
failure to see the vision of a solidly 
organized national association, however 
much other sections had lost the vision. 
We knew we had one section splendidly 
behind us as we went out for our year 
of work, 

“First there was the case of Penn- 
sylvania to take care of. There doubt as 
to the need for a national and for its 
possible success had resulted in a sec- 
tional feeling and the building of a 
strong state association. Our case was 
presented at Bedford Springs. They 
saw the newer vision and sent us their 
strongest men to help build up the na- 
tional. Their president, Raymond Stritz- 
inger, is now our governor and is work- 
ing as few governors have ever worked 
for a better national organization. 

“Next came the case of New England, 
which had arisen in sectional pride, and 
there was a movement on foot even to 
build up a paid secretary’s office, with 
a research institute similar to ours. It 
was to be New England for New Eng- 
land, 

“I spoke before those folks, and I 
could see Fort Ticonderoga out the win- 
dow from the speaking platform. I sug- 
gested that while the Vermont Green 
Mountain Boys took it, it required the 
united efforts of Washington and his 
Virginians and the men from all the 
Southland to hold it for America. So 
I suggested it would now take the united 
efforts of all of the baking industry’s 
members from the South and Southwest 
and the West to bring New England 
into her own in the baking world. 

“So New England caught the vision 
of the greater tasks for the national 
association. She sent us Swanson and 
Hathaway ag governors. They have 
worked long and faithfully, and rank 
high among those noble pioneers who 
are spending themselves to win recogni- 
tion for the baking industry. 

“The great West responded when it 
had a chance to learn what-.national as- 
sociation work meant for our. industry. 
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It sent its men to us to help to man 
the national ship, and they are organ- 
izing their state associations everywhere 
throughout the West. 

“In the case of our School of Baking 
a Chicago baker arose who was willing 
to plunge into the work of setting it on 
its feet, regardless of his personal wel- 
fare and his personal business. Julian 
Livingston gave his time in unstinted 
measure, and the school course today 
shapes itself directly into baking prob- 
lems as the baker knows them. He 
learns what keeping the ingredients 
checked up with the oven output means. 
He knows, when he graduates, the re- 
action of every ingredient to all other 
ingredients of the loaf. 

‘A few years ago the Fleischmann 
Co. alone carried the burden of popu 
larizing bakers’ bread, and took its pay, 
if any there was, in the form of a few 
more yeast sales. Now the flour peopk 
have recognized that they cannot sell 
flour by advertising flour - Ban but mus! 
advertise the flour made products, and 
so they are advertising macaroni and 
er and bread, and are sharing in the 

urden of winning a better name for 
wheat products that the Fleischmann Co. 
had to carry alone until recently.” 

Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn., 
spoke briefly on merchandising. He 
claimed that the individuality of the 
salesman had a lot to do with customers 
purchasing goods from certain concerns, 
that is, when the question of quality and 
price was considered equal. He advo- 
cated, in conclusion, that the members 
of the association get behind the newly 
appointed president and help him to in- 
crease the standing of the association. 
Also that they should all endeavor to 
make the next convention—wherever i/ 
was to be held—a greater success, if pos 
sible, than the present one. 

The election of officers resulted a: 
follows: president, J. L. Skelton, Mor 
ristown, Tenn; vice president, John Sey- 
bold, Miami, Fla; treasurer, J. B. Ev- 
eridge, Columbus, Ga. 

J. A. Cureton, Greenville, S. C., F. B. 
Evers, Nashville, Tenn, J. H. Quint, 
Savannah, Ga., Gordon Smith, Mobile. 
Ala., were elected to serve on the ex 
ecutive committee for one year, while 
B. P. Pollman, Meridian, Miss., F. 0. 
Stone, Atlanta, Ga., and C, R. Roberts, 
Knoxville, Tenn., will hold that office for 
two years. The appointment of a sec- 
retary is to be made later. 

The installation of the newly elected 
officers followed, after which President 
Skelton made a well-timed address ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the members. 

he following resolutions were brought 
before the convention and adopted: 

Whereas, The basic national prosperity 
of America has suffered because of the 
failure of the farmer to market the 
whole of his wheat crop for the past 
few years; and 

Whereas, A surplus annually of 176,- 
000,000 bus of unsold wheat has de 
stroyed the farmer’s purchasing power 
and has resulted in political and social 
discontent; and 

Whereas, Many far-sighted federal of 
ficials, statesmen, governors of states, 
and groups of farmers, civic associations, 
business leaders, bakers and millers have 
unanimously agreed that American pros- 
perity will be promoted by the absorp- 
tion in America of the unsold whea' 
surplus formerly exported abroad; there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Bakers’ 
Association, in convention at Atlanta, 
Ga., hereby indorses the “Eat Mor 
Wheat” movement, to the end that an 
added slice of bread, or some equivalent 
use of breadstuffs, per meal in eacl: 
American family shall bring the farm 
prosperity back to its normal condition; 
be it also 

Resolved, That the Southern Bakers’ 
Association hereby authorizes its secre- 
tary to apply for association member- 
ship in the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion under the terms of its constitution 
as amended at the national convention) 
of 1922. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

The entertainment committee and its 
chairman, J. H. Wagner, had provided 
plenty of amusement for the visitors, and 
southern hospitality, prevailed. The East 
Lake Country Club opened its golf course 
for those who cared to play, and many 
took advantage of this courtesy. 
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On Monday evening, April 30, a dance 
with refreshments was held in the main 
dining room of the Ansley Hotel. On 
Tuesday afternoon the ladies were enter- 
tained at the Howard Theatre, while in 
the evening the Atlanta bakers were 
hosts at the Ansley Hotel Roof Garden, 
with a cabaret, dancing and _ refresh- 
ments. On Wednesday a ladies’ lunch at 
the Atlanta Woman’s Club, and an auto- 
mobile ride during which places of inter- 
est were visited, were the chief features 
of the day. The evening was spent at 
the East Lake Country Club, where din- 
ner was served, after which some vaude- 
ville stunts were given by members of 
the Allied Trades. Gordon Smith, of 
Mobile, on this occasion was presented 
with a handsome snakewood cane. A 
leather wallet was also presented to 
Treasurer J. B. Everidge, of Columbus, 
Ga., and a fine fountain pen and pencil 
to Chairman Wagner. 


NOTES 


Approximately 110 bakers and 200 
members of the Allied Trades registered. 
_T. L. Hoffman and J. B. Nicholson 
were present from the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. 

Tie Marshall Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by H. N. Ogden and J. M. 
Dempster. 

Those representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. included S. D. Kennedy and 
F. C, Lang. 

Louisiana was represented by William 
Sehri, New Orleans, and William Wolf, 
Baton Rouge. 

N. L.. Hensley, vice president the Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
spent some time at the convention. . 

Frank B. Haskell and M. B. Martin 
represented Swift & Co., and gave out 
some good literature on pastry goods. 

William Hines, manager Rogers Co. 
bakery, Atlanta, gave a barbecue and 
Brunswick stew for a number of his 
friends. 

T’. L., Jordan came from Newark, N. J., 
to look after the interest of P. Ballantine 
& Sons. He was accompanied by Wright 
Van Deusen. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., returned to Al- 
bion on April 29, after spending four 
weeks in Florida. 

J. P. McNally looked after the inter- 
ests of the Schulze Advertising Service, 
and at the close of the convention left 
for Scranton, Pa. 

The Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co.’s 
contingent included J. D. Sewell, M. E. 
Walker, W. B. White, J. W. Johnson and 
George T. Phillips. 

Herman F, Wright, manager flour mill 
department American Hominy Co., came 
from Chicago, intending to spend some 
time in the Southeast. 

S. W. Walker, of the Dry Milk Co., 
was accompanied by J. Brown, southern 
representative, who has been located 10 
years in that territory. 

Mississippi bakers present were L. H. 
Mattingley, Hattiesburg; B. J. Pollman, 
Meridian. Roy M. Everidge, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., was also present. 

A. P. Doerr, general sales manager 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was accompanied 
by L. Lathrop and W. S. Whiteside. Mr. 
Doerr reported business fairly brisk. 

Those representing the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation were F. D. Kaths, W. 
F. Denman, H. R. Kauffman, W. O. Bar- 
ber, C. T. Bramblitt, and J. W. Burns. 

From North Carolina came W. N. 
Johnston, Morresville; H. O. Miller, Caro- 
lina Baking Co., Charlotte; A. J. Salley, 
Statesville; B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh. 

Those representing the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. were A. McLemore, W. H. 
Lafever, T. D. Barry; also W. R. Morris, 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co. of 
the Southwest. 

Representatives of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. present were F. M. Chandler, 
Emory J. Price, T. M. Arden, J. E. 
Whitehurst, and M. E. Rider, T. E. Rea 
and H. A. Jacobson. 

J. W. Carence looked after the inter- 
ests of the Campbell Baking Co. research 
department, which has been sending to 
members of the Allied Trades a pamphlet 
on its product, Paniplus. 
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Eugene N. Nicolait and W. F. Grimm 
represented the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica and the Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc. 
The latter has just moved into larger 
offices at 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 

F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, came from 
Kansas City to attend the convention 
and was accompanied by a large con- 
tingent of representatives of the com- 
pany. 

The International Co., Baltimore, had 
a large contingent present, which includ- 
ed D. W. Vinson from Raleigh, N. ‘C., 
S. S. Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla., C. P. 
Caraway, Indianapolis, Ind., and A. C. 
Beall. 

R. E. Brierley, vice president Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, was accompanied by 
James Greenless and G. W. Moehle. His 
company has just moved its offices from 
Long Island City to 56 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Those representing the American Dia- 
malt Co. included Walter D. Phillips, 
C. H. Van Cleef and R. H. Mathew. 
Mr. Van Cleef looked after the interests 
of the Allied Trades, of which associa- 
tion he is secretary. 

The International Milling Co.’s repre- 
sentatives were W. H. O’Keefe, T. Hy- 
land, E. C. Beedee and O. L. Steele. The 
latter is very active in connection with 
committees of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and resides at Atlanta. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was accom- 
panied by M. G. De Laat, district man- 
ager in southeastern states. Mr. Vogtel 
had been calling on the trade in the 
Southeast and was en route home. 

J. G. Parry and C. I. Dick looked after 
the interests of the Procter & Gamble Co. 
Mr. Dick has been calling on bakers for 
about 28 years, and during this period has 
worked in 27 states. e has been 12 
years with the Procter’& Gamble Co. 

Those from South Carolina were Ely 
Condon, William Condon, Charleston; J. 
H. Cureton, Greenville; A. Geilfuss, Og- 
den Geilfuss, Dixie Cake Co., Spartan- 
burg; T. D. Taylor, Columbus; A. Thom- 
as, T. W. Wordworth, Spartanburg. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s contingent in- 
cluded Fred E. Clarke, newly appointed 
vice president, Dr. R. E. Lee, Robert J. 
Witt, H. J. Cahill, G. S. Delauney, J. 
Booth, E. A. Fischer, E. De Laney, J. 
W. Taylor, J. Kusnick, L. Tillman and 
S. J. Godfrey. 

Representatives of trade journals pres- 
ent: A. Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; G. 
Warren Wheeler, Bakers’ Review; George 
Moody, Southwestern Miller; Walter W. 
Brown, A. S. Rose, Clyde C. Stogner, New 
South Baker; A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller. 

John W. Burns, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, was married on April 28, at 


Evansville, Ind., to Cora L. Goeke, daugh- - 


ter of Edward F. Goeke, one of the old- 
est flour and feed men in southern In- 
diana. He spent his honeymoon at the 
convention, and received numerous con- 
gratulations. 


The Arkansas City Milling Co. was rey- 
resented by A. J. Jacobson, general sales 
manager, and its Atlanta representative, 
Theodore Nathan. Mr. Jacobson has ar- 
ranged with E. R. Reynolds, who has 
been for 18 years connected with the flour 
business in the Southeast, to represent 
his company. 

“Ach Louie” Winternitz, the old timer, 
was presented by Gordon Smith, during 
one of the business sessions, with a fine 
walking stick, and was congratulated by 
his many friends on his sixty-ninth birth- 
day. Although Mr. Winternitz has re- 
tired, he always receives a hearty wel- 
come when attending conventions. 


George E. Dean, president Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., and presi- 
dent Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, divided his time between 
meeting the bakers and playing golf. 
Mr. Dean stated that his son, W. Clark 
Dean, will be married, June 17, to Miss 
M. W. Wonsey, of St. Clair, Mich. 


Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president Hubbard 
Oven Co., was accompanied by Mrs. J. 
W. Hicklin, H. O. Bennet, her son, and 
C. S. Sharp, eastern representative. Mrs. 
Bennett had just come from Lakeland, 
Fla., where she had been spending some 


weeks at her winter home. She an- 
nounced that one of her daughters was to 
be married shortly. 

Present from Florida: J. Brouwerens, 
West Palm Beach; C. A. Egli, Jackson- 
ville; L. L. Hughey, Plainview Baking 
Co., Pensacola; E. B. Lewis, Lee Baking 
Co., Tampa; Walter E. Moeller, St. 
Augustine; J. E. Reed, Pensacola; John 
Seybold, Miami; John Waalewya, Henry 
Waalewya, Domestic bakery, West Palm 
Beach; C. A. Worthington, Tampa. 

C. L. Russell, W. S. Amidon and Frank 
J. Carey looked after the interests of 
the American Bakers Machinery Co. 
Mr. Amidon had recently returned from 
the Texas bakers’ annual convention. 
Frank J. Carey, southern representative 
of the company, won the award of a 
travelling bag presented by the New 
South Baker for obtaining the greatest 
number of new members for the associa- 
tion. 

Bruno Schmidt, who has been connect- 
ed with Jaburg Bros., New York, for a 
number of years, has recently entered 
business on his own account under the 
name of Schmidt & Klein, 105 Hudson 
Street. This concern has established a 
service bureau for retail bakers, which 
is to include among other things a regu- 
lar bookkeepng service, weekly market 
news, free laboratory service and adver- 
tising and printing. 

Tennessee bakers included Charles 
Cooper, Newport; C. M. Easley, Morris- 
town; F. V. Evers, American Bread Co., 
Nashville; C. R. Huffins, Dayton; J. L. 
Lutz, Vienna bakery, Chattanooga; C. R. 
Roberts, Knoxville; J. L. Skelton, John- 
son City; J. L. Suly, Vienna bakery, 
Chattanooga; C. K. Swan, Knoxville; W. 
C. Thomas, Maryville; J. B. Williams, 
Western Height bakery, Knoxville; J. A. 
Winkelman, Tenet: Frank Gussman, 
Nashville Baking Co., Nashville. 


Local bakers present included C. A. 
Berman, Schlesinger & Meyer Baking 
Co; Howard Fisch, William Fisch, John 
A. Wayt, American Bakeries Co; J. H. 
Hines, L. W. Rogers Co; Eli Kaviorous, 
Zakas bakery; George Mau; E. McDon- 
ald, Silverman bakery; Harry J. Mon- 
tague, L. E. Rogers, American Bakeries 
Co; J. H. Nichols, Green & White bakery; 
C. D. Pierre; A. Sroci, S. Sroci, Atlanta 
Baking Co; F. O. Stone, Stone Baking 
Co; M. Taylor, European bakery; A. A. 
Wiseberg, Harry Silverman Co. 


Bakers present from Georgia included 
W. H. Benson, Athens; Mrs. W. E. 
Blackshear, Gainesville; George F. Claus- 
sen, Augusta; J. B. Everidge, Columbus; 
Charles Fisher, Millen; W. H. Flowers, 
Thomasville; E. F. Hazel, Macon; P. R. 
Nugent, Savannah; “A. L. Powell, La 
Grange; J. H. Quint, Schafer Bakery, 
Inc., Savannah; R. E. Rhodes, Bake- 
Rite bakery, Columbus; H. W. Rucker, 
Albany; Ramon _ Scruggs, Rossville; 
Thomas: H. Taylor, Toccoa; E. A. Veal, 
Hartwell; J. F. Derst, Savannah; J. E. 
Kissel, Augusta. 


Those registering from Alabama in- 
cluded E. E. Essig, Banner Baking Co., 
Birmingham; J. C. Finklestein, Mont- 
gomery bakery, Montgomery; J. Hardin, 
Tuscaloosa; Ben Held, Anniston; W. H. 
Ingram, Opelika; E. C. Lloyd, Anniston; 
Walter C. Lloyd, Selma; T. A. McGough, 
Birmingham; F. P. Pollman, Mobile; B. 
Randman, G. Randman, Bohemian bak- 
ery, Birmingham; L. Schettler, Juilles 
bakery, Mobile; Gordon Smith, Mobile; 
J. F. Smither, Twin City Bread Co., Al- 
bany; J. H. Stevens, Lanett; George P. 
Strip, Lee F. Strip, Gadsden. 


Representatives of flour milling con- 
cerns registered: A. B. Westphal, Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co; J. V. Potts, 
Cherokee Mills; J. B. Neel, E. B. Daniels, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co; J. W. Mes- 
sick, Crete Mills; L. B. Walker, Cumber- 
land Mills Co; A. L. Cassady, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co; Otis B. Durbin, Goerz Flour 
Mills Co; Joseph H. Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; E. B. Walker, Liberty 
Mills; C. J. Marboe, John McCall, Hormel 
Milling Co; E. R. Reynolds, Midland 
Flour Milling Co; R. B. Laing, Oklahoma 
Mill Co; B. F. Herren, Russell Milling 
Co; C. L. Seehorn, Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co; John C. Schofield, T. R. Lanigan, 
R. C. De Graffenried, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; Andrew Smith, B. F. Parker, 

ichita Flour Mills Co. 


George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
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Diastase Co., brought a large party in 
special cars. They left New York on 
April 28, and detrained at Charlotte, N. 
C., over Sunday, where they were enter- 
tained by H. O. Miller, of the Carolina 
Baking Co. During the day the party 
also visited Mr. Miller’s plants at Char- 
lotte and Gastonia. Those making the 
trip were A. Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; R. 
E. Brierley, Liberty Yeast Corporation; 
V. C. Morris, Invisible Color Print Cor- 
poration; N. E. Drake, Drake Bros., 
Brooklyn; H. Collins Spillman, New 
York; George Muhly, Baltimore; A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co; O. R. Read, Read 
Machinery Co; E. L. Mitchell, Cabell 
Co; A. J. Salley, Home bakery, States- 
ville. N. C; S. W. Walker, Dry Milk 
Co; G. W. Wheeler, Bakers’ Review; R. 
J. Witt, Fleischmann Co; A. C. Beall and 
D. W. Vinson, International Co; H. O. 
Miller, Charlotte, N. C; Walter D. Phil- 
lips, American Diamalt Co; E. C. Baum, 
Joe Lowe Co; and J. Ray, flour salesman. 
Mr. Reuter went to a great deal of 
trouble to get this party together, and all 
reported a most enjoyable time en route. 

Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
included: George P. Reuter, S. F. Pias, 
Malt-Diastase Co; Paul Esselborn, Joseph 
Wishart, Century Machine Co; W. E. 


' Fay, Champion Machinery Co; R. J. 


Caudle, J. H. Day Co; John R. Bodin, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation; J. C. 
Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co; E. J. Cox, 
Hobart Mfg. Co; H. A. Lockwood, J. D. 
Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; E. C. 
Baum, R. J. H. Moesta, W. Eich, Joe 
Lowe Co; J. H. McLaughlin, P. P. Smith, 
McLaughlin Iron Works Co; O. B. Cart- 
wright, Menasha Printing & Carton Co; 
J. H. Braker, Merrell-Soule Sales Cor- 
poration; J. L. Lowry, Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co; W. W. Hulbert, Monarch 
Chemical Co; L. G. Robinson, Pabst Cor- 
poration; I. J. White, Petersen Oven Co; 
Bruce M. Warner, Peerless Sanitary 
Equipment Co; Ivan S. Hooker, Phila- 
delphia Malt Extract Co; O. R. Read, R. 
W. Arthurs, Read Machinery Co; Bruce 
Dodson, Jr., Reciprocal Exchange; I. M. 
Dunwoody, Sun Maid Raisin Growers; 
G. Jensen, E. F. Barto, Triumph Mfg. 
Co; L. R. Linosley, Walker Vehicle Co; 
W. E. Grovenor, E. B. Graeber, Wor- 
cester Salt Co; I. C. Baker, American 
Blower Co; T. Y. Van Sant, American 
Cotton Oil Co; V. Jacobson, Joseph Bak- 
er Sons & Perkins Co; J. H. Bast, J. H. 
Bast & Co; J. G. Redner, George T. Mel- 
vin, Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co; O. M. Strout, E. B. Taylor, 
Bessire & Co; Norman F. Pratt, Brazil 
Oil Burner Co; John A. Burgess, A. A. 
Sutor, California Central Creameries Co; 
S. A. Meinter, C. Carney, Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Co; J. H. Burkhouse, Central 
Waxed Paper Co; J. O. Nunes, Corrizo 
Extract Co; L. J. Rosenberg, Corrugated 
Paper Products Co; J. P. O’Donnell, 
Crandall, Petee Co; George S. Dennery, 
C. J. Herrmann, Charles Dennery, Inc; 
L. K. Batterton, Dryol Corporation; P. 
C. Westmoreland, J. B. Ford Co; Robert 
Garrison, Robert Garrison Co; S. H. 
Neuhans, Gasco Specialty Co; C. A. 
Gorndt, Gorndt Oven Co. 
A. S. Purves. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

PrrrsspurcH, Pa.—Samples of _ the 
bread made by the “No-Dough-Time” 
process were exhibited at the May meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association by H. C. Elste, district 
manager of the Fleischmann Co. They 


were sent from the New York laboratory 


of the Fleischmann Co. three days pre- 
vious and, despite this, the bread was 
soft, fresh tasting and most palatable. 

The process was explained to the bak- 
ers by Mr. Elste, who was kept busy 
furnishing them with copies of the for- 
mula for making the bread. Horace 
W. Crider, president of the association, 
congratulated the Fleischmann Co. ‘on 
the step forward in bakery research and 
on motion, unanimously adopted, the sec- 
retary was directed to forward to Julius 
Fleischmann a letter of appreciation and 
congratulation. : 

Max Spoth, of the Rex Tea Cake Co., 
gave an interesting talk on “Bakery 
Schools.” He said that the salvation of 
the baking trade rests in the ability to 
organize and operate a school for bakers, 
and that it would be a big burden off 
the backs of the flour and yeast men. 

C. C. Larus, 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Peoria Meeting Well Attended— Resolution Passed Supporting “Eat More 
Wheat” Campaign — Interesting Discussion by Experts on 
Various Causes for Bread Troubles—Adolph Benz, 
of Peoria, New President 


It seems to be in order for bakers at 
their meetings to pass resolutions indors- 
ing the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, 
which is so rapidly gaining momentum 
throughout the country. Such a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed by the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry at its seventeenth an- 
nual convention held at Peoria, April 24- 
26 and, furthermore, a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the governor of Illi- 
nois to urge him to issue a proclamation 
indorsing the move and also to take steps 
for active work among bakers. 

The convention was well attended, and 
the bakers took great interest in the dis- 
cussions on the standard weight and fair 
trades bills. A feature was the discussion 
of the causes of poor bread,. by P. G. 
Pirrie and Otis W. Hall. 

The convention was called to order 
Tuesday afternoon, April 24, at 1:30, by 


President Walter Spitz, of Danville. The . 


Rev. B. G. Carpenter delivered the open- 
ing prayer, and M. Finn, of the conven- 
tion bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce, welcomed the bakers to Peoria. J. 
H. Chapman, of Chicago, responded. 

President Spitz, in his annual address, 
said that not long ago bakers were not 
recognized among the leaders in their 
communities, because they held them- 
selves aloof from civic affairs. Bakers 
now, however, are recognized as business 
men, members of an important industry, 
and are being called upon for service. 
Mr. Spitz urged bakers to not only co- 
operate with one another, but also with 
other business men, to raise the commer- 
cial standards. Nothing is to be gained, 
he stated, by using unfair methods and 
fighting each other. The baker himself 
is the one who suffers, and the industry is 
given a setback. 

A weak spot in an organization is the 
failure of members to pay dues. It is 
necessary for all members to take care of 
their obligations to local and state asso- 
ciations, and money must be forthcoming 
if the activities of the organizations are 
to be carried out successfully. He also 
called the members’ attention to the 
work of the legislative committee in con- 
nection with House Bill No. 345, weights 
and measures, and urged them to help 
have it passed. In conclusion, he appealed 
to the bakers to play fair, to build up 
their business on a solid foundation, and 
to keep it in front rank. 

Secretary Adolph Benz gave a review 
of the activities of the association during 
the past year, and especially the work of 
the legislative committee. This body had 
been successful in having a standard 
weight bill introduced. He also referred 
to the fair trades bill, now before the 
legislature, which would prohibit unfair 
competition. 

The report of the treasurer, George 
Geissler, showed a balance of $353 in the 
treasury, much below that of precedin 
years, and an appeal was made to all 
members to pay their dues. 


“EAT MORE WHEAT” CAMPAIGN 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was the speaker at the 
opening session. He said in part: “For 
several years there has been a pronounced 
feeling among millers that the problems 
affecting bakers were identical with those 
of the millers, and at present there is 
more fraternal feeling between the mem- 
bers of these two industries. 

“For some time, millers have been look- 
ing for an opportunity to join with the 
bakers, and I think they have it now. 
There is considerable prosperity in this 
country with the industries, but not 
among the farmers. There is a surplus 
of 171,000,000 bus of wheat, and the gen- 
eral idea of the ‘Eat More Wheat’ cam- 
paign is to try to consume this surplus in 
the United States in the form of bread, 
cakes, crackers, etc. The campaign is 
only a few weeks old, but many varied 
interests. have been attracted to the 
movement.” In concluding, Mr. Husband 


expressed the hope that the association 
would indorse the campaign. 

John W. Burns, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
heartily indorsed the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement, and urged the bakers to sup- 
port it. He also spoke on co-operative 
advertising and the work done by his 
association. He then offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
passed: 

Whereas, The surplus production of 
wheat in the United States, averaging 
approximately 170,000,000 bus annually, 
cannot longer be sold for export at a 
price which will return cost to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and the lack of a profitable 
export market for this surplus wheat is 
an important factor in delaying the re- 
turn of general prosperity to our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, In the opinion of many of 
our leading dietitians the health and 
physical well-being of the American peo- 
ple (especially children) would be greatly 
improved if the bread ration of the na- 
tion was increased at least one fifth; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Association 
of the Baking Industry indorses the slo- 
gan “Eat More Wheat,” and the cam- 
paign under that slogan now being con- 
ducted in an effort to bring to the atten- 
tion of the consumers of the country the 
fact that a greater consumption of wheat 
will bring increased prosperity to the 
wheat farmers, and thus aid in bringing 
about national prosperity, as well as in- 
crease health to our people; be it also 

Resolved, That we urge all our mem- 
bers to adopt the slogan, “Eat More 
Wheat,” in their advertising, and to do 
everything possible to promote the cam- 
paign; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed, representing this association, to 
call upon the governor of the state of 
Illinois to solicit his support for the cam- 
paign, and to urge that he issue a procla- 
mation to the people of Illinois calling 
upon consumers and business interests 
throughout the state to actively support 
the campaign to “Eat More Wheat.” 


STANDARD WEIGHT BILL 

Following this there was a discussion 
on the standard wéight bill. The Illinois 
association had indorsed this at its meet- 
ing at Danville, but several bakers 
brought up the question of the split loaf 
and the %-lb loaf. The legislative com- 
mittee was finally authorized to offer 


an amendment which would eliminate the ° 


¥,-lb loaf, and one that split loaves made 
with two separate pieces of dough in one 
pan shall be sold as one loaf and not 
broken apart for separate selling. 

C. K. Weismantel, Arthur Feickert and 
William H. Kieg were appointed on the 
auditing committee, and George Goeker, 
Oscar Strand and George Grimm on the 
nominating committee. 

The morning session, April 25, was the 
best attended and the most interesting of 
the convention. The room was packed 
with bakers, many of whom had brought 
along loaves of bread to be judged by 
Peter G. Pirrie, of the Advance Milling 
Co., and Otis W. Hall, of the American 
Institute of Baking. 


CAUSES OF POOR BREAD 


Mr. Hall spoke of the work being done 
by the service department of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and cited various 
experiences he had had with bakers who 
were having trouble with their bread. He 
mentioned one in Florida, who was blend- 
ing four flours and getting a bad streak 
in his loaf. He found that one of the 
flours was musty and badly deteriorated, 
and responsible for the streak. Mr. Hall, 
in speaking of blending, said that some 
bakers dump a certain number of ba 
of different flours into the mixer, oy n 

t 


the other ingredients and mix up, 
which they call blending. 
A number of bakers, he said, are try- 


ing to make a loaf with a thin, tender 


crust, and do not seem to realize that 
a malt, and sweetened condensed 
milk have a great deal to do with the 
character of the crust. He also stated 
that the condition of their crust depended 
greatly on the proper regulation of the 
humidity in their proof box. The amount 
of steam used in the oven also influences 
the crust. 

About once a week, he said, he gets a 
formula from a baker running a sponge, 
who uses a lot of yeast in it and then 
puts a yeast food in the dough, after the 
fermentation is all completed in the 
sponge. In this case the only good the 
yeast food does is to help get a good oven 
spring, while if it had been in the 
sponge it would have helped the fermen- 
tation, and then been in at the finish to 
help in the oven. 

Mr. Hall also mentioned the old ques- 
tion of time and temperature, and said 
that the thermometer is the principal 
working tool of the baker. 

Peter G. Pirrie, formerly head of the 
American Institute School of Baking, and 
now technical director for the Advance 


Milling Co., was the next speaker. He 
said one of the biggest causes of poor 
bread is lack of thinking, and that bakers 
don’t use the knowledge they have. His 


work, he stated, was to get them started 
in the right direction. e went into de- 
tails regarding certain causes for poor 
bread, and dwelt on water temperature, 
and instruments for proof box and oven 
to measure temperature and humidity. 

Following this Mr. Pirrie and Mr. Hall 
judged and discussed the many loaves 
which had been brought by the bakers, 
using the American Institute score card. 
One fine loaf rated 921% points, while an- 
other only received 62. The entrant of 
the poor loaf had written Secretary Benz 
that he was unable to be present at the 
convention, but was sending a loaf which 
he considered the best home made loaf 
in his section. Secretary Benz also an- 
nounced that this, baker was not a mem- 
ber of the association, and expressed the 
opinion he would have reaped much good 
from this meeting. 


MACHINERY VS. HAND WORK 

At the afternoon session, John M. 
Hartley, the popular secretary of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
spoke as follows: 

“In the last six or seven years machine 
production has supplanted hand labor in 
all larger shops, and conditions as they 
are have been accepted as the rule of the 
trade and without any handicaps in any 
contract that I now know of. This transi- 
tion has closed a phase in the bread bak- 
ing trade, and brought us into another 
period where we must reckon with ma- 
chine production and all that implies— 
refinements in control, a laboratory basis 
for all production activities, centraliza- 
tion of responsibility, specialization, and 
every other further step in the complete 
industrialization of the productive part of 
the trade. 

“This means heavier capital investment 
for production, a more intensive competi- 
tion to meet increasing production from 
improved machine effort, and consequent 
organization and probable reorganization 
to extend competitive markets and find 
profits for investment. 

“First came a scattering of machines 
of an experimental nature. Then came a 
hooking up and co-ordinating of the ma- 
chines. This necessitated a side excur- 
sion into fermentation and control of 
doughs. Finding the facts, a method of 
control was accepted that allowed fur- 
ther steps in automatic production. 
Every improvement in machinery had to 
be paralleled by improvement and further 
knowledge of the doughs to be handled. 
And thus gradually, step by step, factory 
bread has been evolved and accepted by 
the wholesale producers. 

“Every large baker has consciously or 
hvvetag ings 4 been interested. Some 
have taken the positive course apd sought 
these industrial improvements on their 
own behalf. Others have taken the nega- 
tive attitude and got into line only after 
our equipment purveyors have worked out 
new machinery to offer them. In the be- 
ginning the progress was mostly hap- 

azard. As machinery was offered for 
different work, or phases of production, 
progress has been more orderly. Pro- 
grammes have been outlined, and definite 
results sought. This has necessitated an 
increasingly broader view of the business 
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as larger investments have become neces- 
sary to keep pace with competitive pro- 
duction. 

“The history of our trade, that once was 
wholly a craft, becoming a semicraft as 
power relieved the worker of some of the 
heavy tasks, at last blossoming out into a 
completely industrialized trade, is but a 
repetition of the evolution in other indus- 
tries. It takes money to buy machinery, 
money to support laboratories, money to 
extend markets and promote sales. The 
same expense and study necessary to 
standardize one plant will suffice to stand- 
ardize any number of plants. Money 
that was needed to follow out the natura! 
evolution was real investment, whether 
used for machinery, or research, or mar- 
keting. . 

“Money will not lend itself to invest 
ment unless assured of returns. A one 
oven plant will not justify specializatio: 
in marketing, or research, or a full grou; 
of machinery, nor will departmental in 
vestment in one large plant compare i 
competitive returns with laboratory an 
marketing costs that can be spread over 
a number of plants under one firm. Our 
market is an intensely competitive one; 
investment returns depend largely on ef- 
ficient administration, and administration 
must of necessity return earnings on the 
full investment, whether of machinery 
and other physical assets, or of research 
in its various branches that apply to pro- 
duction, or of marketing.” 

William H. Korn, president American 
Bakers’ Association, brought greeting: 
from that body, and outlined its plans 
and work. He said all Illinois bakers 
should be members of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association. This body and the Re- 
tail. Bakers’ Association have the same 
aims, he said, trying to improve conditions 
in the baking industry and to increase the 
consumption of bakers’ bread. Follow- 
ing Mr. Korn’s appeal for members, 
about 15 bakers signified their intention 
to become members of the national asso 
ciation. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Retuil 
Bakers’ Association of America, was tli 
next speaker, and in his usual forcefu! 
manner discussed “What Ails This State 
Association?” He stated he found during 
the past few years that financial support 
was lacking. It is the duty of every 
member to pay his dues, as it is impos 
sible to accomplish anything without 
money. He suggested that rules should 
be adopted that a member who has not 
paid his dues is not entitled to recognition 
at conventions. Money is especially need- 
ed along legislative lines. Many bills will 
be introduced that will require attention, 
and bakers must be alert and do their 
share to support the association. 

Dr. R. M. Allen, of the Ward Baking 
Co., was unable to be present, so the chair- 
man called for a discussion of the state 
trade commission bill, generally known 
as the fair trades bill, which is before the 
state legislature. Secretary Benz and 
J. M. Hartley were the principal speak 
ers on this subject, and a test vote showed 
that practically all bakers present were in 
favor of the proposed legislation. 


EIGHT-HOUR BILL FOR WOMEN 


The bakers were slow in gathering on 
Thursday morning, and it was after 1! 
o’clock when John M. Hartley final); 
called the meeting to order, Presiden! 
Spitz having been called home on business. 

W. D. Blatner, of the Associated Em 
ployers, spoke of the different bills be 
fore the legislature. He mentioned the 
eight-hour bill for women having been 
passed by the house. The one day rest ii 
seven bill had been introduced the pre- 
vious week, and provides for 24 hour: 
full rest per week. Bakers, he said, were 
vitally interested in this bill, but any 
fight now must be on the floor of the 
house, as it had been reported out and 
recommended. He stated that the stand- 
ard weight bill had been up for second 
reading and an amendment had been of- 
fered. This was news to the bakers, and 


the legislative committee was asked to \ 


look after it. 
WHITE BREAD AND FADDISTS 


The last man on the programme was 
O. L. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., who 
read a i on “Offset the Onslaught 
Against White Bread,” the main points 
being as follows: 

“Just now, the 
the food faddists 


articular irritant of 
s white bread, It is 
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to these self-appointed mentors of Ameri- 
can diet what the red flag is to a bull. 
To them the whiteness of bread is pro- 
phetic of the tombstone; it belies its name, 
white bread, by filling the position of a 
blackguard among foods, and its par- 
takers, they claim, are doomed to a life 
of misery and disease. 

“Through the press, these professed 
enemies of white bread proclaim the whole 
wheat loaf suitable for Utopia. It will 
cure our ills, prevent disease and provide 
the ideal combination of foods. ‘Eat 
whole wheat bread, and whole wheat 
alone’ they say. They seem to think 
there is a sort of competition between 
white and whole wheat breads, with the 
bulk of the baking industry behind the 
white flour loaf. The whole thing would 
be amusing if it were not for the serious 
effect this rabid publicity is having on the 
man in the street and the woman in the 
home. 

“Every day these negative advertisers 
and publicity Te are telling the 
public that white bread—your bread—is 
devitalized, demineralized, a food unfit 
for human consumption. And this is hav- 
iny an effect, on the gullible, of associat- 
in’ cancer, scurvy and other diseases 
with a diet consisting largely of your 
bread, 
‘Just why white bread should be picked 
ov! as an imperfect food any more than 
currots, beef or sugar, I don’t know, un- 
less that its manufacture maintains one 
of the biggest industries in the country, 
the baking industry. No doubt the 
critics are using it for self-advancement. 
A man would be put in the asylum who 
would get out and preach that cement 
is unfit for building the walls of a house, 
because any fool would know that cement, 
though incomplete in itself, is the agent 
which converts the sand into a mortar, 
with the aid of water, for holding the 
brick in place. But our critics say white 
bread is low in nutrition, that it is an in- 
complete food,—inadequate for building 
body and health,—and somehow they get 
by with it; the public has not yet chal- 
lenged them. 

“Bakers have never claimed that white 
bread is a perfect food, but it is a most 
important food, vitally necessary for sup- 
plying energy and tissue repair. If you 
were selling a product of plain flour, 
mixed with water, they might have more 
excuse for criticism; all adverse argu- 
ments about bread are directed at flour 
of low extraction. But the bread you 
bake—the quality loaf—is a supplement- 
ed food. It contains fats, salt, milk, 
yeast, malt, etc., and each ingredient is 
itself a nourishing food, necessary to 
life. 

“There is really no fight between whole 
wheat and white breads, except in the 
minds of some radical food enthusiasts, 
but the public does not know that. Unless 
this wild criticism is combated in the 
proper way, it will eventually cause great 
injury. 

“Put out a nutritious loaf of bread. 
Use milk and the best ingredients, then 
advertise the nutrition of your loaf. Your 
quality bread is one of the most com- 
pletely digestible foods. It is nourishing, 
flavorful, good—tell that to the world.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the comin 
year was the last business, and resulte 
as follows: 

President, Adolph Benz, Peoria; vice 
president, W. H. Wetzel, Mount Carmel; 
treasurer, George Geissler, Joliet; secre- 
tary, Judson Clissold, Chica George 
Wuller, Belleville, was elected a director. 


NOTES 
C. E. Sears and R. M. McKenzie rep- 
resented the J. H. Day Co. 


A. A. (Dad) Simmons and H. C, Sim- 
mons were also present from this com- 
pany. 

The Hubbard Milling Co. was repre- 


sented by Jack Tod, Jerry Sheehan and 


C. X. Brant. 

C. L. Russell and John R. Carey looked 
after the interests of the American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co. 

A large number of the allied trades- 
men left Peoria for Atlanta, Ga., to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association. 

The Western Flour Mills Co. had four 
men present, S. A. Salter, E. M. Wright, 
N. Baker and B. E. Ricketts. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. H. Ismert, John W. Healy and C. W. 
Poorbaugh represented the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


Nearly 100 bakers were in attendance, 
and the registration list was swelled by 
a large number of allied tradesmen. 


J. J. McNamee, A. G. Hoeger, C. H. 
Plimpton and P. V. Bear looked after 
bo interests of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 

0. 

Those representing the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation included A. E. Weber, H. C. 
Gibson, H. Busch, Fred Irving and 
George Bratton. 

The Fleischmann Co. contingent in- 
cluded W. H. Ulrey, J. Miller, O. L. Cook, 
Otto H. Kunze, J. J. McCarthy, M. Muller 
and R, D, Hartig. 


Many bakers and supply men visited 
the Hirt Baking Corporation’s splendid 
plant at Peoria, as Clifford Hirt kept 
open house during the convention days. 

C. H. Sanborn, general sales manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
assisted by W. M. Ballinger, E. E. Howe, 
E. J. Burghart, J. J. Crawford and R. J. 
Peckman. * 

Trade press representatives present 
were E. T. Clissold, Bakers Helper; John 
M. Hartley, Bakers’ Weekly; C. B. Mac- 
Dowell, Bakers Review, and S. O. Wer- 
ner, The Northwestern Miller. 

The American Diamalt Co.’s men were 
vety popular, as they gave away as souve- 
nirs fine humidors. C. T. Van Cleef, sales 
manager, was assisted by John Becker, E. 
J. Cahill, J. J. Sullivan and J. A. Grim- 
aldi. 

The convention committee, headed by 
O. K. Weismantel, had arranged theatre 
and luncheon parties for the ladies. On 
Wednesday evening a stag dinner was 
given at Ye Olde Tavern for the men, 
which was well attended. 

J. H. Chapman, of Chapman & Co., 
who has only missed one Illinois conven- 
tion in 15 years, was called upon to re- 
spond to the address of welcome, and in- 
cidentally mentioned how he helped or- 
ganize the Bakers Helper. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
drove a party from Chicago, consisting 
of William D. Bleier, of Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins, Inc., J. W. Hines, west- 
ern manager Ward Baking Co., and C. B. 
MacDowell, of the Bakers Review. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. had a large 
“Eat More Wheat” poster in a conspicu- 
ous place in the lobby of the hotel. Rep- 
resentatives in attendance included E. J. 
Smith, William Berger, G. C. Minter, D. 
P. Young, E. Eybell and S. E. McCarthy. 


W. A. Freeman, manager Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, accompanied 
by his brother, J. E. Freeman, was at’ 
San Antonio attending the Texas bakers’ 
convention. Several other well-known al- 
lied trades men were not present, due to 
conventions in other states. 

John W. Burns, field manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, and president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, was very much on the job. He 





was receiving congratulations from the 
boys, as he left Peoria for Evansville, 
Ind., where his wedding to Miss Cora 
Lee Goeke took place on April 28. The 
couple will make their home at Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion had a number of members present, 
who drove from Chicago. They included 
Marshall O. Densby, president, George 
Stroh, vice president, George Chussler, 
Jr., secretary, B. E. Nehls, financial sec- 
retary, Eugene Brengle, treasurer, Mar- 
tin Reinel, John Kreamer, Julius Schal- 
lenmiller, F. H. Brown, E. Johnson and 
R. J. Christen. 


Flour milling representatives includ- 
ed: J. M. Lowry, Newton Mill & Elevator 
Co; I. J. Reck, Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Co; B. Schram, King Midas Milling Co; 
J. A. Elward, Hebron Roller Mills; E. T. 
Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; H. L. 
Williamson, W. B. Bailey, D. A. White, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co; P. E. Dira, 
Western Star Mill Co; H. D. Lavery, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co; A. G. Morey, 
Barber Milling Co; F. U. Arnes, Jr., 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co; 
N. B. Hendee, Midland Flour Milling 
Co; G. A. Baker, Red Star Milling Co; 
C. A. Ogden, Hoffman Mills; H. Bovtsma, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co; A. J. Graif, Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc; O. J. Meredith, Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc; F. W. Bulkin, 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co; J. L. Wil- 
linghoff, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; R. A. 
Hoyt, W. H. Stephan, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co; A. R. Darner, Crescent Milling Co; 
D. D. Lavengood, Wells Flour Mills; D. 
B. Parry, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; A. 
L. Jacobson, Edward Cooper, Arkansas 
City Milling Co; E. E. Kirkendall, J. W. 
Fritz Co; George N. Collins, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation; P. D. Sedgwick, H. G. 
Clendenning, Sheffield-King Milling Co; 
B. N. Lathrop, St. Paul Milling Co. 


Representatives of well-known manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies present were: Bruce Warner, Peer- 
less Sanitary Equipment Co; R. R. Beck- 
er, Clay Herbst and R. H. Lookingbill, 
Read Machinery Co; Pierce Murrell, 
Thomson Machine Co; F. M. Schafer, 
Hamersley Mfg. Co; I. H. Risser, Bear- 
Stewart Co; L. A. Seidel, Ad. Seidel & 
Sons; P. G. Pirrie, Advance Milling Co; 
Fred Wagner, Century Machine Co; Gay 
Larsen, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; R. 
S. Graybiel, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; W. D. Warrick, W. E. Long Co; R. 
E. Heile, Walker Vehicle Co; Everett 
Holdrege, American Oven & Machine Co; 
Ernest Valz, John F. Jelke Co; J. D. 
Shopstaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; T. A. 
Dillon, R. A. Cadera, Edward Katzinger 
Co; D. F. Leisenring, Campbell Baking 
Co; C. A. Brueggerman, H. K. Snyder, 
Central Waxed Paper Co; C. W. Nord- 
land, J. J. Sleigh, Franklin Sugar Refin- 
ing Co; H. E. Spangler, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co; R. S. Harland, E. 
Gaffney, Ward Baking Co; W. A. Busch, 
S. J. Fels, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Louis 
Wohl, Sun Maid Raisin Co; W. E. Wink- 
ler, A. P. Klose, J. B. Ford Co; Edward 
Kutnauer, Kelly grates; R. L. Paneyhill, 
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Chapman & Smith Co; F. C. Panuska, 
Hubbard Oven Co; Frank A. Motter, 
Champion Machinery Co; W. N. EIll- 
wood, Union Machinery Co; C. J. Jacob- 
son, Malt-Diastase Co; R. E. Weymouth, 
Procter & Gamble Co; Harry M. Bach- 
man, Union Steel Products Co; E. C. 
Bowie, P. Ballantine & Sons; R. M. 
Richards, International Co; R. H. Smith, 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. S. O. Werner. 





TEXAS BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Join National Association, Support “Eat More 
Wheat” Campaign and Pledge Them- 
selves Not to Use Premiums 





San Antonio, Texas.—Full co-opera- 
tion with a national campaign to re- 
store prosperity to the farmers of Amer- 
ica, through encouraging the use of more 
wheat and more wheat products, was 
voted unanimously by Texas bakers at 
their annual convention here, which was 
attended by 79 bakers and over one 
hundred allied tradesmen, an increase of 
30 bakers over last year. 

O. B. Black, mayor of San Antonio, 
welcomed the Texans to the state’s most 
historic city, and Charles Kuhlman told 
the San Antonians in response how glad 
the visitors were to be there. 

Julius Schepps, in making the presi- 
dent’s annual address, told of the many 
changes in the baking industry now be- 
ing made and of the need for all to 
watch and understand them. He spoke 
of the growth in the industry of a new 
sense of co-operation, and expressed the 
hope that next year would see 500 mem- 
bers instead of a mere 100. 


“EAT MORE WHEAT’ INDORSED 


A vote in favor of co-operating with 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign was 
taken after I. K. Russell, representative 
of the National Bakers’ Association, had 
explained how the movement originated 
and what forces it was likely to bring 
together to accomplish its results. 

“Eat more bread,” he said, “proved a 
provocative slogan to some, especially 
when it was advertised as the best and 
cheapest food. Macaroni men were like- 
ly to challenge the statement. All other 
food groups were likely to resent it. 
Yet it had seemed the best slogan and 
basis for an advertising campaign the 
industry could devise. 

“Then came men who had been in the 
Food Administration when it worked to 
‘take the eat out of wheat.’ They pro- 
posed, by exactly the same methods, to 
put back ‘the eat into wheat. This 
called for a patriotic appeal to all our 
people. Statesmen took up the idea, 
for it meant a return to basic prosperity 
on the farm, Public officials took it 
up, for it meant a laying of the storm 
of farmers’ discontent. Macaroni men 
joined with bakers in the movement, be- 
cause they could take it each down 
their own particular alley, by advertis- 
ing ‘eat more wheat, do it with bread,’ 
or ‘eat more wheat, do it with maca- 
roni.’” 

Mr. Russell praised Robert E. Ster- 
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This illustration shows the building now under construction for the Winkelman Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn. “The site, 262x155 


feet, is on the corner of Madison Avenue and Willett Street, near the center of the city. The structure, with equipment, 
Construction work was begun March 14, dnd the company expects to have the plant in op- 
The building is so designed that it may readily be expanded, and space will be provided for additional ovens. 
The McCormack Co., of Pittsburgh and New York, is the architect. 


resent an expenditure of about $250,000. 
eration by Oct. 1. 


Ample provisions have been made for the comfort of employees. 
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ling, associate editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, for writing the article which 
stirred up so much interest in the ques- 
tion of increasing the sales of bread. 

He then told how the new spirit of co- 
operation had to be born through adopt- 
ing, as its inside slogan, “not the crest 
and armor of a man on horseback rid- 
ing down all opposition,” but rather the 
crest and slogan of the rubber elastic,— 
in which all involved stretched and gave 
a little to bring about a common pur- 
pose, 

“Mr. Sterling,” he said, “had to fore- 
go the fruits of victory for his cause 
in the terms he had proposed it. Yet 
he saw his momentum rolling on to a 
new victory. Similarly, the Fleischmann 
people, who had spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on a similar slogan for 
a similar purpose, had to come along 
and indorse a new movement. 

“The Millers’ Federation had to throw 
away thousands of dollars’ worth of 
stationery printed up with older slogans 
when the new one, with its new scope 


of appeal, was proposed; yet, by gen- 
eral sacrifice, unity was attained. Even 
millers, who had always before empha- 
sized the brand and not the product, 


learned to work together. 

“Even in this work of newly glorify- 
ing the product and its meaning to 
American life the two national organiza- 
tions of bakers had to come together, 
uniting on a single letterhead to carry 
a common message, for the common wel- 
fare of all.” 

STANDARD WEIGHTS 


A. J. Cripe, of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
appeared as the convention’s guest to 
speak upon the matter of standard 
weights. He outlined the Indiana law, 
and opposed it on the ground that it 
made it impossible for the baker to fol- 
low the flour and ingredients markets 
except by price changes that aroused 
public clamor and questioning. 

George Schepps, secretary of the as- 
sociation, spoke on bread profits from 
the grocers’ standpoint. He urged bak- 
ers to point out to grocers that the lat- 
ter never put more than about a dollar 
of new money into a bread account, but 
kept turning this original dollar over 
daily until, in a’year, it had piled up 
enormous profits upon itself. 

A Mexican supper at Sons of Herman 
hall concluded the first day’s programme. 
WORK OF THE NATIONAL 

Tuesday morning found the meeting 
hall in the St. Anthony Hotel well filled 
at 10 am. Mr. Fitz, of the Fleischmann 
Co., made an address on flour and its 
role in the making of baked products. 
He described the tests at the mill by 
which flour quality was determined, and 
the various uses to which flour of 
each type can be put in the bakery to 
the best advantage. 

I. K. Russell outlined the current tasks 
of the national association, and the 
need to work for a closer relationship 
with state associations. He described 
the tariff, express, and railroad rate 
fights now on in Washington, and told 
of the need for all bakers to get be- 
hind the national association in making 
these fights. He then described the 
School of Baking, and the way in which 
Julian Livingston, of Chicago, head of 
the school committee, has worked hard 
to make the school fit the needs of the 
baking industry. He also emphasized 
the results of experiments in the nutri- 
tional quality of bread in the American 
Institute laboratories. 

Henry Stude, of Houston, in backing 
up the address of Mr. Russell, stated 
that the dues to the national had been 
reduced until, as he figured them out, 
they amounted to one loaf of bread per 
day from the standard oven. 

RAISIN BREAD CONTEST 

Three prizes for the best loaves of 
raisin bread were won by Julius Hum- 
mell, F. W. Pflughaupt, and H. J. Rich- 
ter, all of San Antonio. The first prize 
was a silver cup, while the second and 
third prizes were $15 and $10 in cash. 
The judges of the contest were Mrs. 
Frank Fogleson, president of the House- 
wives’ League of San Antonio, A. J. 
Cripe, past president of the Kansas as- 
sociation, and F. C. Pfeiffer, of San 
Antonio. 

MRS. FOGLESON’S SPEECH 

Mrs. Fogleson proved the star of the 

convention, Coming te it as a repre- 
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sentative of the women’s clubs, she was 
asked to speak at the sceond day’s open- 
ing session on the place of the house- 
wife in the modern world—with special 
reference to baking problems. 

To the surprise of all present, Mrs. 
Fogleson turned loose, not upon the bak- 
ers but upon “the silly tradition of 
mother’s bread.” She praised the mod- 
ern baker as a man capable of making 
better bread than ever was turned out 
in a kitchen range, but at the same time 
she showed an intensive knowledge of 
the difference between quality and other 
bread. 

“We have heard enough,” she said, “of 
the 5c loaf. We women don’t want to 
pay 10c for a 5c loaf. That is what we 
protest against. But we are willing to 
pay all it costs to produce, and a fair 
profit besides, to get a real quality loaf. 

“I know the bakery from which I get 
my bread. It makes a better loaf than 
ever I made myself in all my life, and 
I prided myself once on my home bak- 
ing. I know this bakery is as clean 
as any woman could make her kitchen. 
I know its product is made of the best 
ingredients. 

“Now that I have told you what we 
women want in the form of bread, and 
have assured you we will pay for it,—all 
it’s worth to get the quality we desire,— 
I want to tell you what we women do 
not want. We do not want any bread 
baked in stingy, little loaf sizes with 
the ends sloping away down from a high 
center. We don’t want any dough cen- 
ters that our knives cannot cut. We 
want bread that will cut well, baked all 
the way through. And what is more, 
we want bread without any gummy, 
sticky labels on the loaves. I always 
get a displeased and unpleasant feeling 
when I have to pull a label off a loaf.” 

In San Antonio the unions have forced 
a union label on the loaves themselves. 
Mrs. Fogleson pledged herself to work 
for an ordinance “taking gummy labels 
off bread,” for sanitary reasons. She 
was so well liked that she was “adopt- 
ed” as a convention guest, and called 
on to lead the banquet oratory. 


NATIONAL GOVERNOR INDORSED 


At the request of I. K. Russell, rep- 
resentative of the national association, 
the convention nominated and indorsed 
a governor to speak for the state as- 
sociation in national affairs. Both Juli- 
us Schepps and Henry Stude, of Hou- 
ston, the present member of the board 
of governors, were placed in nomination. 
Mr. Stude was elected, and was in- 
structed as to the wishes of the Texas 
association in matters of national policy, 
on minimum carload rates, express, tar- 
iff, and other matters. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The new officers elected were as fol- 
lows: William Schneck, of Beaumont, 
president, Herbert Schott, of Houston, 
vice president; William Collmorgen, of 
Lovekin, treasurer. Executive commit- 
tee: Julius Schepps, of Dallas, T. B. 
Reilley, of Wichita Falls, C, Steffler,, of 
San Antonio, and H. C. Walker, of Fort 
Worth. 

Governor Henry Stude, of the na- 
tional association, inducted the newly 
elected officers into office. In an apt 
speech he told of the new day dawning 
for the baking industry, and the respect 
it could win for itself by co-operative 
effort on the part of all of its leaders. 

In his inaugural address President- 
elect Schneck declared himself in favor 
of sanitation as the keywork of the in- 
dustry in Texas, and in favor of a “pro- 
gressive policy to support the national 
association, to gain respect for the in- 
dustry as an important leader among 
American industries,’ and to organize 
the state much more intensively than 
has been possible in the past. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


A closed session for bakers only was 
given over to a discussion of local as- 
sociation problems. After T. B. Reil- 
ley, of Wichita Falls, had urged a pro- 
gramme of talking about bakeries to Ro- 
tary and other clubs, he was chosen as 
a “special missionary” to organize local 
bakers’ clubs all over the state. 

The final day’s programme consisted 
of talks by William Collmorgen on “Co- 
operation”; Herbert Schott, on “Local 
Organizations,” K. S. Lyle, of the 
Fleischmann Co., on “Bread Sales Meth- 


ods,” and A. L. Pearson, on the “Rela- 
tion of the Allied Trades to the Baking 


Industry.” Mr. Pearson pleaded for 
closer friendship. He said that many 
bakeries could ruin their business by 
merely adopting the attitude to their 
customers they habitually display toward 
salesmen coming to visit them with bak- 
ers’ supplies. 

A pledge, proposed by A. J. Cripe, of 
Kansas, binding those who signed it from 
using premiums for one year, was signed 
by all present. 

The convention voted in favor of 
Beaumont as the meeting-place in 1924. 


WISCONSIN BAKERY GOSSIP 


Trade Improving, But Flour Sales Light— 
Chain Stores Still Cutting Prices— 
The Rye Bread Problem 


MitwavkeeE, Wis.—Bakery trade is im- 
proving slowly but steadily, according to 
representative wholesale bakers of Mil- 
waukee. Not much headway has been 
made in bringing about an increase in 
the daily retail sales of bread, although 
a gratifying situation exists with respect 
to fancy and sweet goods. 

Neighborhood or community bakers 
still complain of the strong competition 
offered by chain grocery systems, which 
continue to sell bread considerably be- 
low the price which the retail baker is 
compelled to ask for his product. This 
competition, however, is growing weaker. 
Consumers are no longer attracted by 
price, but are demanding a quality loaf, 
for which they appear to be willing to 
pay a couple of cents extra. 

On May 12 the Piggly Wiggly chain 
announced the opening of another store 
at 458 Twelfth Street by offering a 
loaf of milk bread absolutely free to 
each adult visiting it on the opening 
day. At the same time the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific chain was advertising 
“Grandmother’s Milk Loaf” at 5c for the 
16-oz and 8c for the 24-o0z. 

Judging by the character and amount 
of flour buying by bakers in the past 
few weeks, the conclusion might be jus- 
tified that the bread business has been 
losing ground. This is not the case, 
however. The fact is that last fall, and 
as late as January and February, large 
orders for flour were placed on a de- 
livery basis covering three, four and 
even ‘six months, with several large con- 
sumers having flour booked as far ahead 
as July 1. The course of prices since 
the orders were given seems to have 
been favorable to long-time forward 
buying. The experience of local mills 
all through March, April and well into 
May was that buyers did not send ship- 
ping directions according to the delivery 
specifications named in contracts. This 
led to a belief in some quarters that 
consumption was considerably under ex- 
pectations. 

The big bakeries say they have not 
been in a hurry to order out flour, be- 
cause their needs were kept fairly well 
supplied, while their business was grow- 
ing steadily. The situation has been 
somewhat of a puzzle, but hardly more so 
than that of the grain market, which has 
been rising when factors were bearish 
and declining in the face. of bullish 
news. 

The high cost of sugar has been a 
problem for the entire bakery trade. 
So far as housewives were concerned, 
there was considerable boycotting. It 
is interesting to note the hoary under- 
lying the decision of the lower house of 
the Wisconsin legislature to refuse to 
indorse a boycott by housewives to force 
lower sugar prices. A rural member, 
debating on a resolution of this kind, 
said he did not think much of trying to 
strike at profiteers at the risk of injur- 
ing the health of the people. 

“Why, if the big fellows raise the price 
of flour,” he said, “some one may ask 
us to give our children less bread. I 
think it is better to let the profiteers 
gouge us, and then take care of them 
when the next Congress meets.” 

Sales of rye bread in Milwaukee have 
made some headway in recent weeks, al- 
though consumers continue to complain 
that the price is too high. Bakeries in- 
sist that production costs are so much 
greater that they cannot sell a rye loaf 
for much less than a wheat loaf, despite 
the fact that rye flour is much cheaper 
than wheat flour. 
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Millers who have given much study to 
the situation believe the trouble lies in 
the fact that the modern baker has not 
learned, but through no particular fault 
of his own, to bake a good rye loaf 
efficiently. In the old days, rye bread 
baking was an art learned in Europe, 
where the strictest economies were in- 
voked, even in favorable times. When 
after the war the rye loaf was relegated 
to the rear by prohibition and a natural 
aversion to anything but a pure white 
loaf growing out of war-time restric- 
tions, the bakers paid less and less at- 
tention to rye bread, with the result that 
now there are few men in the trade who 
can handle it properly. 

In Wisconsin, where rye flour is an 
especially important department of the 
flour milling industry, the stagnation in 
rye flour is of particular moment, and 
every effort is being directed at ways 
and means to put the rye loaf back on 
its feet, so to speak. The Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association is engaged in 
preliminaries looking toward a campaign 
to repopularize the rye loaf, not so 
much as a Selfish proposition, but to get 
bakers to realize that building up rye 
bread business is going to mean bigger 
business and bigger profits. 


NOTES 


The Heilman Baking Co., Madison, re- 
cently increased its capital stock to 
$35,000. 

G. F. Olson, Prentice, has sold his bak- 
ery and business to Ernest Olson, of 
Park Falls, Wis. 

The Quality Biscuit Co., 696 South 
Pierce Street, Milwaukee, is increasing 
the capacity of its plant 35 to 50 per 
cent, 

The Oneida Baking Co. is the name 
of a new retail bakery established in 
Rhinelander, Wis., at 135 South Brown 
Street by Karl J. Berndt, an experi- 
enced baker. 

Fred Diekman has acquired the inter- 
ests of the West Side bakery, Mani- 
towoc. Wenzel J. Keil, the former pro 
prietor, has taken a position as head 
baker for the new owner. 

Fred Gunkel, Antigo, has completed 
improvements in his bakery and -store 
which not only increase the capacity ma- 
terially but make his plant one of the 
most modern and attractive in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Charles Eggert, who disposed of his 
bakery business on National Avenue in 
West Allis, suburb of Milwaukee, a year 
ago, after 15 years’ operation, has re- 
entered the local trade and on May | 
opened a shop at 685 Seventy-third Ave- 
nue, 

Fred Schilke, Delavan, has acquired 
the C. F. Mehlberg bakery, Shawano. 
He conducted a shop at Delavan for 
many years, and sold out a year ago. 
Mr. Mehlberg intends to remain in 
Shawano, engaging in another line of 
business. 

The Globe Baking Co., Madison, is 
now under the management of Ray W. 
Baer. The interests of C. W. Dobelin 
and Daniel Trainor have been acquired 
by the third partner, Charles E. H. Baer, 
who with his son Ray will supervise the 
business. 

The Universal Grocery Co., of Madi- 
son, operating a chain of 11 retail stores, 
distributed 5,000 loaves of Universal 
milk bread as a special advertising stunt 
on May 16. Every customer purchasing 
50c worth of other goods was entitled 
to one 1-lb loaf without charge. 

Ralph P. Hammond, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Second Ward Sav- 
ings Bank and the Second Ward Securi- 
ties Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
director of advertising of Eline’s, Inc., 
Milwaukee, one of the largest chocolate 
manufacturing plants in the world. 

The former Heyn bakery, Clintonville, 
is now conducted by the Heyn Bakery 
Co., R. Heyn having sold an interest to 
O. T. Rathke. From a’ small retail shop 
the business has been enlarged to em- 
brace a growing wholesale business, mak- 
ing it advisable for Mr. Heyn to divide 
his responsibilities. 

Arthur C. Johnson, formerly connect- 
ed with the Central Bakery Co., Ash- 
land, has been promoted and transferred 
to Ironwood, Mich., as manager of the 
Central bakery, established in that city 
May 1. The new plant was equipped by 
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the Northwestern Bakers’ & Confection- 
ers’ Co., Minneapolis, 

The Atlas Bread Factory, 927 Central 
Avenue, one of the largest wholesale 
bakeries in Milwaukee, was selected by 
Milwaukee-Downer College, the élite 
girls’ college of the city, as the “labo- 
ratory”-in which to study the manufac- 
ture of bread and cake on May 16. Two 
groups of students passed through the 
bakery under the direction of G, Cullen 
Thomas, general superintendent of the 
plant. The students were members of 
the department of domestic science. 


L. E. Meyer. 





WASHINGTON TRADE GOOD 


Both Wholesale and Retail Sales Increasing— 
Flour Sales Divided Between North- 
west and Southwest 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trade in the bak- 
ing industry in and about Washington, 
is yood, considering the late spring, and 
prospects for the summer are bright. 
Wholesale and retail bakeries report 
business normal or better in bread, cakes 
and pies. A continued good trade is 
looked for by the retail bakers, providing 
manufacturers do not too rapidly in- 
crease their prices on raw materials. Re- 
ports for May from the leading whole- 
sale bakeries show their gross sales vol- 
ume to have been greater than in May, 
1922. 

Coconut is in good demand. Calls for 
domestic, sugarless, medium shredded are 
exceptionally heavy, and prices are firm. 
Sheiled walnuts, which have been weak, 
have lately advanced. Stocks abroad are 
getting short, and there is no chance of 
replenishment until the new crop comes 
on the market in October. There is a 
heavy demand for three-crown valencia 
almonds, and prices hold firm. 

Receipts of native and near-by strict- 
ly fresh eggs have been only fair, and 
the local market is firm at 26c dozen 
for firsts and 24c and 25c for seconds. 
Cold storage operators are buying quite 
liberally, and the daily offerings of all 
desirable stock are cleaned up promptly. 
Butter prices did not drop so sharply 
as during the previous month. 

The bulk of the flour purchased by 
bakers has been 95 per cent patent and 
straight. Some sellers reported that the 
bulk of their sales was of Kansas flour, 
due to it being lower than that from the 
Northwest, Others say they have no com- 
plaint to make regarding the business 
they have done in spring wheat flour. 
The volume of business for the month 
was fair. 

There has been a slightly better move- 
ment of soft winter wheat flour to small 
bakers, brought about by a better de- 
mand for sweet goods which, despite the 
higher prices that are prevailing for 
sugar, the buying public is eating more 
freely, and fancy cakes with icing on 
them are bought heavily, not only in the 
better neighborhoods but in the poorer 
sections, , 

Pineapple glace, hearts, are quoted at 
24c lb, pieces at 48@49c, and slices at 
53@56ce; cherry pieces, drained, 32c; 
cherries, whole, glace, 45c; cherries, big- 
arreaus, whole, glace, 48@53c; choice 
New York state evaporated apples, 
12%c; peaches, 1314@1éc. 

Blackberries, fancy, packed in water, 
$7.50 doz; blueberries, $11.50; ‘peaches, 
solid pack, pie, yellow cling, peeled, 
$5.15; pineapple, crushed in juice, $10; 
apples, $4.60@4.85; red sour pitted cher- 
sii’ Maes 75-lb solid fruit (dry basis), 

Currants, 14c Ib; raisins, 914@111,c; 
almonds, 39@48c; brazils, 42@44c; fil- 
berts, 27@30c; pecans, 94c@$1.01; wal- 
nuts, bordeaux halves 42@44c, pieces 39 
@4le; coconut, 15@20c; cocoa powder, 
Dutch process 9@19c, American process 
8@12e; almond paste, 40@42c; milk 
powder, 144%,@151¥4c. Sugar ranges $8.75 
@10 per 100 lbs for granulated. 


NOTES 
Charles Berger has opened a modern 
retail bakery at Hyattsville, Md. 


E. A. Baumgart, Lansdowne, Md., is 
building another brick oven and enlarg- 
ing his bakeshop. 

Holzbeierlein’s 





bakery, on Seventh 


Street N. W., has completed the installa- 
tion of a flour handling outfit. 

F, S. Hoshour, representing the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., was 
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here during the month calling on the 
wholesale baking trade. 

Paul Beck, of Beck’s steam bakery, 
Winchester, Va., has been in Washing- 
ton, visiting bakeries to get ideas to em- 
body into his new building. 

Wallace Cook, connected with the sales 
promotion department of the - Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York office, was here 
during the month conferring with Milton 
Carlough, local agent for the company, 
and oiling on wholesale bakers. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 
2026 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the South Cen- 
tral States Food, Feed and Drug As- 
sociation and Central States Food, Feed 
and Dairy Association at Louisville, Ky., 
and took an active part in the discussion 
on self-rising flour. 

W. Breatt, of the sales and service 
department of the National Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co., Nashua, N. H., 
called on wholesale bakers here during 
the month. Other visitors included G. 
A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., New York, 
E. J. Melson,'J. H. Day Co., Cincin- 
nati, and T. J. Furphy, Furphy Broker- 
age Co., Philadelphia. 

James MacFarland, Jr., of MacFar- 
land, Lang & Co., Ltd., operating a string 
of bakeries in England and Scotland, 
under the name of the Imperial Biscuit 
Works, London, and the Victoria Bis- 
cuit Works and Lang’s Bread Co., Ltd., 
in Glasgow, who is spending a few weeks 
in the United States renga bakeries, 
was in Washington this month. 

J. H. Woorrtce. 





WISCONSIN BREAD LAW 

Mitwavuxkee, W1s.—The new Wisconsin 
standard weight bread law, which passed 
the state legislature and was signed by 
the governor on May 12, was published 
in the official state paper on May 16. The 
text of the statute is as follows: 

Section 1. A new section is added to 
the statutes to read: Section 1668m. (1) 
All bread manufactured, procured, made 
or kept for sale, offered or exposed for 
sale, or sold, in the form of loaves for 
use or consumption within this state, shall 
be one of the following weights, and no 
other, namely, 1 lb, 114 lbs, or multiples 
of 1 lb avoirdupois weight; provided, 
however, that a variation or tolerance of 
14, oz in excess or 114 oz in deficiency per 
pound from the weights provided for in 
this section be allowed in the weight of 
individual loaves of bread; and the weight 
of individual loaves of bread shall be 
held to be the average of at least 10 
loaves of the same approximate weight 
and same manufacturer, if that number 
is available at the time of weighing in any 
place where bread is manufactured, pro- 
cured, made or kept for sale, offered or 
exposed for sale, or sold. If 10 loaves 
are not available, then the weight of indi- 
vidual loaves shall be held to be the aver- 
age weight of all available loaves of the 
same approximate weight and same manu- 
facturer, at the time of weighing in any 
place where bread in loaves is manufac- 
tured, procured, made or kept for sale, 
offered or exposed for sale, or sold, but in 
no case shall said number be less than five. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to rolls, buns, biscuits, crack- 
ers and similar articles weighing less than 
four ounces avoirdupois each, nor to stale 
bread, provided that such bread be con- 
spicuously marked “stale bread,” or 
placed in a container conspicuously 
marked “stale bread,” and sold as and for 
stale bread. 

(3) Any person, firm or corporation 
who by himself, his servant or agent, or 
as the servant or agent of another person, 
firm or corporation, shall manufacture, 
procure, make or keep for sale, offer or 


expose for sale, or sell, bread in the form 


of loaves of wejghts other than provided 
for in subsection 1 of this section and in 
excess of the tolerances provided for 
therein, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by @ fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $100, or by imprisonment 
not more than 90 days nor less than 10 
days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

(4) The dairy and food commissioner 
as ex-officio state superintendent of 
weights and measures, by himself, his in- 
spectors, sealers of weights and meas- 
ures, chemists, or agents, and city sealers 


of weights and measures, shall enforce 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon 
passage and publication. 

Approved May 12, 1923. 

This enactment disposes of agitation 
which has been going on for a dozen years 
or longer to enact a uniform state law 
on standard bread weights to supplant 
the variable local ordinances enacted by 
numerous municipalities within that time. 
The standard weight law as a principle 
has been consistently opposed by the 
wholesale bakers, who believe it is imprac- 
tical and impossible of strict enforce- 
ment. The retail bakers, however, have 
been working hard for its passage, deem- 
ing it a protection to their business. 

Most of the larger cities in Wisconsin 
have enacted local ordinances, the en- 
forcement of which, as a rule, has been 
spasmodic. All of these acts are now 
superseded by the state law, and the er- 
forcement machinery in the main will be 
the same as before, except that respon- 
sibility will primarily rest upon the state 
dairy and food commissioner, while city 
sealers of weights and measures will be 
the secondary line of enforcement. 

L. E. MevER. 





L. A. SCHILLINGER , 

L. A. Schillinger was born at Balti- 
more, Md., April 23, 1881. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Baltimore, 
and after completing a three-year course 
at the Baltimore City College he en- 
gaged in the advertising business. Later, 
having a desire to learn merchandising, 





L. A. Schillinger 


he became connected with the Fox River 
Butter Co,, of Chicago, and was made 
local manager in Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

After six years in the butter busi- 
ness, Mr. Schillinger re-entered the ad- 
vertising field, associating ‘himself with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., street car ad- 
vertising, New York City. He was as- 


signed to the southern territory, but \ 


eventually became sales manager in the 
New York office. From that position 
Mr. Schillinger advanced until he was 
made private secretary to Mr. Collier, 
which position he held until May 1, 1920, 
when he became associated with the 
Gardner Bakeries. 

Mr. Schillinger’s first position with the 
Gardner Bakeries was that of assistant 
to the president, the late Wade A. Gard- 
ner, having charge of sales, publicity 
and promotion work. Six months later 
the company was incorporated, and Mr. 
Schillinger was elected vice president and 
general manager. At the death of Mr. 
Gardner, on Feb. 25, 1923, the board 
of directors honored Mr. Schillinger by 
elevating him to the presidency. 

Mr. Schillinger is vice president of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association and 
chairman of its membership committee, 
and under his guidance a substantial in- 
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crease in membership has been made. He 
was one of the prime movers in inducing 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
to join the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion in a body. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS NOTES 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—T. S. Gibbs 
has a business block under construction 
at Chillicothe, Texas, a part of which is 
to be occupied by the White bakery. 

The building formerly occupied by the 
Cozy confectionery and bakery, Belton, 
Texas, has been leased by A. G. Hall, 
of Dallas, who will install a modern 
bakery. Mr. Hall, before going to Dal- 
las several years ago, was owner of the 
City bakery, Belton. 

Sidney J. Enoch, of St. Louis, has pur- 
chased the assets of the bankrupt Bon 
Ton Bakery, Poplar Bluff, Mo., and an- 
nounces that the plant soon will resume 
operation. 

F. K. Mitchell, formerly owner of a 
restaurant at Lubbock, Texas, will install 
a bakery in that town in a building be- 
ing erected for the purpose. 

George W. and Harry F. Roberts, 
owners of the Sunlite bakery, El Paso, 
Texas, expected that the new plant, con- 
structed at a cost of $40,000, and one 
of the largest in the Southwest, would be 
completed by May 15. The ovens were 
built in El Paso by the Southwest Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co. George W. Roberts, 
senior member of the firm, has been in 
the baking business in El Paso for 20 
years, 14 with the Purity bakery and 
six with the El Paso bakery. 

Earl Doss has resigned as manager 
of the City bakery, Holdenville, to join 
his brother in operating a restaurant 
there. 

Hedley Bros. have sold their wholesale 
and retail bakery at Eastland, Texas, 
to Davis Bros., a pioneer baking firm of 
that place. Wyatt Hedley has moved 
to California, and Thomas Hedley has 
returned to Oklahoma and probably will 
re-engage in the baking business. 

A bill has been prepared for intro- 
duction in the Texas legislature provid- 
ing for an occupation tax of 1 per cent 
on gross receipts of manufacturers of 
crackers, cakes, candy, ice cream and 
confectionery goods. 

Two more bakeries were slated for 
Beeville, Texas, in May, one conducted 
by Joseph H. Wilson and the other by 
Carl Eissler, of Halletsville, Texas. 

The New Process bakery, Dallas, with 
$10,500 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by C. F. Weiland, W. L. Whittle 
and C. D. Pratt. 

Nonunion bakers were employed at 
Tulsa in the plants of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co. and the Tulsa Bread Co., when 
45 union bakers walked out on May 1 
after the companies had refused to pay 
increased wages. 

R. C. Stewart and A. L. Stephens, 
formerly of Jonesboro, Ark., have 
opened the American bakery at Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

A permit to do business in Texas was 
granted recently to the National Biscuit 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. J. A. Baker, 
Jr., Houston, was named as state agent. 

W. W. Maxson, formerly owner of the 
Quality bakery, Alva, Okla., has opened 
a new plant in that town known as the 
Best bakery. 

Thacker’s grocery and bakery, Weath- 
erford, Okla., has moved into larger 
quarters, and the bakery has been en- 
larged and new equipment installed. 

Sixteen baking concerns of Dallas 
signed the new wage scale effective May 


- i, y ageioer J to Jacob Hardi, chairman 


of the strike committee of the bakers’ 
union. Forty-five men walked out of 
bakeries of the city when the wage in- 
crease of 10 per cent was denied. 

The Fleischmann Co. announces that 
on June 1 R. C. Buddington, who has 
been district manager in Oklahoma City, 
will be promoted to the position of 
supervisor of agencies, with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Texas. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Oklahoma by Jack Kendall, 
formerly manager of the district office at 
El Paso, Texas. H. G. Patterson, who 
has been a salesman out of the El Paso 
office, was promoted to the managership 
at that point. 

The Parker-Brown Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, which deals in bakers’ equipment 
and supplies, as well as fountain and 
confectioners’ equipment, has opened a 
branch store in El Paso under the man- 
agement of U. M. Tadlock. 
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appointments, the establishment is 
equipped with sanitary toilets of the 
same character as in our American 
homes, shower baths for the men and 
bathrooms with tubs for the women. 
Airy lunchrooms are provided, where 
special attendants take care of the 
lunches brought by the workers, most of 
whom come from the other side of the 
river. Their rice is heated and free tea 
is supplied. Weekly lectures by the 
Chinese Y.W.C.A. are delivered on such 
subjects as the prevention of disease, 
danger from flies, rearing of better 
babies, etc., while there is an evening 
school for the younger generation, in- 
cluding the children of the workers. 
The establishment, its employees and its 
products are under the supervision of 
the United States public health surgeon 
at Shanghai, who makes a weekly medi- 
cal examination of the entire staff, and 
even the hands and finger nails of the 
employees. 

The sick are treated by the company’s 
physician, medicine being furnished, as 
well as free hospital treatment where 
necessary, with half pay during illness 
to any of the 1,000 employees, 800 of 
whom are engaged directly in the plant, 
while about 200 look after the collection 
of shell eggs in the branch houses. A 
clean uniform is furnished to each em- 
ployee daily, and to take care of this 
equipment a steam laundry is conducted. 
The company also makes its own tin 
cans for the finished product, does its 
own lithographing and lacquering, and 
operates its own machine shop. Truly, 
as the United States consular report 
says, a monument to American enter- 
prise and thoroughness. 

Dried as well as frozen eggs produced 
in establishments of this kind are well 
chosen by the baker who seeks his trade 
with quality products, in solving the 
question of supplying one of the most 
exacting ingredients used in the bake- 
shop. ‘These products are better adapted 
to the baker’s use than the ordinary 
shell eggs, for at least two most im- 
portant reasons: first, they are of abso- 
lutely uniform quality at all times; sec- 
ond, the price is established at the be- 
ginning of the season for an entire year’s 
supply. 

Uniform quality in a baker’s egg sup- 
ply means an absence of even the re- 
motest chance of batches spoiled through 
bad eggs, and dependence upon absolute 
uniformity. This, with careful selection 
of other ingredients and equality of tem- 
perature and other conditions, enables 
the user of dried eggs to enjoy never 
varying results, which are of such ut- 
most importance in the successful con- 
duct of a business entirely dependent 
upon satisfied patrons. 

The use of shell eggs, on the other 
hand, is ever liable to upset calculations 
in the outturn of a baker’s wares. How 
often has carelessness in the’ breaking 
out of shell eggs been responsible for a 
bad one spoiling a batch or dissatisfying 
steady customers? Not alone does a 
quality dried egg never vary, but it con- 
vincingly demonstrates its superiority 
over the storage shell egg. The dried 
egg, if properly kept and treated, re- 
tains the fresh flavor of a newly laid 
one, while the shell egg in storage will 
take on that often offensive storage 
flavor. 

The dried product, moreover, retains 
the original color of the fresh egg’s yolk, 
while that of the shell egg in storage 
will grow paler and lose its luster. Thus 
dried eggs will materially assist the bak- 
er in producing cakes with that much 
desired egg tint, an important factor in 
view of the tendency of health and nutri- 
tion authorities to abolish the use of ar- 
tificial coloring in baked goods. 

With shell eggs, especially storage 
eggs, the baker is never sure of their 
final real cost. If he watches the cost 
of his batches, he will admit that the 
original cost per dozen eggs is never his 
final cost, just as he realizes that he 
never can count on a uniform cost from 
week to week. Sometimes eggs are large 
enough to get a pint out. of eight or 
nine shells, but very often they run 
12 to 14, and even 15, while the evapora- 
tion in storage eggs makes the calcula- 
tion of exact cost still more complex as 
the season advances. 


On the other hand, a purchase of re- 
liable dried eggs, for instance, for the 
entire year, even at as high a figure as 
$1 per lb, means a uniform cost of 25c a 
pint, or, figuring 1014 eggs (a fair aver- 
age) to the pint, a price for the 12 
months of slightly more than 2814c per 
dozen. In other words, the cost of dried 
eggs is uniform, not subject to gradual 
increases and changes through size, 





even to the inexperienced eye in gradual 
discoloration, its brilliant yellow color 
not alone losing its brightness, but grad- 
ually growing darker, until prolonged 
exposure to heat will finally result in a 
dark brown dried out mass, which noth- 
ing can bring into an emulsion. The 
distributor who cares for the satisfac- 
tion he can give his baker buyer will 
counsel the purchase of dried eggs in 
conservative quantities. 

The successful baker guards the qual- 
ity of his dried egg supply by paying 
the nominal. additional cost for small 
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Chinese Girls Candling Eggs at a Factory in Shanghai 


evaporation or loss on account of break- 
age and spoilage. 

However, just as a baker must exer- 
cise care in the selection of reliable dried 
eggs of quality, so he must also exercise 
care in keeping and using a perishable 
product of this kind. It must be re- 
membered that dried eggs, such as a 
baker should use, are pure, natural hen 
eggs without any preservative. The 
water has been removed, and if exposed 
to moisture, or after being emulsified 
through the addition of water, they will 
spoil just as quickly as a broken out 
shell egg, while exposure to heat will 
gradually weaken and yore | destroy the 
emulsifying properties of the dried egg, 
through drying out the fractional per- 
centage of moisture it contains. 

This weakening process shows itself 








packages, and obtains weekly or fort- 
nightly deliveries on a year’s contract, 
which supplies he keeps in a cool, dry 
place, the package being carefully cov- 
ered at all times, while he prepares emul- 
sions only sufficiently large to cover his 
daily needs. 

Moreover, he prepares his dried egg 
emulsions in a scrupulously clean vessel 
kept for this particular purpose, insist- 
ing that it be thoroughly scalded with 
boiling water after each use, which alone 
will insure a sweet and fresh flavored 
egg mixture for his doughs. 

Nor will the successful user expect 
more of a dried egg emulsion than he 
would of broken out shell eggs,—be it in 
quantity, keeping quality or results,— 
just as he does not expect a quality dried 
egg to cost half of what a reliable shell 





egg would cost at the same time of pur- 
chase. He realizes that dried eggs can- 
not take up. more water than was origi- 
nally removed from the shell egg raw 
material if a shell egg consistency emul- 
sion is wanted, and he knows that a 
quality dried egg must have quality shell 
eggs to dry it from which originally cost 
just as much as if they were bouakt for 
use in the shell. 

He is satisfied with saving the trans- 
portation, storage and handling cost for 
the shell and the water content of the 
original egg which, as shown in the re- 
produced egg chart, amount to 46 parts 
out of the original 60 parts of the egg 
in the shell, or say 76% per cent. 

Quality dried eggs in flake form, when 
used for cooking, will do everything a 
shell eB fresh and newly laid, will do, 
but in frying they cannot be used for 
bull’s-eyes or for eggs boiled in the shell, 
because the whites and yolks are thor- 
oughly mixed before drying. 

Quality dried eggs will do everything 
for the baker that fresh shell eggs will 
do, except that a dried egg emulsion will 
not beat light. There are some eggs in 
powdered form which will do this, but 
the fact that they are sold by a trade- 
mark name, never by the definition of 
powdered whole egg, indicates that they 
usually contain an addition of baking 
powder or other beating light agent. 

Such an agent a baker can himself add 
to a quality dried egg emulsion, and 
there are many, the quality of whose 
goods has made them successful, who 
have not used a Shell egg in years. Some 
years ago a baker, who was accused of 
having bad shell eggs in his possession, 
proved in court to the satisfaction of 
three judges that he never had used a 
shell eee and nothing but quality dried 
eggs, and upon demonstration in court of 
the flake egg quality employed in his 
shop, had his case dismissed. 

Another very important point in the 
use of dried eggs is the proper emulsifi- 
cation of the product when its original 
amount of water is again added. There 
are quick methods of emulsifying, but 
practical experience of nearly 20 years 
has convinced the writer that the slow 
process of preparing an emulsion is the 
only satisfactory one. Time should be 
given to the flake egg to absorb the 
moisture slowly and naturally, and it is 
certain to amply reward the extra trou- 
ble by furnishing an emulsion which in 
body and consistency is equal to the 
fresh broken out dl eo , 

Giving four and even five hours to the 
emulsifying of a flake egg has proven 
most satisfactory, and in cases where 
the emulsion is needed early in the 
morning, a preparation the night before 
has proven extremely practical, provided 
the emulsion was kept well covered and 
in a cool place. In this way flake eggs 
have also proven their value in many 
homes, where emulsions prepared at bed- 
time have furnished fine eggs for break- 
fast omelets. 

Many parcels of dried eggs have been 
sent to people in Germany, Austria, and 
other European countries, suffering from 
the shortage of food, and have made 
happier many a home which would other- 
wise have had to go without these nour- 
ishing foods, and saved many a child and 
sick adult during the past few years. 

While all sound business principles call 
for an equalizing tariff in the protection 
of our domestic industries, the users of 
dried eggs, the small manufacturers pro- 
viding the daily wants of the largest 
number of our people, cannot help but 
realize that the taxing of imports of 
these products has been carried too far. 
With only 2 per cent of the total egg con- 
sumption consisting of the imported 
products, and the fact that our own ex- 
ports during normal times more than 
offset this small importation, one cannot 
help but feel that a considerably smaller 
import tax on dried or frozen eggs 
would have served the American people 
to far better advantage. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR BAKERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At an executive 
meeting of officers of the Kansas Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Wichita, last 
month, A. J. Cripe, vice president, ap- 
pointed an advisory committee to work 
with the officers in affairs of the organi- 
zation. Two bakers were appointed, A. 
N. Dilley, Jr.. Herrington, and R. A. 
Johnson, Canton, and one allied trades- 
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A Modern Dried Egg Factory in Shanghai, Operated by an American Organization 


man, Eugene B, Stanley, Waxide Paper 
Co., Kansas City. 

It has been definitely announced that 
the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held jointly with the Okla- 
homa state organization at Oklahoma 
City. The date will be in March. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





BAKERS’ SALES INCREASING 





Gain of Twenty-five Per Cent in April and 
May Over Same Months a 
Year Ago 


BautrmorE, Mp.—A decided improve- 
ment in the retail, wholesale and general 
baking conditions over the Baltimore 
territory is shown in the latest survey, 
with practically every line, including 
sweet goods, showing a considerable in- 
crease in business the first five months 
of 1923, compared with the same period 
of 1922; while the attitude of bakers 
everywhere in the district is one of opti- 
mism over the outlook for business the 
rest of the year. Conditions are more 
nearly normal now, the business inter- 
ests and banks advise, than they have 
been at any time since 1914, and indica- 
tions portend an era of unusual pros- 
perity for Maryland bakers. 

The buying power of Maryland farm- 
ers is believed to be at the highest point 
it has been in the past decade, Business 
with bakers in the agricultural communi- 
ties of Maryland may be counted upon 
to be the best in 1923 that it has been 
in many years. 

In a general way the retail baking 
trade during April and May in Mary- 
land was about 25 per cent better than 
during the same months in 1922. In 
the larger cities, such as Baltimore, 
Hagerstown, Cumberland, etc., the im- 
provement was not so great as in smaller 
towns and communities dependent mainly 
on rural custom. 

Both retail and wholesale bakery busi- 

ness was also much better in- May this 
year than last, though a decrease in 
wholesale business is reported during the 
month, compared with April. The im- 
provement in bread business during May 
has been remarkable. 
_ The pie business has increased stead- 
ily, and each of the past five months has 
shown a substantial improvement over 
the same months of a year ago. 

Another evidence of improvement is 
the fact that virtually all wholesale and 
retail bakers report a material improve- 
ment in collections the past two months, 
the consensus of these reports indicat- 
ing that collections are better, as a 
whole, than they have been in years. 

ake business with both wholesale and 


retail bakers is another line that has 
shown a remarkable improvement in de- 
mand since Jan. 1, being approximately 
50 per cent better than a year ago. 

Practically every city of any conse- 
quence in Maryland has reported during 
the month a big increase in baking activi- 
ties, compared with the same period last 
year. 

Some have wondered why a few flour 
sellers get the bulk of the business from 
week to week, but it appears that this 
is due to some of them quoting low 
prices at various times throughout the 


week, and because some have been of- 
fering particularly good flour which the 
bakers have had little trouble with and 
are willing to pay the higher prices for. 
It is also noticeable that many buyers 
are sticking to certain brands of flour 
which they have been accustomed to use. 
The small bakers have been purchasing 
freely, but are limiting the flour they 
take to small quantities. They spread 
their orders, and in cases make extremely 
small purchases from several sellers. 
Wholesale bakers are mostly booked 
with flour, but have in some instances 
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been ordering out more freely that which 
they purchased some time ago. There 
has been but little demand from cracker 
and biscuit manufacturers for soft win- 
ter wheat flour, as they evidently de- 
sire to reduce stocks on hand before 
coming into the market. 

Bakers are very cautious in buying 
butter. Some demanded and got pro- 
tection against future declines, even to 
the extent of the entire time which the 
butter remained in. their hands. Ad- 
vances were merely a possibility, while 
declines were highly probable. Though 
stocks at times were not very heavy, 
they were always ample, and most of the 
time slightly in excess of buyers’ needs. 

Gus Geilfuss, wholesale baker, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and a past president of 
the Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was here during the month 
en route home from a business trip to 
New York. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., has been appointed chairman 
of the committee to represent the bak- 
ers’ unit on the board of control of the 
Baltimore Safety Council. 

P. W. Pitt, vice president Interna- 
tional Co. Commerce and Exchange 
streets, has resigned and retired to his 
farm in Maine. J. A. H. Andes, secre- 
tary of the company, has severed his 
connection, and will maintain his resi- 
dence in Baltimore. 

The Cabell Co. is a new concern at 
216 North Holliday Street, engaged in 
the egg products business, occupying the 
three-story brick building at this ad- 
dress, where a complete line of special 
machinery for the grinding, milling and 
powdering of egg albumen has been in- 
stalled. Fred M. Cabell, well known in 
the baking industry and who some years 
ago started the Cabell Co., which was 
later absorbed by the International Co., 
is president and manager of the new 
house. E. L. Mitchell, connected with 
the International Co. for the past 12 
years in the capacity of general repre- 
sentative, will do the same work with 
the Cabell Co. 

C. W. Lovie, baker, Tampa, Fla., 
stopped here en route north for the 
summer. 

George E. Muhly, past president of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry, and A. J. Will, vice president 
of the August Maag Co., represented 

















Canned Eggs in the Freezing Room of a Shanghai Factory 
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ition that heretofore he had opposed. 
He declared that such a law in Texas 
is working to the advantage of the in- 
dustry, in that prices are more nearly 
standardized from the viewpoint of 
reasonable profits, and that the scale of 
weights has not such a wide range as, 
for instance, in Kansas. 

He declared himself in favor of legis- 
lation, if necessary, that will prohibit 
the return to the baker of stale bread, 
and added that the leading bakers of 
Topeka have succeeded, by educating the 
grocers, in carrying forward successfully 
and profitably a policy against returns. 
This last subject was the principal one 
discussed at this session. 

A successful working of the Ohio law 
relating to standard weights and returns 
was told of by John Ade, of Cincinnati, 
representative of the American Diamalt 


Co. 

The reading of a paper by A. L. Col- 
lins, of Kansas City, representing the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., on the subject of 
“Eat More Wheat,” brought an enthusi- 
astic outburst from Mr. Cripe, who de- 
clared that upon his return home he 
would call upon the governor of Kansas 
and ask him to urge the people of that 
state to make this slogan effective. 

The policy of giving premiums and 
taking part in hatched-up advertising 
schemes that are detrimental to business 
in the long run was opposed in a paper 
read by K. S. Lyle, of the Fleischmann 
Co. staff. The relationship between bak- 
ers and representatives of allied trades 
was discussed in a paper by A. L. Pear- 
son, of St. Louis, representative of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

\ bread judging contest, a luncheon 
and entertainment provided by the al- 
lied trades were features of the day. 

Members present were Charles Tall- 
man, Norman; J. Buhrer, William 
Schmidt, John Wallen, Merle Simmons, 
Carl Skaysberg and Clem G. Buskin, 
Oklahoma City; J. W. Haner, Britton; 
M. M. Lineborn, Guthrie; C. L. Short, 
Norman; D. V. Choate, Yukon; Louis 
Bayer, Enid; C. V. Leonard and William 
Hubbard, Chickasha; A. J. Cripe, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; J. W. Boneweitz, Ho- 
bart; John Willhoit, Durant; L. A. 
Barnhill, Muskogee; O. B. Heck, Bar- 
tlesville; J. M. Chappell, Depew. 

Allied trades were represented by 
Moss Alexander, Aunt Jemima Mills Co; 
J. Edgar Strader, Oklahoma City, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; W. E. Fox, Kansas 
City, Hubbard Oven Co; R. C. Budding- 
ton, David Truesdell and K. S. Lyle, 
Fleischmann Co; A. L. Collins, Kansas 
City, H. L. Cramer, Dallas, and L. W. 


McGregor, Oklahoma City, the Wash- .- 


burn-Crosby Co; Lee Manion, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma Paper Co; John Ade and 
Nick Saylor, American Diamalt Co; C. 
J. Revinback, Ada, Cherokee Flour Mills 
Co; A. L. Pearson, Kansas City, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 





INDIANA BAKERY LAW 

The Indiana State Board of Health, 
through I, L. Miller, the state food and 
drug commissioner, has been recently 
prosecuting bakers who have violated the 
Indiana bakery law. This law prohibits 
the exchange of bakery products. The 
department prosecuted 16 cases against 
bakers located at Chicago, Hammond 
and Gary. Seven of the defendants 
pleaded guilty, paid their fines, and the 
cases have been closed. The Ward Bak- 
ing Co. and the Schulze Baking Co., of 
Chicago, however, have signified their in- 
tention of appealing to the higher courts. 
One case was dismissed because of lack 
of sufficient evidence. 

The state department has been con- 
stantly receiving reports of violations by 
bakers doing business in east Chicago, 
Hammond and Gary. The Indiana state 
department endeavored to have the ex- 
change practice discontinued, but finally 
had to resort to prosecution. The su- 
preme court undoubtedly will be asked 
to pass upon the constitutionality of the 
law. The violations involve not only di- 
rect exchanges of bakery products, but 
also certain practices which the court 
held were in violation, because they were 
teamed to defeat the purpose of the 
aw. 

Dr. Miller, the Indiana food and drug 
commissioner, says that, with few excep- 
tions, the bakers of the state are in favor 
of the law as it now stands and desire 
its enforcement. The department takes 
the stand that it has no authority to 
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pass judgment relative to the constitu- 
tionality of the law, but that it must en- 
force the law so long as it remains upon 
the statute books. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





Bakers Looking for Sugar Substitutes—New 
Wage Scales Agreed Upon—Washington 
Bakers Meet May 28-29 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Reports from the en- 
tire Pacific Coast show bread prices firm 
at last month’s figure,—8c for 1-lb, and 
11@12c for the 11%-lb loaf being the 
standard, with less price cutting than 
usual. Sweet breads and pastry prices 
have advanced over last month, with 
heavily. sugared products considerably 
higher. =e are reported about un- 
changed, and well up to normal of pre- 
vious years. 

Notwithstanding the slight decrease in 
the price of sugar, bakers are looking 
for substitutes, and changing their sweet 
goods lines to others using less frosting 
and filling. There has been little ad- 
vance buying of sugar, most bakers be- 
ing satisfied to drift along, buying only 
for present eae. 

May 1 passed with no reports of seri- 
ous labor disturbances. Demands by or- 
ganized bakers were such that the trade 
could accept the terms, and new con- 
tracts were signed in most localities. 

NOTES 

Ralph Soluria, who recently severed 
his connection with the 4-S bakery, Los 
Angeles, has purchased the Moran Bak- 
ing Co., Pasadena. 

Mr. Burlington of the Bake-Rite bak- 
ery, Santa Rosa, Cal., will put in new 
ovens and machinery. 

M. L. Barios, of the Snow bakery, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., will enlarge his plant 
and put in new equipment. 

F. M. Dudley, general manager J. H. 
Day Co., last month visited Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

H. Mallet has sold the Royal bakery, 
San Francisco, to E. Kato. 

F. Bloomhorst has opened a bakery at 
2641 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles. 

The Rich Bros. bakery, 1223 American 
Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., has added an 
oven and new equipment. 

D. S. Kilpatrick, of the National Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, Long Beach, Cal., has 
bought a divider. 

Perez & Perez, Miami, Ariz., have pur- 
chased a mixer. 

L. Z. Burkholder has installed another 
large-sized gas oven in his wholesale 
cookie factory, Los Angeles. 

On account of the death of his father, 
W. R. Chatfield, of the Chatfield Bak- 
ing Co., Tacoma, was called east. 

William Sherwood has purchased 
Wheeler’s’ bakery, Bellingham, Wash. 
Mr. Wheeler has gone into’ business in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Sherwood formerly 
was with the Sperry Flour Co., Seattle. 

The Watson bakery, Snohomish, Wash., 
has purchased some machine equipment. 

The state convention of the Washing- 
ton Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held in Yakima, May 28-29. A live meet- 
ing is expected, with speakers from the 
British Columbia, Oregon state and 
national associations. Charles H. Heigh- 
ton is secretary, with headquarters at 
525 Seaboard Building, Seattle. , 

The National bakery, Vancouver, 
Wash., has installed an oven. 

The Martha eo ps wo Stores are 
building a bakery in Sacramento, and 
plan going after business aggressively. 

C. C. Dileshaw has sold the Elma 
(Wash.) Baking Co. to E. O. Myers, 
of Tacoma. 

The East Oakland bakery has been 
opened at 5114 East Tenth Street, Oak- 
land, Cal., by T. Benigno, formerly in 
the baking business in Cleveland. 

Bert Franz, of the U. S. Baking Co., 
Portland, and Mrs. Franz, have returned 
from a honeymoon spent in southern 
California. 

The City bakery, Payette, Idaho, has 
been purchased by J. P. Pieri, former! 
owner of the Alberta bakery, Portland. 

Cramer’s bakery and grocery, San 
Jose, Cal., has opened a branch store on 
East Santa Clara Street, with a brick 
oven and other equipment. 

Anton Love, for many years proprie- 
tor of Love’s bakery, Spokane, Wash., 
died from pneumonia at Pendleton, Ore- 


gon. 
Bilyeu & Gardner, Dallas, Oregon, 


have installed an oven and some small 
machine equipment. 

The Royal bakery, Sebastopol, Cal., 
has purchased a mixer. 

A bakery has been opened on Second 
Avenue and Pike, Seattle, by Farmasonis 
Bros. 

William Rogers has purchased some 
machinery for his Centralia, Wash., 
plant. 

C. K. Linne, Ellensburg, Wash., was a 
recent visitor to Seattle. 

Walker’s bakery has been opened at 
284 Beech Street, Portland, by Edward 
Walker, who recently sold his interest 
in the Freemont electric bakery to his 
partner, A. A. Allen. 

A pie bakery has been opened at 4939 
Hammill Street, Los Angeles, by J. Ti- 
jernia. 

V. A. Thorpe has purchased Nicholas 
Ludwig’s bakery, 825 West Tenth Street, 
Los Angeles, 

A gas oven has been installed in the 
C. R. C. bakery, Ocean Park, Cal. 

E. H. Lord has opened a retail bakery 
in Reseda, Cal. 

O. M. Young is opening a bakery in 
Brookings, Oregon. 

Esmond’s, 253 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, is opening a branch bakery 
at 4252 Broadway, Oakland. 

The bakery at 5251 South Main 
Street, formerly operated as a branch 
of the Log Cabin bakery, Los Angeles, 
has been purchased by F. G. Duffy, who 
will run a delicatessen in connection. 

William Brothers, Vale, Oregon, have 
installed an oven. 

W. P. Matthaei, of Matthaei’s bakery, 
Tacoma, has returned from Minneapolis. 
Mr. Matthaei is treasurer of the state 
association. 

O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills, Seattle, and Mrs. Fisher, have 
returned from a tour of the Orient. 

J. W. Reid has purchased the Toop- 
per bakery, 125 Nineteenth Street, Bak. 
ersfield, Cal. 

The Parma Co., Santa Barhkara, has 
installed a wrapping machine. 

The Weinstein Mercantile Co., Burns, 
Oregon, recently purchased some small 
machine equipment for its baking de- 
partment. 

Knowlton & Fulton, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, have bought some additional ma- 
chinery. 

A new brick oven is being built in J. 
G. McClintock’s bread factory, Pomona, 
Cal. This is the first of three Peter- 
sens contracted for. 

The Home bakery, Chewelah, Wash., 
has moved into larger quarters. Joseph 
Doblmeier is proprietor. 

Gray’s cash and carry grocery, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, has established its own 
baking plant. 

The Hazelwood Co., Portland, is build- 
ing a factory on Broadway and East 
Wheeler streets, with two Petersen ovens 
and a full line of machine equipment. 
Two of the three floors will be used 
for the manufacture of candies, French 
pastries and other bakery goods. Four 
retail stores will occupy the first floor. 
This building, triangular in shape, of 
brick and terra cotta, with a red tile 
roof, will be very attractive. The Hazel- 
wood Co. will bake for its three large 
downtown restaurant and confectionery 
stores. J.*H. Joyce is general manager. 

The Apple Blossom bakery, 3225 
Twenty-second Street, San Francisco, 
has been sold to Otto Martin. 

P. G. Swenson has opened a bakery 
in Biola, Cal. 

The London bakery, Sacramento, is 


installing an oven in its new branch bak- ,: 


ery, located on the Highway. 

The Favorite Cookie Co., Los Angeles, 
has added another Dalton oven. 

G. Ewing has gw a retail bakery 
at 4402 South Park Avenue, Los Angel- 


es. 

A Chatterton bakery has been opened 
by F. Oehlschlager, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Joseph Alser has started a retail bak- 
ery on North Fair Oaks, Pasadena. 

Wilmington, Cal., has a bakery, opened 
by Fanucci & D’Ambrosi. 

The Coos Bay bakery, Marshfield, Ore- 
gon, is installing some equipment. Carl 
Evertson is the proprietor. 

The Rex café, Medford, Oregon, plans 
installing its own bakery. John Fluhrer 
is proprietor. 

A molding machine has been installed 
by George Burkhardt in his bakery at 
Chowchilla, Cal. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
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3814 Brooklyn Avenue, Los Angeles, by 
De Crier Bros. 

Oscar Koch has bought the Peter Pan 
bakery, 1129 Thirty-fourth Avenue, Se- 
attle. 

M. Schultz has bought John Haack’s 
daily bread shop, on Fourteenth Avenue 
Northeast, Seattle. 

Nicolini, Pinotti & Musetti have pur- 
chased the Pittsburg (Cal.) bakery from 
R. D. Hopkins. 

Another gas oven has been installed by 
the Bread Box bakery, in the Glendale, 
Cal., market. 

The Good Luck bakery, 1165 Cherry 
Street, Long Beach, Cal., has added some 
machine equipment. F, G. Schalls is pro- 
prietor. 

Wilder’s bakery will move into the 
plant formerly operated by the Pioneer 
bakery, Sacramento. 


Grenuth’s retail bakery has _ been 
opened at Fifty-fourth and Van Ness, 
Los Angeles. 


C. A. Hoffman, formerly in charge of 
the machinery department of the South- 
ern California Supply Co., at Los Angel- 
es, has been appointed sales manager, 
W. D. Dunn succeeding him in the ma- 
chinery department. 

J. Noll and Claude Edwards have pur- 
chased the Occidental bakery, San Fran- 
cisco, from Mr. Muller. The new con- 
cern will operate as Noll & Edwards. 

A. A. Maring, Pacific Coast installa- 
tion superintendent for the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., spent several 
days in southern California and Arizona 
on his annual service inspection. 

The Sunshine Bakeries Co., Fresno, 
Cal., has leased a large warehouse which 
it is remodeling and fitting up as the 
central plant for its numerous retail 
stores. The plant is a one-story build- 
ing, 100x100. Automatic machinery and 
portable ovens are being installed. Ed. 
Morris is general manager. 

John Beck, formerly connected with 
the Beck Baking Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
spent a couple of weeks in California 
looking for a new location. 

Berkeley, Cal., has an antinoise ordi- 
nance. Recently Thomas Cawley, hotel 
man, had J. E. Geller, a baker, arrested 
for operating his machinery at night. 
Justice of the Peace Edgar held that 
the hotel man’s complaint was _ insuffi- 
cient, and discharged Geller. 

Louis Haub has closed his California 
café and bakery, 4547 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, and will serve his cus- 
tomers from the branch store at 1515 
Fillmore. 

Carl Winter, of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., San Diego, has been 
in the East, looking over bakeries and 
baking equipment. 

L. B. McMichael, manager Butternut 
Baking Co., Tacoma, recently was in 
Pasadena, Cal., called there by his 
brother’s accidental death. 

V. S. Lockett has sold the Polly Anna 
bakery, San Pedro, Cal., to Peters Bros., 
who formerly were in the baking busi- 
ness in Green Bay, Wis. They came 
from Wisconsin to California in their 
auto and report a very interesting trip. 

R. Nurmi, of Nurmi’s Model bakery, 
Fresno, recently visited bakeries in the 
Sacramento valley and in San Francisco, 

Harold Robinson, manager of the 
Fleischmann Co. of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, is on a 
vacation in southern California. 

Bailey & Bailey, of the Vance bakery, 
Miami, Ariz., plan adding to their equip- 
ment. 

Lippett & Platt will continue the line 
of bakery and confectioners’ supplies 
handled. by the Los Angeles branch of 
M. Getz & Co., who have withdrawn 
from the southern California field. 

J. L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., is spending consider- 
able time in San Francisco and adjoining 
territory. 





QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 

The Quality Bakers of America, with 
headquarters at 80 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, is justly proud of the 
fact that out of the five prizes awarded 
in the bread contest at the Southern 
bakers’ convention in Atlanta, three were 
obtained by members of the Quality 
Bakers’ association. The first prize, a 
silver cup, was awarded to the Geilfuss 
bakery, Spartanburg, S. C., second prize 
to Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., and the 
— prize to Ben Pollman, Meridian, 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


XXVI: CHOICE OF FLOURS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Some manufacturers of breadstuffs 
seem to think that all of the problems 
involved during manufacture might be 
eliminated by wisely choosing raw ma- 
terials, Others seem to be of the opin- 
ion that but little depends upon one’s 
choice of ingredients, but that the meth- 
od of manufacture is the all-important 
factor. The great majority of bread 
makers, however, fully appreciates both 
the importance of wise selection of in- 
gredients and that of the best methods 
of manufacture. In order to make good 
products, uniform and of good quality, 
one must use raw materials of good 
grade and of uniform composition. He 
must also have a shop or plant well 
equipped and under good control. This 
latter will depend somewhat upon his 
capacity and location. 


WHEATS AND FLOURS 


White Flours—But few bakers pos- 
sess sufficient necessary knowledge as to 
variations in composition and _ baking 
value of flours of different grades, made 
from the several kinds of wheats. Too 
often mistakes are made in the purchase 
of flours, and the baker blamed for the 
inferior quality of bread made there- 
from. 

There are two general classes of 
wheat, viz., hard and soft. We have 
hard spring and hard winter wheat. We 
also have soft spring and soft winter 
wheat. Spring wheats are wheats grown 
from spring planting in severe climates 
which prohibit growth during the win- 
ter months. Winter wheat is grown in 
milder climates where the wheat plants 
are able to survive during the winter 
months. 

The grains of hard wheat are hard, 
flinty and translucent. Those of soft 
wheats are soft and more yellowish in 
color. From hard wheats are _pro- 
duced our stronger flours of better bread 
making properties. The strength of 
flour is determined from the quantity 
and quality of gluten within a flour. 
It is not a difficult matter to determine 
the quantity of gluten an individual flour 
contains, by laboratory methods in gen- 
eral usage. There are, however, no lab- 
oratory methods that have been devel- 
oped as yet which will enable us_ to 
definitely determine gluten quality. This 
is better established by carefully con- 
ducted commercial baking experiments. 

The millers are now doing much in the 
way of assisting the bakers in properly 
selecting flours for purposes of manu- 
facture. They are making very careful 
studies of the various types of wheat and 
the effect that soil, climate, and fertili- 
zation have on the character of wheat 
produced in different sections. They 
also note the variations which occur in 
wheats grown on the same soil during 
years with seasonal variations. 

As soon as new crop wheat appears 
on the market, they begin a careful 
study of both its chemical composition 
and baking qualities. Then, with all 
avdilable information, they commence to 
wisely purchase and store wheats, and 
to carefully blend these during milling 
so as to maintain uniformity of their 
various brands in so far as this is pos- 
sible. That miller is very shortsighted 
who fails to build his reputation upon 
his standard brands and grades of flour. 
Those who have done this in the past 
have progressed rapidly. Those who 
have not done so have progressed but 
slowly, or suffered in some other way 
as a result. 

The only flours suitable for bread 
making and given in order of their pref- 
erence, are those milled from hard 
spring, hard winter and the better types 
of soft or medium hard wheats, such as 
‘blue-stem, grown on the Pacific Coast. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes the best 
grade of flour for bread manufacture. 
Some demand the very best grades pro- 
duced, while many find the second grades 
satisfactory. Some few use even still 
poorer grades. While from the best 
grades it is possible to make bread of 
superior physical properties, still it 


might be questionable, both from the 
standpoint of economy and that of nu- 
trition, as to whether this or the next 
lower grade should be preferred. Cer- 
tainly nothing lower in grade than a 
good second, or bakers straight, should 
be used in the manufacture of white 
bread, 

Flour grade is established during the 
process of milling, and very largely de- 
pends upon the degree to which the 
bran and germ are separated from the 
endosperm, or center of the wheat 
grains, comprising the flour proper. 
Along with a knowledge of the wheat 
employed in milling, the precentage of 
ash or mineral matter contained within 
the flour is most generally relied upon 
in establishing grade. The harder the 
wheat, the greater will be the percent- 
age of ash in flour of the same grade. 
A hard spring wheat flour with an ash 
of 0.45 per cent, a hard winter wheat 
flour containing 0.43 per cent ash and 
a soft flour with 0.41 per cent ash are 
of the same grade. The greater the 
degree of separation of endosperm and 
offal during milling, the lower the per- 
centage of ash, and vice versa. 

Ash or mineral matter is the substance 
remaining after a small portion of flour 
has undergone complete combustion, or 
has been fully burned, at a low, red 
heat. If properly done, results should 
not vary more than 0.02 per cent. The 
average precentage of ash of the three 
grades usually milled, is as follows: 
high patent, hard spring 0.42, hard win- 
ter 0.40, soft 0.38; second or bakers, 
hard spring 0.47, hard winter 0.45, soft 
0.43; first clear, hard spring 0.70, hard 
winter 0.68, soft 0.66. In the larger 
mills, with the better methods of puri- 
fication, more efficient milling is pos- 
sible. 

Some large baking concerns, operat- 
ing laboratories, make the great mistake 
of considering that all flours of the same 
chemical composition possess the same 
baking values. While this is often the 
case, it is just as often untrue and mis- 
leading. A spring wheat flour and a 
blue-stem flour might be of almost identi- 
cal composition and, on the other hand, 
possess entirely different baking values. 
The blue-stem flour might contain the 
same amount ‘of gluten as the spring 
wheat flour, but gluten of an entirely 
different quality. It would be a very 
difficult matter, even if possible, to pro- 
duce a satisfactory loaf from all blue- 
stem flour. On the other hand, it pos- 
sesses exceptionally good bread making 
properties if blended in the correct pro- 
portion with stronger flour, and the right 
character of fermentation given. 

To make the best bread from softer 
blends of flour, it has been found ad- 
visable to use a more liberal percentage 
of yeast, and ferment doughs during a 
shorter period. 

In order for a baker to work intelli- 
gently, he must know the grades of 
flours he is required to use, from what 
—— of wheat milled, and also the pe- 
culiar baking values of flours milled from 
the different kinds or blends of wheat. 

First Clear Flour—This grade is being 
used very satisfactorily in the making 
of some kinds of dark bread. It has 
sufficient strength, crumb color is an un- 
important factor, and grain is not given 
as great consideration in such breads 
as in white breads. The wideawake bak- 
er can use to advantage the same pro- 
portion of this grade and white flour, 
thereby prohibiting extravagance in the 
manufacture of the better grades of 
flour. Flour of this grade costs much 
less than white flour, which serves to 
offset the greater labor cost involved 
in the necessity of more hand work in 
the making up of rye bread. 

Whole Wheat Flours—While much of 
the poorer grades of so-called whole 
wheat bread is made from synthetic 
whole wheat flour, composed in many in- 
stances of products that should go into 
stock food, and clear flour, the best 
quality of whole wheat bread can only 
be made from 100 per cent whole wheat 


flour milled from the best grades of 
hard wheat. 

Second Clear Flour—This is used to 
some extent in the making of dark 
breads, but it is questionable as to 
whether such flour, laden with bacteria 
and full of impurities, should be used 
in the manufacture of the staff of life. 

Rye Flour—As rye flour contains no 
gluten and, therefore, has no strength, 
it is necessary to use 50 per cent or 
more wheat flour in the making of rye 
bread. There are three grades of rye 
flour, white; medium and dark. White 
is the better grade, with all of the offal 
removed. Medium is the second grade, 
with only a portion of the bran re- 
moved. Dark is 100 per cent rye flour, 
containing all of the bran and germ. 
Like wheat, the quality of rye is greatly 
influenced by climate, soil and seasonal 
variations. 

The consumption of rye bread is not 
so great, and therefore the growing of 
this grain is restricted to the most favor- 
able sections. One should make a study 
of the kind of rye bread preferred, and 
should also exercise wisdom in the choice 
of the right grade of flour. The per- 
centage of rye one should use in the 
blend is another matter to be carefully 
determined. 

Rice Flour—This article is used only 
to a small extent in bread making. Some 
bakers use it for dusting flour, for the 
reason that it is less expensive. Streaks 
in the crumb can often be attributed to 
its use, and for this reason its use can- 
not be advised. 

In some instances, rice flour is used 
to a limited extent in the doughs. If 
there be any advantages in its use, the 
increased absorption and better keep- 
ing qualities of bread containing this 
product seem to be the only ones de- 
serving of consideration, and these can- 
not be of great importance. While 
bread makers are interested in obtain- 
ing the maximum yield per barrel of 
flour, this should not be considered at 
a sacrifice to quality. 





COURT UPHOLDS N. Y. BAKERY 


Decision of High Court Favors Manufactur- 
ing Baker—Labor Troubles in Many 
Cities—New York State Notes 


New Yorx.—A big victory has been 
achieved by the New York State Bak- 
ers’ Association in the case of a woman 
against a well-known Brooklyn whole- 
sale cake baking concern. The court of 
appeals of the state of New York ren- 
dered a decision according to which there 
is no liability on the part of the whole- 
sale baker to the consumer for personal 
injuries resulting from foreign sub- 
stances in bakery products, so long as 
the absence of negligence on the part 
of the baker can be proven. 

This Brooklyn woman started suit 
against the wholesaler for damages to 
her gum,through a bit of wire in a piece 
of cake. So far, all decisions in similar 
cases have held the manufacturerer of 
foodstuffs liable, no matter whether neg- 
ligence on his part was proved, or not. 
The plaintiff claimed that the baker war- 
rants his products against the presence 
of a foreign substance, and that any one 
who is injured by such foreign sub- 
stance may claim damages. 

The trial court rendered a judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff, and the appel- 
late division of the supreme court upheld 
this judgment. The New York State 
Bakers’ Association, however, realizing 
the importance of the case, took the mat- 
ter before the court of appeals, with the 
result that the judges in this latest in- 
stance overruled the decisions of the two 
lower tribunals and dismissed the case. 





PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 
All indications show that this year’s 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers will be the biggest ever held. 
feature of the event will be a banquet 
dee by the association in honor of the 
ronx Master Bakers’ Association, that 
has been affiliated therewith for 25 years. 
In connection with the convention, which 
will take place in the borough of Bronx, 
an exhibition will be held. Julius Zink, 
the president of the Bronx association, is 
chairman of the committee. 


WARD STRIKE FALIS FLAT 


According to latest reports, the in- 
tended strike at the Ward bakeries did 
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not materialize. It is stated that at the 
Bronx plant only 12 workers went out. 
Ten of these appeared shortly after- 
wards and declared that they very glad- 
ly will forget everything about a strike 
if given another chance. The remaining 
two came back 24 hours later. At the 
Pacific Street plant in Brooklyn it was 
said that none of the men went out. 

That the officials of the Ward plants 
expected trouble is proven by the fact 
that extended arrangements had been 
made to employ strike breakers in case 
of a general walkout. The Ward bak- 
eries have twice reduced wages of their 
bakers since August, 1921. The differ- 
ences arose over payments made by the 
company to union workers. Protests of 
union officials resulted in the company’s 
refusal to renew any agreement with 
them. 

The Labor Bureau gave out a state- 
ment according to which the Interna 
tional Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ 
Union will conduct a thorough organiza- 
tion campaign throughout the Ward 
Baking Co.’s plants in New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Boston, Philadephia 
and Providence. They also say that in 
New York alone are over 1,000,000 other 
union workers who will give the strikers 
their support by refusing to eat Ward’s 
bread so long as it is baked under pres- 
ent conditions. 


BREAD STRIKE THREATENED 


The city of Syracuse may face a bread 
strike if the combined attack feared by 
labor leaders prevents the signing of a 
new contract. Labor authorities an- 
nounce that the new contract has been 
sent to about 60 bakers in the city. 

Five large bakeries in Utica have re- 
fused to sign up with the journeymen’s 
union, and 34 bakers went on strike re- 
cently. 

In Schenectady trouble is also brew 
ing; sixteen bakeries refused to renew 
arrangements with the local union, and 
the result may be a general walkout. 


THE BIGGEST BAKING CONCERN 


According to a statement issued } 
the United Bakeries Corporation, this 
is one of the largest companies in th: 
bread business, having assets of abou! 
$34,000,000. As reported in a recent is 
sue, it absorbed the Shults Bread Co., 
with its 12 bakeries in and around New 
York. Since its inception about two 
years ago, this corporation has acquired 
40 bakeries in different parts of the 
United States, but permits the compa- 
nies to preserve their individuality. 


SHULTS CO. HOLDS REUNION 


A dinner to its 600 salesmen was given 
by the Shults Bread Co. at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. The man- 
agers of the different plants and de- 
partments addressed the gathering. Oth- 
er speakers were Harry D. Tipton, 
president Shults Bread Co., W. B. Ward. 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United Bakeries Corporation, George 
G. Barber, treasurer, and George B. 
Smith, general manager, United Baker- 
ies Corporation, George A. Krug, vice 
president Shults Bread Co., acted as 
toastmaster. 

NOTES 


The H. A. F. Pies have incorporated at 
Buffalo. 

The Ferry Bakery Co. of New York 
has been incorporated. 

The Valley Baking Co. has been in 
corporated at Canajoharie. 

Sier Bros., a bakery concern of New 
York, has been incorporated. 

The Dobbs Ferry Baking Co., Dobbs 
Ferry, has been incorporated. 

A bakery will be opened at 7921 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, by D. Novaas. 

John Schlotter has purchased the 
Wentworth System Bakery, Cohoes. 

L. M. Blackmer, proprietor Worcester 
bakery, Worcester, plans a big addition. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Kaiserman’s bakery, New York. 

Edward Balzer is the new owner of 
na bakery at 182 Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
yn. 

The bakery of Kallfelz Bros. 749 
Shonnard Street, Syracuse, will be re- 
built. 

The Starlight Bakery Co., Brooklyn, 
has been incorporated; also the Meldram 
Products Co., New York, to deal in 
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baked goods, and the Strand bakery, 
New York. 

Fire caused a $5,000 loss to the bake- 
shop of P. Galazki, 712 Spring Street, 
Utica. 

The Zaller-Kittell Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Zaller Baking Co., Silver 
Creek. 

Samuel Fischbein, a baker on Third 
Avenue, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Baker & Norman, Ogdensburg, have 
leased property for their new baking 
business. 

J. E. Price has purchased Kern’s bak- 
ery, Massena, and will organize a stock 
company. 

The proprietors of the Central steam 
bukery, Malone, will erect a modern bak- 
ing plant. 

Joseph Wirth has purchased the Philip 
Detscher bakery, 6813 Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Ida Potter & Co. is a new corporation 
which will do a general baking business 
in Brooklyn. 

The T. M. Baking Co. has incorporat- 
ed, with an authorized capital of $10,000, 
a: Brooklyn, 

The Franklin Baking Co., Malone, has 
been incorporated to do a general bak- 
i: business. 

Wortman & Rose, New York, have 
heen incorporated to engage in the bak- 
ing business. 

Goodina Bakeries have been incorpo- 
rated to do a general baking business 
alt the Bronx. 


[he Trentino Macaroni Mfg. Co. 
Utica, has been incorporated, with $15,- 
000 capital stock. 


‘he Klappholz-Schornstein Baking 
Co. has incorporated at 917 De Kalb 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


A new concern, the Southern Boule- 
vard bakery, has been formed in the 
borough of Bronx. 

John Faber and Max Behland have 
hought the bakery of George Adam, 603 
Wilson Avenue, Brooklyn. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been entered against the Abbott 
Baking Corporation, New York. 

John T. McGarvey, 918 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, will open a branch store at 
251 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Two big bakeries will soon be opened 
at Buffalo. One, estimated to cost 
about $15,000, will be located at 17-21 














French Lick Springs Hotel, Where 


Orange Street, and the proprietor will 
be M. Fielding; the other will be at 331 
William Street, with Harry Rudank as 
the owner. 

The Syracuse Creamed Fried Cake Co., 
1128 East Washington Street, Syracuse, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

James F. Hodge, who conducts a bak- 
ery at 564 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
will move to larger quarters in the Baker 
Building. Bruno C. Scumupr. 





SUNDAY BAKERY LAW 


Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court Dis- 
cusses Practices Which Are UnLaw- 
ful on the Sabbath 


Delivery of bread on Sunday violates 
a statutory prohibition against doing 
work on that day, excepting work of 
necessity or charity, held the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court in the cases 
of Commonwealth vs. McCarthy et al., 
1388 N.E. 835, which were consolidated 
for hearing. 

McCarthy was employed by a Boston 
baking company as “salesman-driver” to 
deliver bread, etc., to licensed victualers 
who had a right to serve food on Sun- 
day, and was arrested while making such 

elivery. His counsel argued that the 
tn was one of necessity within the 
meaning of the Sunday law. The facts 
of the other cases were essentially the 
same, excepting that they involved ap- 
plication of another section of the Sun- 
day law, which permits making and sell- 
ing of bread, etc., by bakers and their 
employees before 10 o'clock a.m., and 
between 4 and 6:30 p.m 

The defendants in these cases held 
that transportation and delivery of 
bread within these hours was lawful, 
both as a work of necessity and as an 
incident to making and selling within 
the permitted hours. But the court ruled 
against all of the defendants, holding 
that transporting and delivering bread 
under the circumstances stated violated 
the law. The important parts of the 
opinion read as follows: 

“The delivery of bread outside the 
premises of the baker on the Lord’s Day 
is not a work of necessity within the 
meaning of the Lord’s Day statute. The 
statute prohibiting the performance of 
labor, business or work, except works of 
necessity and charity, on Sunday, was 
enacted to secure respect and reverence 
for the Lord’s Day. 

“*That the day should be not merely 
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a day of rest from labor, but also a 
day devoted to public and private wor- 
ship and to religious meditation and re- 
pose, undisturbed by secular cares or 
amusements. . Whatever inconveni- 
ences might result at the present day 
from the literal and general enforce- 
ment of the Lord’s Day act, and what- 
ever hard cases may have arisen under 
it, it is still the law of the land, to be 
judicially interpreted and administered 
according to its true intent and mean- 
ing, and upon the same rules as would 
govern us in the interpretation of any 
other statute. Davis vs. Somerville, 128 
Mass. 594, 596 (35 Am. Rep. 399.) 
“The fact that there is a public de- 
mand for fresh bread, that common 
victualers in Boston ordinarily do not 
have facilities for properly storing bread 
in quantities greater than needed for 
each particular day, together with the 
other facts agreed upon, are insufficient 
to establish an ‘extraordinary, sudden 
and unexpected emergency.’ The deliv- 
ery of bread by the defendant at the 
customer’s place of business on the 
Lord’s Day, even though limited to com- 
mon victualers, was not within the ex- 
ception in the statute, . .. and was not 
justified as a work of necessity. . . 
“Under section 6 of chapter 136 of 
the General Laws, the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of certain products is 
permitted on the Lord’s Day. The de- 
livery of newspapers, the wholesale and 
retail delivery of milk and the delivery 
of ice cream are also allowed on Sunday; 
and bakers may on that day manufac- 
ture and sell bread before 10 o’clock 
in the morning and between the hours 
of 4 o’clock and 6:30 in the afternoon. 
The defendants Garland and Loughlin 
contend that, under this provision of the 
statute permitting the making and sale 
of bread, they can deliver it to common 
victualers at their place of business with- 
in the designated hours of the statute. 
“Having in mind the purpose of the 
Lord’s Day statute, in our opinion the 
legislature did not intend to give to 
bakers and their employees the right to 
transport and deliver bread away from 
the premises of the baker to any of their 
customers on Sunday. They could sell 
it, as they could sell other food products 
usually dealt in by them, during certain 
prescribed hours; but they were not 
authorized to deliver these goods beyond 
the employer’s premises during any part 
of the Lord’s Day. 
“It might well be thought that this de- 
livery of bread and food products on 
the Lord’s Day would be contrary to 
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the proper observance of that day and 
would tend to make it a day of work 
and labor rather than a day of rest. 
From time to time amendments have 
been enacted permitting the conduct of 
certain business on the Lord’s Day; and 
while some specified articles may be de- 
livered on that day, bread is not one of 
them. The statute must be so construed 
as to permit the sale of bread during 
certain hours, but not its delivery out- 
side the premises of the baker at any 
time, on the Lord’s Day.” 
A. L, H. Srreer. 





HOLLAND BREAD CO. SELLS OUT 


Totepo, On10o.—For some months past 
there have been rumors that the Holland 
Bread Co., operating plants at Toledo, 
Columbus, Dayton and Youngstown, was 
to be bought by outside interests, and to 
be taken over by one of the consolida- 
tions so frequent these days. These 
rumors were denied, only to gain currency 
again. Definite announcement is now 
made that negotiations have been conclud- 
ed between the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion and the Holland Bread Co. This 
corporation operates plants in 40 cities of 
the country, and is the holding company 
for the Ward Bros. Baking Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and affiliated interests. 

The transaction is reported to have in- 
volved approximately $1,000,000. It is 
understood that the present stockholders 
of the Holland Bread Co., Frank C. 
Hoehler, Sinclair Berdan, Will C. Carr 
and Wade Holland, holding about $868,- 
000 of common stock, received $125 a 
share for their holdings. It is reported 
that Mr. Holland will have a large inter- 
est in the new company, and will be its 
guiding head. 

The negotiations have been handled by 
Mr. Holland and by G. G. Barber, treas- 
urer of the United Bakeries Corporation. 
Principal officials of the company came to 
Toledo to put the finishing touches to the 
deal. 

The Holland Bread Co. was the out- 
growth of a business established about 
12 years ago under the style of the Toledo 
Bread Co. On the death of its manager, 
William Dumm, shortly after it started, 
Wade Holland, then with the United 
Bread Co., accepted the management, and 
the development of the business has been 
very rapid and successful under his ad- 
ministration. 

The new corporation will be known as 
the Holland Baking Co., of which Wade 
Holland will be president. Toledo will 


be its headquarters. W. H. Wicory. 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER INDUSTRY 





Census Bureau Report for 1921 Indicates Value of Products Manufactured 
Is $187,509,000—149 Establishments Report Output 
Valued at $5,000 and Over 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The value of 
products of establishments primarily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of biscuits and 
crackers* amounted to $187,509,000 in 
1921, compared with $204,020,000 in 1919, 
and $89,484,000 in 1914, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Census. 
In addition, biscuits and crackers were 
manufactured as subsidiary products in 
establishments engaged in other indus- 
tries to the value of $4,877,000 in 1921, 
$5,358,000 in 1919, and $3,374,000 in 1914. 

Of the 149 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, 72, or nearly 50 per cent, were lo- 
cated in six states as follows: New 


12; Massachusetts and Ohio, 10 each; 
Illinois, 8. 

In October, the month of maximum 
employment, 34,030 wage earners were 
reported, and in January, the month of 
minimum employment, 29,231—the mini- 
mum representing 86 per cent of the 
maximum. The average number em- 
ployed during 1921 was 31,474, compared 
with 34,341 in 1919 and 25,036 in 1914. 

The figures for 1921 are preliminary, 
and subject to such change and correc- 
tion as may be found necessary from a 
further examination of the reports. 

The statistics for 1921, 1919, and 1914 
are summarized in the following state- 


York, 19; Pennsylvania, 13; California, ment: 
1921* 1919* 1914* 
Number of establishments .......-...0500+5 (+ 7a4eubanene 149 169 159 
POTGORS EGNBAMOE cccccccssccvcsesscresevcccveceseenssees 36,462 41,284 30,127 
Proprietors and firm members ..........0e5+eeeeeeeeee 27 54 45 
Balaried OMPlOVOOS 2... ccs crcveseccccvccceceesescsces 4,961 6,889 5,046 
Wage earners (average number) .......-00eeeeeeeeeeee 31,474 34,341 25,036 
i Se gc be bb 68 a ob 60000056 208646698 N ES $36,571,000 $38,172,000 $16,954,000 
NN EPPS PTET TE CLT TUTTLE LE LL 9,461,000 12,106,000 6,159,000 
Ee rr ey rrr Tee re rrre TTP rs err yy 27,110,000 26,066,000 10,795,000 
CORTESE WOU obo ce Sec ctereccceenceeewe ees teggersouss 6,000 12,000 7,000 
ED 6 a 5:0 55:06: 0:5:0:0.0:0065960 00400 se omar reseaes 83,046,000 103,134,000 43,674,000 
VOIWS CF PFOGUCEH .cccvcesscevcccceccseesscecvecccseves 187,509,000 204,020,000 89,484,000 
Value added by manufacturef........ccccssvececccsececs 104,463,000 100,886,000 45,810,000 
*Statistics for one establishment, with products valued at less than $5,000, are not in- 


cluded in the figures for 1921. For 1919, 


however, 


data for seven establishments of this 


class reporting eight wage earners and products valued at $25,000, and for 1914, data for 
seven such establishments, with 11 wage earners and products to the value of $22,000, are 
included in all items, with the exception of “number of establishments.” 


+Value of products less cost of materials. 


JoHN MAarrinan. 








PITTSBURGH STRIKE CONTINUES 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The strike of union 
bakers is still on, but every day it is 
growing better for the employers who 
are standing pat on their decision to en- 
force the open shop plan. Little or no 
difficulty is being experienced in operat- 
ing all of the larger bakeries, against 
which the animus of the strike leaders 
is aimed. The splendid spirit of co- 
operation between. the bakery manage- 
ments is having its effect, and it is be- 
lieved that within a fortnight the walk- 
out will be a thing of the past. 
C. C. Larus. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The past month has 
brought no improvement in the bakery 
trade of St. Louis. On the contrary, 
many complaints were received regard- 
ing the abnormally quiet demand for all 
products. It is the general belief, how- 
ever, that with the coming of warmer 
weather more housewives will give up 
home cooking and rely upon the baker's 
products for her needs. 

Although an increase in wages was 
granted to all employees of bakeries, no 
material change in bread prices seems to 
have taken place, and apparently there 
is very little price cutting, except that 
chain stores continue to offer their prod- 
ucts at ridiculously low prices. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers 
are reported fairly large, and in many 
instances they have sufficient on hand 
and booked for future shipment to last 
them until fail. Earlier in the year 
they bought freely of both hard and 
soft wheat flours, anticipating a normal 
or good demand for their products dur- 
ing the spring and early summer months. 
This, however, did not materialize. 

Practically all mills, mill representa- 
tives and other handlers of flour have 
complained about the slack demand from 
the bakery trade the past few months. 
Little hope is entertained for a decided 
improvement until new crop flour is mar- 
keted. 

ILLINOIS BAKERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


The programme of the fourth annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Bak- 
ers’ Association, which will be held at 
Carterville, May 23, was sent out this 
week by D. P. Young, secretary, to all 
members and associate members. Head- 
quarters will be at the Lyric Theatre. 
From 9 a.m. to 12 m. there will be a busi- 
ness session, with addresses, and also 
election of officers. One of the principal 


subjects to be discussed at the business 
meeting will be the indorsement of the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign. 

A luncheon, free to all bakers and 


guests, will be served at 12:30 p.m. 
Practical demonstrations in pastry and 
quick straight doughs by experts in their 
respective lines will be given from 1 to 
5. These will consist of actual mixing 
and baking in MacKellar’s bakery. A 
large attendance of bakers and allied 
interests is anticipated. 


NOTES 

A. Rose has bought the J. Ellersiedt 
bakery, 6111 Garfield. 

Oscar Junge has bought the bakery of 
M. Beck, 1611 Cahokia. 

Philip Lahm has purchased the Thomas 
Grace bakery, 4536 Louisiana Avenue. 

The Krieger bakery, 4000 North Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, has been sold to M. Beck. 

Martha L. Ottenad has bought Brock- 
man Bros.’ bakery, 6234 Pelman Street. 

Theodore Hart has purchased the bak- 
ery of Max Bruckstein, 1305 Hodiamont. 

The Standard Catering Co., 212 North 
Seventh Street, has been sold to Mr. 
O’Hare. 

The bakery of Heckman Bros., 2410 
North Sarah, has been sold to Stevens 
& Pfaff. 

The bakery of Fred Quades, 4464 Oak- 
land, has been taken over by his son, 
William Quades. 

The bakery owned by W. Wyskocil, at 
Menard and Lemi streets, was recently 
sold to E. Jeggle. 

William Fisher has opened a bakery 
at 1227 South Broadway under the name 
of the Yankee bakeshop. 

The Rose City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., now has one of the most modern 
retail sales rooms in the state. 

Mrs. S. M. Maurer, who operates the 
Shreveport (La.) bakery, is building a 
new plant, to contain three ovens. 

The bakery formerly operated by the 
late Albert Mausshardt, 3139 South 
Grand Boulevard, has been sold to M. 
Beck. 

William Hehmann has taken over the 
management of the Charles Stehle bak- 
ery, 3122 North Grand Avenue, for the 
next three months, during Mr. Stehle’s 
absence. 

Samuel Blauer, who recently pur- 
chased the Barton bakery, Raymond, IIl., 
shot and killed himself at his home there, 
May 2. He is survived by his wife and 
three children. 

The executive committee of the Arkan- 
sas Master Bakers’ Association will meet 
in Little Rock in June to decide the 
date of the association’s next conven- 
tion, which will be held in Little Rock. 


A number of St. Louisans attended the 


- equipment trades. 





opening of Streng’s bakery, Columbia, 
Mo., May 9. The proprietors gave a 
luncheon to the Columbia Rotary Club 
and all the grocers in that town. In 
the evening a public reception was held 
at the new plant, and it was estimated 
that 1,000 people attended. 

Wage increases ranging $2@5 a week 
were granted, April 30, to about 1,800 
members of Bakers’ Union No. 4 and to 
members of Bakery, Cracker, Pie and 
Yeast Wagon Drivers’ and Salesmen’s 
Union No. 611. An increase of $2 a 
week will be received by all bakers regu- 
larly employed, while extra men will be 
paid 50c a day more. 

Wayne G. Martin. 





FRANK E. SMITH 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md., 
started in the baking business 13 years 
ago with H. Nickol & Co., of that city. 
After four years he engaged in business 
for himself under the name of Smith’s 
Model Bakery, one of the largest and 
most up-to-date plants in Cumberland. 





Frank E. Smith 


President of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation and Retiring President of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association 


He is an enthusiastic association worker 
and holds membership in the American 
Bakers’ Association, Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association and the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association, and is president of 
the last two associations. Under his 
leadership these two organizations have 
made rapid strides. Mr. Smith’s coun- 
sel is eagerly sought on matters pertain- 
ing to the baking industry. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Cumberland, 
is recognized as a representative mem- 
ber of the business world, and takes an 
active part in the welfare of his com- 
munity. He holds membership in a num- 
ber of fraternal orders and social clubs. 
For four years he was secretary of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran church council, and is 
at present financial secretary of the ad- 
visory board to the church building com- 
mittee, which has under construction a 
new building at a cost of $250,000. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Onr.—Closing ceremonies in 
connection with the class for bakers at 
Ontario Agricultural College were of an 
exceedingly pleasant nature. The col- 
lege authorities participated, as did 
representatives of the bakers’ associa- 
tions and the American supplies and 
The speeches indi- 
cated a general feeling of satisfaction 
with results of this first session of the 
new educational movement. Professor 
Harcourt in his address gave the credit 
for the idea and much of its success to 
H. E. Trent, secretary of the Bread and 
Cake Manufacturers’ Association of Can- 
ada. 

The annual convention of Canadian 
bakers for 1923 is to be held the first 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in 
October. Toronto will be the place of 
meeting. H. E. Trent, Toronto, is sec- 
retary of the association, and will answer 
all inquiries. 

The bakers of Canada have been 
watching the wheat and flour markets 
closely, in view of the fact that their 
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busy season will soon be on. In this 
country the summer always brings a con- 
siderable return of people who have 
been wintering in the South and a large 
influx of summer visitors. This means 
a bigger consumption of bread and cake. 
There is also the added factor that Ca- 
nadian housewives do not bake as much 
in summer as in winter. 

Under the changes about to be made 
in Canadian tariff the duties on malt 
flour and extract of malt, which are 
largely used by bakers, will be reduced 
le per lb. A. H. Batrey. 


CANADIAN BAKING INDUSTRY 

Montreat, Que.—A drop of 167 in the 
number of persons employed in the bak- 
ery industry and a decrease of $231,903 
in the amount paid in wages to all 
classes of employees is recorded in the 
annual report on bread and other bakery 
products of the Dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics for the year 1921, which will short- 
ly be issued to the public. 

The cost of materials used in the in- 
dustry dropped from $38,239,135 in 1920 
to $29,202,936, notwithstanding that the 
quantity of flour purchased rose from 
2,396,800 bbls in 1920 to 2,483,303 in 1921. 
The average decrease in the price of 
various articles used is as follows: flour, 
$3.59; malt .005c; sugar, .066c; lard, 
.109c; butter, .10c; eggs, 5c. Only 
yeast and salt showed slight increases. 

The total valuation of production for 
the year 1921 shows a decrease of $10,- 
432,716, compared with 1920, consequent 
on the fall of commodity prices, The 
province of Alberta, however, shows an 
increase, 

The analysis of salaries of employees 
shows $381,589 for salaried officers of 
corporations, $366,119 for general super- 
intendents and managers, $959,925 for 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc., and 
$9,483,319 for wage employees. 

Of the total of $4,420,980 reported 
under the heading of “overhead ex- 
penses,” the largest specified item is re- 
pairs to buildings and machinery, 
amounting to $572,138. The next is rent 
of offices, etc., $452,259, taxes $359,923, 
advertising $276,863, insurance $254,930, 
and rented power $146,480. 

A. E. Perks. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dututn, Minn.—B. M. O’Donnell, pro- 
prietor of O’Donnell’s bakery, Duluth, 
will attend the state bakers’ meeting in 
St. Paul, May 22-23. No other local bak- 
ers have signified their intention of go- 
in 








g. 
John Piecocha, plaintiff in an action 
against the Purity Bread Co., Duluth, to 
recover $5,000 for damages alleged to 
have been suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent, was awarded a verdict for $350 
by a district court jury. 

new wage scale for union bakers, 
effective May 1, was an increase of 5 per 
cent. All Duluth bakeries employing 
union labor have signed the new contract. 
Even with this added expense, and the 
prevailing high cost of bakery supplies, 
bakers are not increasing their asking 
prices. They prefer to shade their profits 
rather than incur the resentment of the 
buying public, which has been anticipat- 
ing lower prices for bread. 

holesale bakeries continue to do a 
satisfactory bread and doughnut busi- 
ness, local and shipping. Consumption is 
holding up well, and is in keeping with 
the average of other years. 

Retail bakers report spurts of activity 
and inaction. For some unaccountable 
reason, the purchasing power of the 
public does not improve as in some other 
lines of trade. This may be due to the 
fact that the industrial situation is not 
picking up as rapidly as expected. Many 
men are still unemployed, and they and 
their families, through necessity, must 
practice the strictest economy. Despite 
existing circumstances, bakers are not 
despondent, but are hopeful that the situ- 
ation will soon clear. 

F, G. Cartson. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Potomac States Association’s annual, 
at Frederick, Md., May 29-31. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association’s annual, at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, June 12-14. 

Pennsylvania Association’s annual, at 
Bedford Springs, June ‘18-20. 

American Bakers’ Association’s an- 
nual, at French Lick Springs, Sept. 9-15. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


OHIO 


W. H. Igoe, manager Tri-State Bak- 
ing Co., Akron, spent a few days in New 
York City during the month. 

Cc. H. Huber, Newark, has installed 
an automatic proofer and other equip- 
ment that will materially increase the 
capacity of his plant. 

The R & Y Baking Co., Canton, is 
installing a steam bread oven and addi- 
tional machinery. ° 

G. E, Russell, formerly connected with 
the Liberty Yeast Co. at Cleveland, has 
resigned, to enter the baking business at 
Mansfield, with Joseph Uhlich. Mr. Rus- 
sell, prior to the World War, was the 
Fleischmann Co. representative at Mans- 
field, 

W. P. Sayers, president Cincinnati 
Fall Festival Association, is arranging 
with officers of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club for a joint.exhibit by bak- 
ers and flour jobbers at the fall festival, 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 8. 

rank Krejci has opened a bakery at 
9807 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland. 

W. M. Martin, operating the Sunshine 
bakery, Bethel, has sold to P. E. Wilson. 

\. M. Goode, formerly in the baking 
business at New London, has gone to 
Orrville, where he has engaged in busi- 
Ness, 

W. L. Wise, Bellevue, has sold his 
bakery to Matthew Sillman. 

William Schaeffer has sold his bakery, 
309 West Liberty Street, Wooster, to 
F. C, Snyder, and engaged in business 
at Coshocton. 

The Blue Bird Baking Co. has begun 
business at 10 North Horton Street, 
Dayton. 

Brown Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 427 South Grant Street, Columbus. 

Bauman & Gottfried, Fremont, have 
bought the interest of Ernest Hench in 
the Hench-Messinger Baking Co. 

The People’s Kitchen is a new bakery 
at 212 East Fifth Street, Columbus. 

The B & C bakery has-been opened 
at 327 South Grant Street, Columbus. 

Sitterle Bros., Greenfield, have added 
some equipment. 

C. E. Renner and E. A. Legge, of 
Columbus, have bought the Maloy bak- 
ery, London. 

J, E. Ridenour, whose bakery at Rus- 
sell burned, is building a larger plant, 
equipped with modern machinery. 

Ben Schmidt, Lodi, has sold his bakery 
to C. W. Thornton, of Spencer. 

Walton Bros., Toledo, have installed 
two steam bread ovens, and made other 
improvements to their bakery. 

A bakery has been opened at Prairie 
Depot. 

Joseph Nelson has bought the Quality 
bakery, Athens, from Donald Burt. 

J. S. Young will erect a brick bakery 
at Newcomerstown. 

H. Taylor and F. B. Jewen have ac- 
—o the F. W. Tedrow bakery, Crooks- 
ville, 

Alexander Barcaly has succeeded Carl 
Young in the baking business at Me- 
chaniesburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


R. C, Jobe, formerly president, treas- 
urer and manager of the Millersburg 
(Pa.) Baking Co., has sold out to How- 
ard Heling, Alton Ulsh and Frank 
Lawley, who will continue the business 
with Mr, Heling as president, Mr. Ulsh 
secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Lawley 
manager. Mr. Jobe has joined the staff 
of the Read Machinery Co., and will 
travel in Michigan. 

H. A. Hetzer is erecting a one-story 
bakery at 315 North Third Street, Al- 
lentown. 

_The bakery of Phillip Coffman, on 
North Seneca Street, Oil City, was dam- 
aged $12,000 by fire. 

The Duesenberry Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is receiving bids for the erection 
of a three-story bakery building on 
Forbes Street. 

Edward Deitch, a baker at Hazelton, 
has bought ground on Samuels Street, 
on which he will erect a modern plant. 

Additions are being made to the plant 
of the Tower City Baking Co., Hazel- 
ton, and additional machinery will be 
installed. 

The Franklin bakery, Chambersburg, 
and the bakery of C. Wallace Ludwig 
have been bought by J. W. Coulson, who 





will consolidate them and operate as 
the Coulson bakery. 

E. C. Smith has opened a bakery at 
Spring Grove. 

A. H. Leidy, baker, has been elected 
a director of the National Bank of 
Boyertown. 

Lazaroff Bros., whose bakery at Ford 
City burned some time ago, are building 
a larger plant on the same site. 

The Pryor Baking Co., Harrisburg, is 
installing a steam bread oven. 

Frank Burns and William Zoll are 
building a bakery at Media. 

Hoffner & Barnes, New Castle, have 
opened the first bakery in New Wilming- 
ton. 

H. J. Riber, Warren, who recently sold 
his bakery, has bought the Tasty bakery, 
on Hickory Street, that city. 

Joseph Mersky, Brownsville, has added 
another steam bread oven. 

Jacob Fuoss is building a bakery at 
Bellwood. 

O. C. Elliott, New Castle, has bought 
the Federal bakery at Tarentum. 

Jacob Hoffer, engaged in the baking 
business at Greensburg, has sold his 
pepe and will retire. 

Stoecklein Bros., who conducted a 
store at 4734 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, have moved to a new location on 
the same avenue, where larger quarters 
were obtained. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Can- 
onsburg (Pa.) Baking Co. on May 2, 
entailing a loss of $12,000. Plans are 
under way for rebuilding. 

Benjamin Shoettker, Lewisburg, has 
erected an addition to his bakery and 
installed new equipment. 

A. F. Malenkle, Parkers Ford, is en- 
larging his bakery, and has added con- 
siderable new machinery. 

F. J. McGinn, 117 East Street, Union- 
town, has gone out of business. 

Robert McNutt has succeeded R. R. 
Holand in the baking business at Mount 
Braddock. 

The Star bakery, Clairton, has been 
burned. 

Fire damaged a hag 3 of the plant 
of the Keystone Baking Co., Johnstown. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Ward Baking Co. has let the con- 
tract for the erection of a four-story 
bakery, 83x326, at New Haven, Conn. 

Sidney Rappaport has acquired the 
plant of the Ludlow Baking Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., and changed the name to 
the Norwalk Baking Co. 

Donahue & Johnson, Hartford, Conn., 
have completed an addition to their bak- 


ry. 

I. Estirell, Morrisville, Vt., has moved 
his bakery to larger quarters. 

The space occupied by the accounting 
department of.Hamblett’s bakery, New- 
port, Vt., has been given over to the 
sale division and a room on the second 
floor of the bakery fitted up for the ac- 
counting department. 

The silver anniversary celebration of 
the Rhode Island Bakers’ Association, 
held at the Narragansett Hotel, May 9, 
in the shape of a banquet, at which 
Henry J. Blaises acted as toastmaster, 
was a fitting recognition of a quarter 
century of useful service to the baking 
industry of the state. 


INDIANA 

John Hatheway has bought the bakery 
of Fred Maxwell, Brockston, and will 
erect a one-story addition. 

F. W. Stollar has succeeded the South 
Grocery Co., Ligonier, in the grocery and 
baking business. 

O. T. Pace has opened a bakery at 
3428 East Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 

Thomas Linder, Greenfield, has sold 
his bakery to A. Kellermeier. 

B. T. Lang, baker, Sullivan, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Citizens’ Trust Co., that city. 

G. W. Hammond, Rockport, has sold 
his bakery to,Earl Robertson and Sidney 
Craig, of Evansville, both of whom were 
formerly connected with the Vendome 
pastry shop on upper Third Street, that 
city. 

W. E. Summers has opened the Tasty 
bakeshop at 2967 North Illinois Street, 
Indianapolis. 

The Ward Bakery Co. has been start- 
ed at Evansville, with $10,000 capital 
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stock, by Paul H. Schmidt and William 
E. and Sarah Ward. 
Dedman & Rucker have bought the 
bakery of G. F. Kuntzman, Booneville. 
D. McAuliff, Brazil, has built a new 
bakeshop and installed a steam oven. 
J. R. Remmeter has a new shop at 
531 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis. 
The R & G bakery, 3501 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Indianapolis, has been bought 
by Frank Reno. 
The Sanitary 
concern at Indianapolis, 


Baking Co. is a new 
with $10,000 





Adolph Jacobs, Creighton, Neb. 


Winner of the gold watch presented as a prize 
for the best student in the American 
Institute School of Baking 


capital stock, organized by Roy Scrog- 
gins, Max Ornold and Fred Fitzgerald. 

The capital stock of the City bakery, 
3920 Lafayette Street, Fort Wayne, has 
been increased $75,000 to take care of 
improvements now under way. W. E. 
Hornberger is president, E. E. Banks 
secretary, G. C. Ortleib treasurer, and 
Erman Metzner manager. 

George Bernloehr is operating the bak- 
ery of F. W. Haunss, 1502 Hoyt Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis. 

Andrew Popp has opened a bakery at 
231 South Noble Street, Indianapolis. 

Carl Jackson has bought the bakery of 
George Furry, Greenfield. 

The Home bakery, Wolcottville, has 
been acquired by Walter Yost. 

George Teeters and William Kehling 
have opened a bakery at Martinsville. 

Jones Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Churubusco. 

Convictions or pleas of guilty were ob- 
tained in 15 of the 16 cases prosecuted 
in Hammond and Gary by I. L. Miller, 
state food and drug commissioner, 
against Chicago, Hammond and Gary 
baking companies for violating the Indi- 
ana law, which prohibits the return of 
bread frem retail dealers to the baking 
companies. Among those prosecuted 
were the Ward Baking Co., Chicago, 
Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, and the 
Gary (Ind.) Baking Co, These com- 
panies have announced that they will 
appeal -to the Lake County criminal 
court, and if necessary to the Indiana 
state supreme court. . 


MICHIGAN 


The Freeman bakery has opened at 
1817 West Main Street, Kalamazoo, 

The Mandel bakery is a new concern 
at 4865 Hastings Street, Detroit. 

Paul Lisecki has bought the bakery 
of Edward Skrzycki, 6001 Van Dyke 
Avenue, Detroit. . 

The managers of the various plants o 
the Tri-State Baking Co. met on May 2 
at the Detroit plant of the company to 
discuss how to make more and better 
bread, and how to bring the organiza- 
tion up to 100 per cent efficiency. Sec- 
retary Snook outlined the importance of 
cost accounting, and explained the won- 
derful results that had been accom- 
plished along this line. An_ inspiring 
talk on salesmanship was given by Vice 
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President and Sales Manager Jones. 
John Greissell, president and general 
manager, related his many experiences 
in the baking industry, covering a period 
of 21 years. A dinner at the Hotel 
Statler ended the conference. 


KENTUCKY 

The Allen Baking Co., with Roy Allen 
as manager, has opened a shop at Louis- 
ville, for the making of box cakes. 

Floyd Langley, New Haven, has sold 
his bakery to Otto Woerner. 

John Mitchell has closed his bakery 
at Twenty-sixth and Portland. avenues, 
Louisville, and gone to New York. 

The Eades Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at Central City. 

Joseph Long has opened a shop at 
Greenville. 

Bernard Haen, Lebanon, has placed 
an order for new equipment. 

J. H. Stehlin, baker at Preston and 
Burnett streets, Louisville, has been 
elected treasurer of the Southern Com- 
munity Association. 

The Manhattan bakery has_ been 
opened at Paris by Samuel Eurove, of 
Cincinnati. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

Chester Burger is building a bakery 
at El Reno, Okla. 

The Unchey bakery, Madison, 
was damaged by fire. 

Cartwright’s bakery, 210 Effingham 
Street, Portsmouth, Va., recently burned, 
has been rebuilt and is in operation. 

Ben Shoettker, Ronceverte, W. Va., is 
enlarging his bakery. 

A substantial addition is under con- 
struction at the Craig bakery, 1822 Ham- 
ilton avenue, Columbus, Ga. 

The Lee Baking Co., Tampa, Fla., is 
erecting a bakery, 140x146, equipped 
with five ovens. 

The American Bakeries Co., with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and oper- 
ating a number of plants in the South, 
has acquired the bakery of the O’Brien 
Baking Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Star bakery, Jonesboro, Ark., 
owned by A. Motsinger, was burned, 
causing a loss of $12,000, with $3,000 
insurance. Two carloads of flour were 
ruined. 

The Banner Baking Co.,, Birmingham, 
Ala., has added a large cake oven, in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant 100 
per cent. 

The new establishment of the Ingram 
Baking Co., Opelika, Ala., is in opera- 
tion. 

The McRee Cake Co. is a new con- 
cern at 522 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Red Seal bakery, operated by 
Sewell Bros., at Columbia, Tenn., has 
been burned. 

W. A. Sims has opened the Sanitary 
bakery at Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Williams Bros. have bought the bak- 
ery of C. H. Corum, Union City, Tenn. 

T. S. Gibbs has opened the White 
bakery, Chillicothe, Texas. 

A. G. Hall has opened a bakery at 
Belton, Texas, 

The plant of the Sunlite bakery, El 
Paso, Texas, erected at a cost of $40,000, 
will be in operation early in June. 

W. S. Whiteside, of the Anheuser- 


Va, 


Busch Corporation, St. Louis, spent some 


time in Atlanta, Ga., during the month 
calling on the bakery trade in company 
with O. M. Stroup, of Bessire & Co., 
Atlanta, distributors. 

R. C. Thompson, vice president Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., and manager of its 
Birmingham, Ala. plant, distributed 
samples of its products at the district 
conference of the Rotary Club held in 
that city. 

R. H. Mathew, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., Cincinnati, called on bakers in 
Georgia during the month. 

Kessel’s bakery, Augusta, Ga., has in- 
stalled a Triumph dough mixer. 

A. A. Sutor, of the service department 
of the California Central Creameries, 
New York City, is in the South, calling 
on the baking trade. 

Bob’s bakery, Cornelia, Ga., has in- 
stalled a complete equipment of ma- 
chinery. 

Charles Kern, of the Peter Kern Co., 
bakers, Knoxville, Tenn., attended the 
bakers’ convention in Atlanta. 

The Valley Baking Co., Middleton, 
Md., has installed larger equipment. 
A. Y. Cunningham and J. N. and J. 
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M. McClanahan have bought the plant 
of the Kingwood (W. Va.) bakery, and 
will operate as the Kingwood Bakery & 
Ice Co. 

The Harb bakery, Forest City, Ark., 
has moved into new quarters and en- 
larged its wholesale department. 

EK. A. Hubbs, who operates bakeries 
at Walnut Ridge and Hoxie, Ark., will 
have his Newport plant in operation by 
June 1. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., will erect an addition to cost 
$30,000. 

Knott’s bakury, Ada, Okla., has added 
an automatic bread wrapping machine. 

The Zaka bakery, 86 Garnett Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., has installed new equip- 
ment. 

The Boyd-Russ Baking Co., Florence, 
S. C., using two Petersen ovens and a 
full equipment of modern machinery, is 
turning out 40,000 loaves of bread and 
12,000 Ibs of cake weekly. 

Bakers in North and South Carolina 
are preparing for what is expected to 
be the busiest summer season experi- 
enced during the past five years, Con- 
ditions are reported excellent in all 
branches of the industry, and sales dur- 
ing the spring have been heavy. 

red Meyer has succeeded Horus Ol- 
son as foreman for the Silverman Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Meyer came 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was en- 
gaged in the baking business. 

Davis Bros., Eastland, Texas, have 
bought the Hedley bakery. Thomas 
Hedley has returned to Oklahoma, while 
Wyatt Hedley has moved to California. 

The New Process bakery has been 
started at Dallas, Texas, by C. F. Wei- 
land, W. L. Whittle and C. D. Pratt. 

J. H. Wilson has opened a bakery at 
Beeville, Texas. 

Roscoe Banta, formerly connected 
with leading bakeries at Allentown, Pa., 
is now manager of the Health Food Bak- 
ing Co., Newport News, Va. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





MACARONI NEWS 





National Membership Campaign Thus Far 
Very Successful—New Definitions for 
Alimentary Pastes in Prospect 


The big membership campaign of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is under way, and during the 
short time it has been in operation has 
more than met the expectations of the 
officers. ‘There have been other member- 
ship campaigns run by the national as- 
sociation, but the present one is by far 
the most intensive and effective. Over 
100 members are on the various teams. 

Reports indicate that much interest 
is being taken in organization work by 
macaroni manufacturers in the East. In 
sections where little interest was evi- 
denced heretofore, they are joining the 
national association with little or no per- 
suasion. However, they are fully ac- 
quainted with its purpose and accom- 
plishments, for they have been flooded 
with letters since early in April. They 
also realize that they are confronted 
with problems not met with by manu- 
facturers in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Success of the campaign depends in 
a large measure on the continuity of 
the letter writing, and there is to be 
no let-up on the part of the boosters. 
If the present enthusiasm and effort are 
sustained, the roster of the membership 
of the national association will show a 
large increase with the opening of the 
annual convention at Cedar Point, Ohio. 


NEW DEFINITIONS IN PROSPECT 


The present definitions and standards 
for macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, flour 
macaroni, flour spaghetti and flour ver- 
micelli are under consideration by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Under 
the regulation now in force, macaroni, 
spaghetti and vermicelli are defined as 
dry pastes, made of semolina, or hard 
wheat, containing not more than 13Y, 
per cent of moisture. Flour macaroni, 
flour spaghetti and flour vermicelli are 
defined as dry pastes, made of flour or 
a mixture of flour and semolina, with 
the same moisture content. 

Pending the final announcement of re- 
vised definitions and standards, the bu- 
reau lets down the bars on the former 
regulations and announces that it will 
not object to labeling alimentary paste 
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made from hard wheat flour as macaroni, 
spaghetti and vermicelli, as the case may 
be, without the qualifying word “flour,” 
provided that the flour is of a grade 
equal to or better than a straight. 

The new regulation does not desig- 
nate a name for macaroni products made 
from lower grade products. It treats 
this class as follows: pastes made from 
flour of a grade lower than straight, or 
from semolina of a corresponding low 
grade, are not entitled to unqualified 
designations as macaroni, vermicelli and 
spaghetti, and should be labeled with 
some term set forth conspicuously as a 
part of the designation showing their 
true character.” This temporary regu- 
lation has just been announced by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The committee of arrangements for 
the annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 12- 
14, inclusive, is at work on the pro- 
gramme. Dr. B. R. Jacobs, in charge 
of the technical department, is working 
with the committee and, according to 
word received from him, the programme 
will be more interesting than that of 
last year. Dr. Jacobs is preparing data 
and statistics which he has gathered in 
his work among macaroni manufacturers 
during the past year, and his paper will 
tell of the progress made by them in 
meeting their peculiar problems. 

Other subjects scheduled for discus- 
sion are: plant sanitation, industry’s 
trade journal, artificial coloring of mac- 
aroni products, trade abuses and recom- 
mended remedies, co-ordinated publicity, 
donations to bazaars and charitable or- 
ganizations, effects of truck delivery 
on macaroni distribution, trade associa- 
tions and trade ethics, macaroni and 
health, good foods and laws, macaroni 
and the American housewife, simplifica- 
tion of macaroni containers, insect con- 
trol, code of ethics, credit information, 
uniformity of discounts, macaroni as a 
silent salesman, popularizing macaroni 
consumption, increasing association mem- 
bership, and co-operation with the allied 
trade associations. 

NOTES 

A. Gioia & Bros., Rochester, N. Y., 
have installed machinery for manufac- 
turing of the bologna style of macaroni 
products, 

The Roman Macaroni Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is adding to its factory a two- 
story building with mezzanine floor. It 
is expected to be completed by July. 

The Italian Macaroni Production Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y:, has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, by Charles 
Molibelli, Philip Addison, and C, A. Rob- 
inson. 

Joseph Parano and James Beretta, 
whose plant at Plainville, Conn., burned, 
have been forced into bankruptcy. They 
formerly operated a macaroni factory at 
New Britain, Conn. 

The East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, 
Ohio, was awarded the contract to fur- 
nish the machinery for the $500,000 mac- 
aroni factory now under construction by 
the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. 

H. Constant, of the Excelsior Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., St. Boniface, Que., an active 
member of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association, advises that he 
will be present at the annual convention 
in June, at Cedar Point, Ohio, and will 
have a good-sized Canadian: delegation 
with him. 

The Allen Iron & Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, has absorbed the business of the 
P. M. Walton Mfg. Co., that city, for 
years a leader in the manufacturing of 
macaroni machinery. F. M. Walton, who 
was in charge of designing and engi- 
neering for the old company, now holds 
a similar position, and R. F. Boggs, 
former secretary of the Walton com- 
pany, is now a salesman with the Allen 
firm. 

A. F. Ghiglione & Co., Seattle, Wash., 
one of the leading macaroni manufactur- 
ers on the Pacific Coast, entertained the 
industrial committee of the Seattle Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The ladies 
were conducted through the building by 
guides who explained how macaroni and 
its kindred products are made, point- 
ing with pride to the cleanliness that 
always prevails throughout the estab- 
lishment and among the personnel. Fol- 








lowing the tour of inspection, the ladies 
were given a real macaroni treat. They 
were served from a variety of tasty 
dishes of the products whose manufac- 
ture they had just observed. 





MACARONI IMPORTS DECREASE 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Tariff Commission on the domestic pro- 
duction and imports of macaroni prod- 
ucts show a remarkable falling off in 
imports. In 1914 the domestic produc- 
tion was 300,000,000 lbs, and imports 
129,000,000 Ibs, or 30 per cent of the 
consumption. In 1922 the domestic pro- 
duction was 550,000,000 Ibs, and imports 
400,000, or only 75/100 per cent of the 
total consumption. These figures show 
that the domestic production in the eight 
years, 1914 to 1922, increased 83 1/3 per 
cent. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Batrrmore, Mpv.—An interesting meet- 
ing of the Maryland Bakers’ Association 
was held here May 2, and arrangements 
made to attend the annual convention of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
at Frederick, Md.,.May 29-31, in a body. 
Baltimore bakers and allied tradesmen, 
as well as a number of near-by bakers, 
will meet in Baltimore on May 28 and 
will drive in decorated automobiles to 
the convention city. 

H. R. Thomas presided. After dispos- 
ing of the minutes and correspondence, 
telegrams were read from Baltimore 
bakers and allied tradesmen, who were 
attending the convention of the South- 
eastern Bakers’ Association at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, the 
first speaker, outlined the raisin bread 
contest to be conducted at the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association convention by 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. Among 
the prizes offered by the raisin growers 
is a silver loving cup. The speaker urged 
the bakers to enter the contest, and 
cited the publicity to be gained by win- 
ning the cup. Mr. Woolridge also called 
attention to the annual conference of 
the United States Weights and Measures 
Officials in Washington, D. C., the week 
of May 21, when bread weights will come 
up for consideration, and P. A. Grill, 
attorney for the association, was in- 
structed to attend as the association’s 
representative. 

Secretary F. W. Miller made an ex- 
cellent talk on labor conditions through- 
out the country. He cited Washington 
as an example where employing bakers 
are being ridden to death by the labor 
unions. He urged closer co-operation 
among employing bakers, stating that, 
if present conditions keep up, the em- 
ployers might just as well turn their 
plants over to the unions to operate. 
His remarks were timely and well re- 
ceived. 

L. A. Schillinger, vice president of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, was 
present and brought greetings from that 
organization, C. E. Meade, a past presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, brought the meeting to a close 
by saying: “It has been my good for- 
tune to attend many conventions within 
the past 15 years, both state, group and 
national, and never yet have I regretted 
what it cost in time and money. I have 
always been able to carry away some- 
thing which has been of untold value in 
the conduct of my business,.to say noth- 
ing of the many highly prized friend- 
ships formed at these conventions. If 
you find it impossible to go to Freder- 
ick, then send one of your executive em- 
ployees. You'll find it will pay.” 

NOTES 

H. T. Pettyjohn, Milford, Del., is in- 
stalling another oven in his bakery. 

J. R. McConnell, connected with the 
Chicago office‘of the Tin Decorating Co., 
Baltimore, spent a few days at the plant 
during the month. 

F. R. Young, the Fleischmann Co., G, 
A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., and A. T. 
Kaer, Sun Maid Raisin Growers, took 
an active part in the proceedings. 

Morris Bernhardt, operating a bakery 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore, has 
acquired property on Columbia Avenue, 
and will open another modern bakery, 
the second of a proposed string of 25. 

Stanley Erdman and E. B. Christen- 
sen were present from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. W. Behymer, Wash- 
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burn-Crosby Co., H. C. Benner, Empire 
Milling Co., and N. Gettleshon, White 
Co., were other flour men present. 

T. E. Bourne, formerly with the Hel- 
vetia Milk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
with the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, in the capacity of sales manager, 
and attended his first bakers’ meeting in 
company with C. W. Saner and J. R. 
Jorss. 

Harry E. Hudson has sold his bakery 
on Race Street, Georgetown, Del., to 
Edwin and A. L, Hudson, who will oper- 
ate as the Hudson Baking Co. The new 
owners contemplate the installation of 
additional machinery and enlarging the 
plant. 





QUALITY SERVICE STORES 

Co-operation between manufacturers 
and individual grocers to bring about 
closer relations was urged upon 130 pro- 
prietors of Washington, D. C., Quality 
Service Stores at a get-together dinner, 
May 11, at Harvey’s. 

E. C. Powell, sales manager Young & 
Griffin Coffee Co., New York, in dis- 
cussing “What Is Organization and What 
Value It Has in Business,” declared that 
sooner or later the grocers will have to 
belong to some organization, as “dis- 
organization means disintegration.” He 
stressed the value of advertising, and 
urged grocers to co-operate with their 
advertisements. The advertising sales 
plan of the Quality Service Stores was 
praised. 

George Clagett, president of the Qual- 
ity Service Stores, Washington, gave a 
brief address in which he urged dealers 
to display their advertisements, H. W. 
Walker, secretary of the Baltimore Qual- 
ity Service Stores, told of the success 
the stores have established in the Mary- 
land city. 

Others who spoke were Norman S. 
Dillingham, secretary D. & L. Slade Co., 
Boston, B. B. Earnshaw, Jr., B. B. 
Earnshaw & Bro., Washington, E. B. 
Pinto, manager Salada Tea Co., New 
York, C. G. Standeford, Philadelphia 
manager Sun Maid Raisin Growers, and 
J. H. Woolridge, trade press. 

Plans are under way to have get-to- 
gether dinners at frequent intervals, with 
talks on flour and the milling industry 
by men well known in that trade. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES 

The Camden Baking Co., with head- 
quarters at 520 West Street, Camden, 
will open branch stores at Pleasantville, 
Cape May and Woodstown. 

James Mangino’s bakery, 258 Burnet 
Street, New Brunswick, was badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Barker Bakeries have discontinued 
their store at 1802 Atlantic Avenue, At- 
lantic City. 

Julius Fiolka has opened the City Hall 
bakery, 432 Watchung Avenue, Plain- 
field. 

The Eagle Baking Co., Long Branch, 
has been incorporated. 

The St. Regis restaurant will open 
new stores at 4 Centre Street and 36 
Park Place, Newark. 

The White Swan bakery, Sommerville, 
has discontinued business. 

The C. W. Co, 20 Bradford Place, 
Newark, has been incorporated, 

Kless Bros., Milburn, have purchased 
the bakery on Bloomfield Street, Flem- 
ington. 

he New York French pastry shop, 
Trenton, is reported bankrupt. 

Frank Fornice has opened a new bak- 
ery in Burlington. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





BAKERS’ STRIKE IN HAVANA 

Havana, Cusa, April 30.—The antici- 
pated bakers’ strike has become a reality. 
Workmen have asked for an eight-hour 
day, no Sunday work, shifts to begin at 
midnight, master workmen to receive 
$5.50 per day and other workmen $4.50 
and $2. They have stated that they will 
not ‘go on duty tonight, and that they will 
remain on strike until they obtain what 
they want. 

It is reported that the bakery owners 
have held a conference at which it was 
determined not to grant the employees’ 
demands, on the ground that present wage 
conditions are reasonable. 

Bakeries are selling bread to retailers 
at 7c and 8c per lb, but consumers are 
paying lle and. 12c. 

Luis Menennez Bianco. 
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May 23, 1923 


PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 





Meeting at Cumberland, Md., Well Attended 
—An Interesting Programme—Bakers 
Very Optimistic 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association at the 
Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cumberland, 
Md., May 9, was well attended. 

In addition to the 75 per cent mem- 
bership registered, there were present 
approximately 50 per cent representa- 
tion of the allied tradesmen. Many had 
come this year for the first time, and 
were thoroughly converted to the idea 
of the annual convention as the best 
way to gain standing and recognition for 
the industry. 

It was decided to organize bakers’ 
clubs in every city in the territory, as a 
basis for working up interest in the Po- 
tomac States and the national associa- 
tions, and members present were urged 
to bring 300 bakers to the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association meeting to 
be held at Frederick, Md., May 29-31. 

’, H. Ankeney, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Cumberland, welcomed 
the bakers and their visitors to the city 
ani in a timely message told of the 
progress Cumberland is making as a 
m: nufacturing center, pointing out that 
its bakers were among its most influ- 
ential and substantial citizens. Glenn O. 
Garber, Frederick, Md., secretary Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, re- 
sponded on behalf of the association. 

‘resident Smith, in his annual address, 
sail: “It is one of the purposes of this 
organization to cement the relations be- 
tween the different branches of the in- 
dustry, and for this reason membership 
is extended to all bakers who operate in 
this territory. We can only be con- 
structive by adopting a broad-minded at- 
tituede and by having a full conception 
of the other fellow’s requirements. Co- 
operation is the keyword of our activi- 
ties, and is the process by which the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association func- 
tions, 

“There are many vital matters that re- 
quire our immediate consideration,—cut 
prices, standard weights, chain store 
competition, the adoption of an official 
emblem, and an annual display of Pro- 
gressive made and distributed bakery 
products, 

“Once again we have emerged into a 
period of keen competition and unsat- 
isfactory profits. These are the inevi- 
table results of the conditions immedi- 
ately following the great World War, 
and have resulted in a senseless slashing 
of prices and in some instances a return 
to disreputable trade practices. They 
show unmistakably that those who are 
the hardest hit are groping around blind- 
ly, trying to find a way out. Cut prices 
and poor quality never have and never 
will build up a profitable business for 
anybody.” 

Treasurer A. B. Fogel’s annual report 
showed the financial condition of the as- 
sociation to be gratifying. While most 
of the members were paid up, Mr. Fogel 
said a few had not done so, and he urged 
that delinquents be more prompt. Sev- 
eral new members were admitted, and 
they returned to their homes thoroughly 
inbued with the association spirit, and 
expressing a determination to carry its 
message to their own localities. 

Telegrams and letters were read from 
R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown, president 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association; H. R. 
Thomas, Baltimore, president Maryland 
Bakers’ Association; T. F. Bayha, presi- 
dent Wheeling (W. Va.) Bakers’ Club; 
Louis Storck, Parkersburg, president 
West Virginia Bakers’ Association. 
Glenn O. Garber, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, and Fred C. 
Haller, Pittsburgh, vice president Penn- 
Sylvania Bakers’ Association, brought 
greetings from their respective organi- 
tations in person. . 
_ Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
at Co.,. Pittsburgh, vice president Penn- 
Sylvania Bakers’ Association, speakin 
on “Ethics in the Baking Industry,” 
Said: “During the period of the bread 
war in Toledo, where my company has 
a plant, many of the smaller bakers 
Were forced out of business, and those 
who survived the fight lost approximatel 
$250,000, with a 11%-lb loaf of Srest 
Selling at 8@9c. The average gain to 
consumer, during this entire period, 
Was less than $1. After five months of 
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destruction the war came to an end on 
May 1. 

Ellsworth Bryce, manager Pittsburgh 
division Sun Maid Raisin Growers, had 
as his subject the “Raisin Industry.” 
He pointed out that this season the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers have shipped a to- 
tal of 2,528 cars of raisins, the largest 
tonnage ever moved by them in the same 
period of time. The heaviest shipping 
month was November, when 1,100 cars 
were moved. This record was made in 
spite of a serious shortage of cars and 
the lateness of the Muscat crop. 

The speaker dwelt at some length on 
the increasing tonnage, not only in the 
United States but in foreign countries, 
which represents an appreciable market- 
ing problem to the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers. He pointed out that at the 
time the Sun Maid Raisin Growers was 
organized the world’s production was 
145,000 tons, and that the average Cali- 
fornia crop for the preceding five years 
had been approximately 70,000. 

C. P. Oliver, sales manager research 
products department, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, scheduled to speak on “Little 
Worries of the Bake-shop,” was pre- 
vented from being present, and his ex- 
cellent paper was read by Secretary 
Clark. 

R. J. H. Moesta, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York, brought an inspiring message 
to the bakers on “Cake Baking.” Be- 
ing.a practical cake baker of many years’ 
standing, he told the trade some perti- 
nent things, advocating the using of good 
materials and as much as two pounds 
icing to a five-pound cake. He sug- 
gested the careful washing of cake tins, 
to keep them from becoming rancid. 

Milton Carlough, of the Fleischmann 
Co., offered the services of an expert 
sweet goods dough demonstrator for the 
next meeting. 

A resolution prevailed to send D. W. 
Keplinger, a Cumberland baker and 
member of the association, who has been 
ill for some time, suitable expressions 
of condolence and flowers by a commit- 
tee consisting of J. J. Street, A. B. 
Fogel and Frank E. Smith. 

Frank R. Eaton, Washington, Potomac 
states manager Washburn-Crosby Co., 
handled the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign in a masterly manner. He gave 
a number of statistical quotations from 
a radio address made by James F. Bell, 
of Minneapolis, on April 14, as affecting 
the farmers of the United States, as 
follows: 

“Wheat is the greatest vehicle through 
which farm products of all kinds reach 
the consumer. For instance, the in- 
creased consumption of this 170,000,000 
bus wheat constituting our surplus, which 
is now shipped abroad, if consumed at 
home and converted into bread by com- 
mercial bakers, would require the utili- 
zation of other products as follows: 

“Some 162,500,000 bus corn would be 
required to fatten the hogs from which 
the lard required for baking the bread 
made from this 170,000,000 bus wheat 
would be obtained; 1,500,000 bus corn 
would be required in making the yeast 
for baking the bread made from this 
170,000,000 bus wheat; additional large 
quantities of corn would be required for 
making corn starch which would be used 
in making sweet goods; 4.375,000 hogs, 
weighing 200 lbs each, would be required 
for the lard which would be used in 
making the bread from this 170,000,000 
bus wheat. 

“By the government formula, 1,533,- 
000,000 Ibs of fluid milk, 233,000,000 Ibs 
of sweetened condensed milk, or 210,- 
000,000 Ibs of dry milk would be re- 
quired in baking the bread from this 
170,000,000: bus wheat. By the generous 
formula now used by many bakers, the 
total consumption easily would be half 
as much again; in addition there would 
be large quantities of milk and cream 
consumed in connection with breakfast 
foods, milk toast, etc. 

“If butter were spread very thinly on 
all the bread made from this 170,000,000 
bus wheat, more than 1,000,000,000 Ibs 
would. be required. 

“To make 140,000,000 Ibs of yeast to 
bake the bread from this 170,000,000 bus 
wheat would mean the use of 1,500,000 
bus each of rye, barley and corn. 

“So it is seen that wheat is the great 
carrier of all primary farm products, 
and that its increased use carries with 
it the increased use of those things which 
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make for a sound, healthful, economical 
diet, and a thrifty, prosperous America.” 

Harry J. rp hg demonstrator for 
the Federal Yeast Co., had for his sub- 
ject “Determining Factors in Bread 
Making,” saying, “The determining fac- 
tors in the production of quality bread 
with regularity are good and sound in- 
gredients, a thorough knowledge of fer- 
mentation and the use of correct tem- 
perature in the doughs and bakery.” 
He devoted the principal part of his 
address to yeast, and advocated the em- 
ployment of a chemist to test the ma- 
terials entering into the doughs. 

J. H. Woolridge outlined the current 
tasks of the national association, and 
the need to work for a closer relation- 
ship with state and group associations. 
He described the tariff, express, and 
railroad rate fights now on in Washing- 





Cc. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Recently Elected President of the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association 


ton, and the need for all bakers to get 
behind the national association in mak- 
ing these fights. Mr. Woolridge closed 
his remarks by announcing the coming 
annual conference of the United States 
Weights and Measures Officials at Wash- 
ington on May 21, when a bread bill will 
come up for consideration. 

Following the annual banquet served 
in the ball room of the Fort Cumberland 
Hotel from 6:30 to 10 o'clock, the ladies 
were tendered a theatre party, and a 
smoker and entertainment were given the 
men at the Hotel Boulevard. 

The new officers: C. Z. Eby, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., president; C. V. Wilkes, Ha- 
gerstown, Md., vice president; E. B. 
Clark, Hagerstown, Md., re-elected sec- 
retary;' A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, re- 
elected treasurer; J. J. Street, Cumber- 
land, assistant secretary. Executive com- 
mittee: W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., J. B. Nicodemus, Walkersville, Md., 
and Henry Laurer, Oakland, Md. 

Glenn O. Garber, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, inducted the 
newly elected leaders into office. In an 
apt speech he told of the new day dawn- 
ing in the baking industry, and the re- 
spect it could win for itself by co- 
operative effort on the part of its lead- 
ers. 

In his inaugural address, President- 
elect Eby declared himself in favor of 
sanitation as the keynote of the industry 
in Progressive territory, and of a “pro- 
gressive policy to support the national 
association, to gain respect for the in- 
dustry as an important leader among 
American industries,” and to organize 
the territory more intensively than has 
been possible in the past. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, were 
appointed fraternal delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at Bedford Springs, 
June 18-20. 

J. G. Smith, Cumberland, chairman; 
E. B. Clark, Hagerstown; C. E. Eby, 
Waynesboro; W. R. Caskey, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. and Glenn O. Garber, 
Frederick, were appointed a committee 
to represent the association at the an- 
nual conference of the United States 
Weights and Measures Officials in session 





at Washington, when bread legislation 
comes up for consideration on May 23. 


NOTES 


Waynesboro, Pa., was selected as the 
next meeting place. 

The Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, 
sent a liberal supply of slipper snappers. 

A special Pullman carried the Wash- 
ington delegation of allied tradesmen 
home. 

Dr. Fletcher, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York, is now in China investigating 
the egg situation. 

J. M. Patterson, representing the Mor- 
ton Salt Co., placed a pocket mirror at 
each dinner plate. 

Frank Loftus, Milton Carlough and 
H. D. Rommelmeyer kept open house 
at the Cardinal Club. 

Louis Yaffe, representing Atmore & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, placed lead pen- 
cils at each dinner plate. 

E. G. Beyer, Davis, W. Va., has ac- 
quired the Thayer bakery, Thomas, W. 
Va., and will operate both plants. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, came from Scranton, Pa., to 
meet his Progressive baker friends. 

F. C. Haller, Pittsburgh, invited all 
to come to the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association meeting at Bedford Springs, 
June 18-20. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, who 
was in the South on ‘self-rising flour 
matters, sent greetings to the association 
from Florida. 

C. C. Bovey, vice president Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in Wash- 
ington during the month, and visited the 
mill’s local office. 

Ellsworth Bryce, Pittsburgh division 
manager of the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, comes from the well-known Bryce 
family, Indianapolis bakers. 

Douglas Lytel, formerly of the St. 
Paul office of the Fleischmann Co., is 
now working in the Potomac states in the 
sales promotion department. 

C. E. Clifton, millers’ agent, Balti- 
more and Washington, who has been con- 
fined to his home with a fracture of the 
skull, is able to be around. 

The Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is conducting an extensive 
billboard campaign in the Potomac states 
cities, advertising its Red Top flour. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., is erecting a one-story brick 
addition, 50x50, in which will be housed 
two National rack ovens and a molder. 

F. R. Eaton, J. J. Parlaman and R. 
C. Bowers, representing the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., placed at each dinner plate 
a copy of “The Nation’s Opportunity.” 

Frank Wilson, manager Wilson Bread 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., and A. C. Stur- 
tevant, West Virginia manager for the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., were in attendance. 

F. H. Ankeney, secretary Cumberland 
Chamber of Commerce, placed at each 
plate during the banquet a copy of views 
and history of the achievements of Cum- 
berland. 

The Wilson Bread Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., has added a Thomson molder, Amer- 
ican divider, Petri-Jones rounder-up, 
and a Hayssen automatic bread wrap- 
ping machine. 

Mill representatives present included 
E. L. Sharer, Hormel Milling Co; Frank 
C. Miller, Russell-Miller Milling Co; S. 
H. Buley, Cannon Valley Milling Co; 


. William Jeffery, Red Star Milling Co. 


Glenn O. Garber and Albert Schuler 
drove from Frederick, Md., to invite all 
to come to the annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
which will convene in that city, May 29- 
31. 

C. V. Wilkes and E. B. Clark drove 
from Hagerstown. Mr. Wilkes carried 
off the first prize in the raisin bread 
contest. Mr. Clark was re-elected sec- 
retary, and voted a salary of $50 per 
annum, 

D. R. Franz, J. J.. Street, eT 
Nickel, J. George Smith, A. B. Fogel, 
Ernie and Harvey Wilson, Cumberland 
bakers, welcomed the visitors. The local 


-committee was in charge of Frank E. 


Smith, convention president. 

Colonel Ashby Miller, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Washington during the month on his 
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way to Newport News, Va., for a vaca- 
tion with his brother, who is a com- 
mander in the United States navy. 


Martinsburg, W. Va., sent a 100 per 
cent delegation of bakers, W. R. Cas- 
key, S. J. Esser and wife and J. W. 
lloyd and wife. Mr. Lloyd, formerly 
president of the organization, has a per- 
fect attendance record for the past year. 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. has been consoli- 
dated with the one at Pittsburgh. D. 
H. Crock, formerly manager of the 
Wheeling office, is in charge of the 
Wheeling division of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice. 

William Hines, superintendent L. W. 
Rogers bakery, Atlanta, Ga., and Ernest 
Tischer, Atlanta agent for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., were in Washington during the 
month, and also visited Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, to inspect whole- 
sale plants. 

Allied tradesmen attending the meet- 
ing included W. B. McCreay, Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago; H. P. Gage, Corn 
Products Refining Co; R. J. H. Moesta, 
Joe Lowe Co; Harry J. Luders, Federal 
Yeast Co; J. F. Kearney, American Dia- 
malt Co; P. Bonseigner, Bondex Co. 

The West Virginia Macaroni Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., in addition to in- 
stalling several short cut presses and 
enlarging its drying rooms, has increased 
its capacity to 700 bbls flour monthly. 
A. W. Robertson, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Clarksburg, is manager. 

Major James L,. Frink, director of 
sales, surplus property, United States 
War department, has been cited for dis- 
tinguished services rendered during the 
war while in France as acting chief of 
staff. Major Frink was connected with 
the Minneapolis office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. prior to entering the army. 


The Deal Bros. Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, has taken the account of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. for parts of West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, ad- 
jacent to Cumberland. C. E. Metz, Jr., 
manager of the firm, was very much in 
evidence at the convention and enter- 
tainment, while John J. Street ran him 
a close second, 


The Sun Maid Raisin Growers sent 
the largest delegation to the conven- 
tion, and had the hall and dining room 
decorated with Sun Maid posters, with 
plenty of “Little Sun Maids” for the 
bakers and allied tradesmen to eat. In 
the party were C. G. Standeford, Phila- 
delphia, Ellsworth Bryce, Pittsburgh, H. 
M. Leib, Charles Fink, Edward Lotz- 
bire, A. W. White, and A. J. Morgan. 
Mr. Morgan had with him his bride of a 
week. 


Three prizes for the best loaves of 
raisin bread were won, respectively, by 
Cc. V. Wilkes, Hagerstown, Albert 
Schuler, Frederick, and Fred C. Haller, 
Pittsburgh. The first prize was a 20-lb 
box of Imperial cluster raisins, while the 
second and third prizes were 25 lbs and 
5 lbs of Sun Maid raisins. The judges 
of the contest were Harry J. Lueders, 
of the Federal Yeast Co. Frank R. 
Eaton, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
R. J. H. Moesta, of the Joe Lowe Co. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS MEET 

Curicaco, Inu.—At the last meeting of 
the Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, 
held on April 28, Albert Savage, director 
of the Washburne continuation school 
for vocational training, described the 
proposed classes in baking chemistry 
which the Chicago board of education is 
planning. He explained the origin of 
the continuation schools, of which there 
are seven in Chicago, and which were 
first opened with academic courses, and 
then changed to vocational training. 
Courses in all lines are given, the girls 
receiving instruction in dressmaking, mil- 
linery and cooking, and the boys learn 
electricity, printing, etc. 

The speaker explained how E. J. 
Cooley, principal of these schools, and 
who through extensive travel through- 
out this and foreign countries, gather- 
ing data, conceived the necessity of vo- 
cational training for bakers or those 
who wished to follow this craft, started 
with a class of about 50 ex-service men, 
who will complete their course June 30. 

Mr. Savage stated that the board of 
education was willing to continue edu- 
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cation along these lines, but that it want- 
ed the hearty support of the bakers. 
The shop and laboratory need additional 
equipment, requiring the expenditure of 
a few thousand dollars. The board is 
willing to spend this amount, providing 
sufficient interest is manifested. The 
speaker therefore urged the association 
to sponsor this project, for, he explained, 
it is the first time an opportunity of 
this kind has been presented to bakers 
to receive a course covering the practi- 
cal and technical side, including the 
analysis of all raw materials, absolutely 
free of charge. 

This matter was fully discussed by 
the members, and a resolution adopted 
that the Chicago Master Bakers’ Associ- 
ation indorses the continuation school, 
and requests the board of education to 
recommend the necessary appropriations 
for its efficient conduct. 

Secretary George Chussler, Jr., gave 
a report of the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, held at Peoria, April 24-26. The 
members showed considerable interest in 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign and 
the standard weight and fair trades bill. 

S. O. Werner. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 

The coming annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
which will be held in Frederick, Md., 
May 29-31, will be by far the largest 
in its history, according to Glenn O. 
Garber, secretary. The meetings will be 
held in the ball room of the Francis 
Scott Key Hotel, one of the largest con- 
vention halls in the city. Mr. Garber 
and his office staff at Frederick have 
been working hard for months, prepar- 
ing for this event. 

The membership campaign conducted 
by Secretary Garber since the last con- 
vention has brought 100 new active mem- 
bers into the organization and a number 
of associates. This showing is grati- 
fying, and the secretary is endeavoring 
to bring the total active membership 
up to 500 by May 29. 

The association has decided to present 
a handsome prize to the member, either 
active or associate, who brings in the 
most new active members before noon of 
the second day of the convention. The 
sole purpose of this is to stimulate 
greater interest in the last lap of the 
membership campaign through an un- 
selfish desire to help build up the as- 
sociation. 

“A big feature of the convention this 
year,’ Mr. Garber said, “will be the ex- 
hibit of raisin bread and the raisin bread 
contest. A number of factors will op- 
erate to create a wider interest on the 
part of wholesale and retail bakers this 
year.” 

The programme includes a talk on 
advertising by Daniel P. Woolley, vice 
president of the Fleischmann Co., and 
one by L. P. Shumaker, on the impor- 
tance of supporting trade associations. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard will also talk on 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. Ger- 
ald Billings, of Cleveland, will speak on 
excessive production costs and how to 
correct them. Ellwood M. Rabenold, of 
New York, counsel for the American 
Bakers’ Association, expects to be at 
the convention and is scheduled to talk. 

The entertainment programme as out- 
lined includes a number of athletic con- 
tests, a baseball game between bakers 
and supply men, and a lot of other 
events that should be enjoyable to the 
spectators. An auto trip will be made 
to the historic Gettysburg battlefield, 
Harpers Ferry, and other points of in- 
terest. 





NEW SMITH CO. INCORPORATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement has 
been made of the incorporation of the 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, as a holding company for the Smith 
bakeries at Wichita, Kansas, and Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. Headquar- 
ters for the new company will be in 
Kansas City, Mo. Capitalization of the 
Smith Great Western is $1,000,000. The 
announced purpose of the Smith inter- 
ests in thus consolidating these three 
concerns is a programme of extensive 
expansion, by the establishment of bak- 
eries in other cities. Greater efficiency 
of operation also is one of the expected 
results, according to Bryce B. Smith, 
president of the new company. 

In addition to Mr. Smith, who also is 








president of the Consumers’ Bread Co., 
Kansas City, officers of the new com- 
pany are George O. Warneke, vice presi- 
dent, and Christian Kopp, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Of the component units of the Smith 
Great Western, the Tulsa Bread Co. was 
established four years ago, the Smith 
Baking Co., of Wichita, three years ago, 
and the Smith Baking Co., of Oklahoma 
City, a year ago. Capacity of the three 
plants is approximately 300,000 loaves 
daily. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





INCREASED BAKERY ACTIVITY 

InpiaNnapouis, Inp.—Production and 
consumption of bakery products in In- 
dianapolis show an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent over those for the 
first four months last year, according 
to figures shown by E. L. Cline, sales 
manager of the Taggart Baking Co. 
here. This increase is considered un- 
usually good, 

“The baking business is increasing 
right along,” said Mr. Cline. “Each year, 
with the gradual increase in the city’s 
population, comes an improvement in 
this line. However, the trade this year 
shows a greater expansion than usual, 
due to the generally prosperous times 
in all lines of business and industry. 

“There is an element of psychology in 
the consumption of foodstuffs. If times 
are hard the people will skimp and save; 
they do not consume as much bread and 
bakery products as they do when there 
is full employment and good wages.” 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
held a most interesting meeting in Man- 
chester, N. H., May 2. The registration 
showed an attendance of 78 bakers and 
66 members of the Allied Trades. Mayor 
George E. Trudel welcomed the bakers, 
and the response on behalf of the as- 
sociation was made by A. J. Arnold, of 
Providence. 

The association passed a_ resolution 
favoring a senate bill referring to snow 
removal from highways. The unusually 
heavy snow of last winter caused hard- 
ships to bakers who made deliveries in 
rural districts. 

M. K. Guthrie, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and F. W. Dickerman, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., gave in- 
teresting talks on what their companies 
were doing to further the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. As a result of these 
talks, the association went on record as 
favoring the movement, each baker 
pledging himself to do what is possible to 
increase the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. Daniel P. Woolley, vice president 
of the Fleischmann Co., followed with 
an interesting talk on his company’s ad- 
vertising plans for the coming year. 

The association is now planning for 
future meetings. The next will prob- 
ably be held in Portiand, Maine, in July. 
B. S. Ferguson, for many years an ac- 
tive baker in Boston, has retired, and 
the association made him an honorary 
member. 

The business manager of the New 
England association, H. D. Likins, is 
negotiating with one of the big insurance 
companies for group insurance for its 
members. 





LIVINGSTON BAKING CO. BONDS 

A new issue amounting to $700,000 
first mortgage, 614 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, has been offered to the pub- 
lic by the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. This concern operates three plants, 
located on the north, west and south 
sides of this city, and is one of the 
largest distributors of bakery products 
in this territory. The present company 
will represent a consolidation of the two 
plants of the Livingston Baking Co. with 
the Grant Baking Co. 

The valuation of the company’s prop- 
erties on April 1, including those to be 
acquired, shows present replacement val- 
ues of $1,687,901, and present depreciat- 
ed sound values of $1,410,345, or over 
$2,000 for each $1,000 bond of this issue. 
The total net tangible assets are nearly 
$2,400 for each $1,000 bond. Net earn- 
ings of the property after depreciation 
but before federal income taxes have 
averaged $143,441 annually for the five 
years ended Dec. 31, 1922. Current 
earnings are reported at a rate sub- 
stantially in excess of this average. 
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The business dates back to 1867, when 
Louis Livingston established a bakery 
on Milwaukee Avenue. J. M. Livingston 
is president of this concern, and is well 
known in baking circles. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and a 
very active member of the American In- 
stitute of Baking committee. Mr. Liv- 
ingston has given considerable time and 
effort to the school of baking, and has 
been a vital factor in the rapid growth 
and popularity the school has achieved. 

S. O. Werner. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PurLapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers during the 
past month bought flour only in small 
lots for immediate necessities as, with 
the wheat market very unsettled, buyers 
lacked confidence and held off for fur- 
ther price concessions, They generally 
supplied their current needs from spot 
stocks, which were available below the 
limits of the mills. 

Agitation over the high price of sugar 
had little net effect in lowering values, 
quotations being now 50 points higher 
than a month ago. At the close, how- 
ever, bakers had no difficulty in supply- 
ing their requirements at 9.75@9.90c for 
fine granulated. 

Butter declined 3c during the month, 
but at revised figures desirable medium 
grades were well cleaned up. Ladles 
are in small supply, and meet with a 
fair inquiry from bakers at revised fig- 
ures. 

Eggs are tending lower under increas- 
ing supplies and a limited demand, prices 
showing a net decline of 3@5c dozen. 

The retail price of bread is generally 
on a basis of 8c for a 16-oz loaf, and 
bakers report a moderate demand. 


NOTES 


Joseph M. Steele has incorporated the 
Superior Cake Co., Latrobe, Pa., with a 
capital of $100,000. 

Irwin & Leighton, architects of this 
city, are seeking bids for a cracker bak- 
ery for the National Biscuit Co. at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

A driver for the Jones Baking Co., 
Twelfth and Jefferson streets, was held 
up by bandits while making his rounds, 
and robbed of $38. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





SLIGHT INCREASE TO DRIVERS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Contracts signed 
by bakery owners and drivers in Kansas 
City, May 1, carried an increase in com- 
missions allowed the latter. The subject 
caused some dissension among drivers 
prior to the making of the new con- 
tracts, as the owners at first refused to 
grant the increase. After a week’s par- 
ley, a compromise was reached. 

Drivers will now be paid 11 per cent 
on the first $100 in sales, and 8 per cent 
on all above the $100 mark. The for- 
mer scale was 11 and 6 per cent. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES CONFERENCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bread legislation, 
with particular reference to questions of 
weights and measures, will feature the 
sixteenth annual conference of Weights 
and Measures Officials, to be held at the 
Bureau of Standards, May 21-May 24. 
Invitations to the conference have been 
extended to all state, county and munici- 
pal officers interested in questions of 
—— and measures, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. Among the com- 
mittee reports will be one on bread leg- 
islation. 

A tentative list of the papers to be 
presented at the conference includes 
“Fraudulent Practices and How We 
Eliminated Them,” “The Attitude of the 
Middle West Toward the Elimination 
of Bushel Weights,” “Divergence in 
Bread Labeling Regulations,’ “Bread 
Weight Regulations, from the Stand- 
point of the Retail Baker,’ “Commodity 
Tolerances,” “Sale of Service by Weight , 
and Measure.” 

= : Joun Marrinan. 





TOPEKA BAKER BANKRUPT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. W. Cole, pro- 
pester Topeka (Kansas) Baking Co., 
as filed a voluntary petition of bank- 
ruptcy. The Topeka Baking Co. was 
formerly the White Swan bakery. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
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EXPORTS FOR APRIL 


Canadian mills achieved another fine 
record of shipments for export in the 
moth of April. Figures just received 
fron Ottawa show a total of 832,298 bbls 
to ill countries, compared with 512,377 
in \pril, 1922. This brings the total for 
eig 1t months of crop year to 8,087,739 
bb: as y sagpaan 5,419,347 last year. At 
thi. rate the current crop year will yield 
a ‘otal exceeding the best of the war 
per od. 

-he only market to show a falling off 
in its purchases is the United States. 
Th re the total for April came to 12,819 
bbis, as against 62,732 in 1922 and for 
the eight months 364,404 bbls, as against 
481,052 in the previous similar period. 
Great Britain and other countries in- 
cre. sed their purchases, especially other 
countries. 

‘These figures seem to show that the 
present United States tariff has been a 
gre it friend to the Canadian miller. Un- 
oubtedly, most of the new business from 
over-sea markets was obtained at the ex- 
pense of the United States, for which 
the Canadian paid with a reduction of 
117,000 bbls in sales to domestic buyers 
within the territory of his neighbor. In 
ather words, the Canadian gave up 117,- 
000 bbls of business in one market in 
return for 2,663,000 bbls of new business 
elsewhere. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


All markets for flour in eastern Can- 
ada are dull. Demand is not declining, 
but it is not brisk. Buyers are keeping 
their stocks down, and seem in no fear 
of an advance in prices. Bakers’ orders 
are perhaps a trifle heavier, and will be- 
come more so as the summer season ad- 
vances. Prices for springs show no 
change. Some mills will cut below the 
list where desirable business is involved, 
but for the most part quotations hold 
steadily at prices given. 

Ontario winters are scarcely quotable. 
Wheat is so scarce that mills have no 
flour to offer. An occasional car for 
shipment to Montreal is the extent of the 
business, Prices remain nominally at 
figures of a week ago. 

Quotations on May 19: spring patents 
$7.30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears $6.60, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents $5.50, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Demand for export improved this week 
and some round lots were sold to the 
Continent, but these brought back no 
more than cost. British importers are 
out of line. Their offers are at least 
ls too low. London is bidding 34s 6d@ 
35s and Glasgow 35s@35s 3d per 280 
lbs, jute, c.i.f., for May loading at sea- 
board, while mills require 1s more than 


' the Glasgow quotation to cover cost. 


Ontario soft winters are not to be 
had at export prices. A nominal selling 
Price would be 37s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 


Glasgow. 
Exporting brokers are doing little or 
nothing. hey cannot pay over $5.25 


bbl, bulk, seaboard, for springs, or $5.40 
for winters. 
MILLFEED 

Supplies are increasing, and mills are 
how selling some straight cars to regu- 
lar customers at $1@2 over mixed car 
prices. They have also reduced the 
quantity of flour that buyers must take 
in order to get mixed cars. This is now 
50 bags per car. Prices for mixed car 


lots remain at $28 ton for bran and $30 
for shorts, bags included, net cash terms, 
delivered, 

WHEAT 


Western spring wheat is offering free- 
ly at Georgian Bay ports. Prices to 
Ontario mills are now on Fort William 
basis, the late premium for spot having 
disappeared. Compared with a week 
ago, the market is fractionally higher. 
No. 1 northern is quoted at $1.26, bu, 
track, Bay ports, and other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is too scarce for 
easy quotation. Occasional cars are all 
that are offered, and mills pay premiums 
for these. No. 2 red or white would 
easily bring $1.30 bu, on track, points 
of shipment, with premium in some cases 
of 5c or more per bu where the miller 
must have the wheat. The street price 
at country milling points is $1.20 or 
more for milling quality. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are moving 
more or less freely to domestic buyers, 
but exporting is at a standstill. Mills 
report export .prices too far out of line 
to make a market. No change has been 
made in home prices. Rolled oats are 
selling at $3 per 90-lb bag, in jute, and 
at $3.10, in cotton, in less than car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
For export, rolled oats are held at 40s 
6d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and 
oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario grains are almost off the mar- 
kets. Farmers seem to have fed their 
entire production from last crop, as the 
proportion marketed to date is small. 
The feeding requirements of Ontario are 
now being met with western oats and 
barley. American corn has become too 
dear for this market. Dealers are offer- 
ing No. 3 Canadian western oats to On- 
tario buyers at 5444,c bu, and No. 1 feed 
at 521c, car lots, on track, at Georgian 
Bay or Lake Huron ports, and western 
feed barley at 601,c bu, same terms. No 
corn is being brought in from the States. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

There is still no relief in sight for the 
Canadian flour exporter, who has to pay 
the unfair differential of 3c per 100 lbs, 
compared with American rates. Ships 
from Montreal continue to exact the 19c 
per 100 lbs that millers had to pay all 
winter from Halifax, St. John and 
American ports, whereas United States 
mills can have all the space they want 
at 16c. Sooner or later this robber pol- 
icy of shipping companies will be ended, 
but how or by whom is not at present 
clear. 

NOTES 

It is reported that the promoters of 
a new mill at Glencoe, Ont., are offering 
capital stock in the new company for 
sale. 

Millers report an increasing demand 
from the West Indian islands for Ca- 
nadian flour in 49-lb bags. Hitherto 
those markets have always taken 98-lb 
bags. 

Canadian millers are being asked to 
give their best attention to the loading 
of railway cars in order that maximum 
efficiency may be achieved in hauling 
and handling flour freight. 

Under the new taxation features of 
the Canadian budget which is now before 
the House of Commons, the maximuin 
stamp tax on checks will be reduced 
from $2 to $1. Under the old rate the 
tax amounted to 2c for each $50 of face 
value, with a maximum of $2, The new 
rate is 2c for each $50, with a maximum 
of $1. 


Ontario millers are pleased with the 
installment of justice they obtained a 
week or two ago from the railways in 
the matter of rates on flour from 
Georgian Bay ports for export. For- 
merly, the flour bore a rate of 5.17¢ per 
100 Ibs more than wheat. This differ- 
ential is now 21%c less. Millers say they 
will continue their agitation until they 
obtain a rate which is the same on wheat 
and flour, with one cent extra for mill- 
ing-in-transit. This is regarded as the 
basis of all Canadian and American 
rates, and Ontario and Quebec millers 
can see no reason why they should be 
punished by an extra charge of this 
kind. 

Canadian millers find great difficulty in 
getting shipping companies to have ex- 
port lots of flour actually on board ships 
at or before the times called for in 
contracts. On many recent occasions, 
trouble has arisen from the fact that 
consignments of flour were only partially 
loaded or in dock sheds for loading 
when contract period expired. That no 
delay in date of arrival on buyers’ side 
of the water followed does not seem to 
affect the attitude of buyers toward 
these technical breaches of contract. If 
the market has declined, they generally 
make and enforce claims. How the mill- 
er is to protect himself from such losses 
is difficult to see. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que.—The market has been 
relatively quiet, with foreign inquiry 
showing a tendency to slow up. There 
are rumors of a foreign sale of 250,000 
bbls, but none of the millers will own 
up to having received such an order. 

Prices are unchanged. Spring wheat 
first patents, car lots, $7.30 bbl, seconds 
$6.80, bakers $6.60, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. Winter wheat flour, 
best grades, in car lots, $5.60@5.70, sec- 
ondhand jute; broken lots, $5.80@5.90, 
ex-store; winter wheat patents $6.15 bbl, 
new cotton, ex-store. 

Millfeed demand shows signs of easing 
off. Bran is selling at $28, shorts $30, 
middlings $35, and moullie $40@42, small 
lots; jobbers’ prices for car lots, bran 
$30, shorts $31, with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats, $3.10@3.30 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered; business slow. Corn flour, 
$5.30@5.40 bbl, jute, delivered; demand 
poor. ° 


ST. LAWRENCE GRAIN CARRIERS 


Six out of the 10 steamers which the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. bought 
from the French government are on the 
sea, proceeding to Montreal. The Ogil- 
vie company has also purchased from the 
Webster Steamship Co., Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, three wooden steamers, which will 
also be put on the grain and coal service 
from Port Colborne and the lake ports 
to Montreal. 
steamers the Ogilvie company has on 
this service. 

The French vessels are being renamed 
the Ashbay, Beechbay, Cedarbay, Elm- 
bay, Maplebay, Oakbay, Pinebay, Pop- 
larbay, Sprucebay and Willowbay. The 
three wooden vessels become the Birch- 
bay, Palmbay and Yewbay. They have 
a carrying capacity of 1,000 to 1,500 
tons each. Captain N. H. McMaster is 
in France on behalf of the Ogilvie com- 
pany looking to the dispatch of the 
steamers from Europe. 

Another, fleet of steamers destined for 
the St. Lawrence grain carrying trade 
which are expected in Montreal soon is 
that of 10 built in British shipyards for 
the Eastern Steamship Co., a subsidiary 
of the Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator 
Corporation, Buffalo. Six of these ves- 
sels are due to reach Montreal shortly, 
and the other four should be here within 


This makes a fleet of 13 * 


a couple of weeks. Merton L. White, of 
Buffalo, has opened an office in the Cor- 
istine Building as Montreal agent for 
this line of grain carriers. 


NOTES 


C. E. Drayton, flour importer, of Trin- 
idad, visited Montreal this week. 


A. Snider, miller, of Wawaneasa, Man., 
and J. G. Wolverton, of the Wolverton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., were in Montreal re- 
cently. 

R. A. Thompson, president of the Do- 
minion Millers’ Association, was a recent 
visitor in Montreal, and called at the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
offices. 

Along with the Canadian exhibition 
train which is to tour France, the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association has 
sent an ample supply of pamphlets rela- 
tive to the Canadian flour milling indus- 
try. The booklet is pocket size, about 
4x7 inches, neatly printed, and sets forth 
those fundamental principles which Ca- 
nadian millers take a pride in maintain- 
ing, and the facilities the Canadian miller 
offers for export business to the Euro- 
pean Continent. 


W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., who has just returned after a 
three months’ tour of Europe and Great 
Britain, takes a somewhat pessimistic 
view of the export prospects for Cana- 
dian flour. While stocks are compara- 
tively low on the other side, he finds 
that fluctuating values and exchange con- 
ditions result in most buyers being afraid 
to stock up. Buying is therefore very 
much from hand to mouth, From this 
Mr. Black deduces that while there will 
be no big rush demand it will be steady, 
both for European and United Kingdom 
export. In Great Britain he found pro- 
duction in excess of consumption, and 
price cutting rife among millers to an 
extent which rendered profitable milling 
an impossibility. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Business in domes- 
tic flour in British Columbia is decidedly 
quiet. Retailers are carrying large 
stocks purchased in anticipation of high- 
er prices which did not materialize, and 
are experiencing some difficulty in work- 
ing them down to normal levels. Bak- 
ers’ business is also very quiet, most of 
them having provided for the remainder 
of the season’s requirements. The mills 
fortunate enough to secure these bakers’ 
orders are fairly busy grinding on this 
old business, but the other mills find 
business rather dull. 

Generally speaking, there is no export 
business being done. Occasional orders 


_ are coming in from both the Orient and 


the United Kingdom for established 
brands, but these appear to be filling in 
orders, and the prices at which they are 
being placed, considering wheat values, 
are absurd. 

United Kingdom cables continue un- 
workable, although with an easing in 
ocean freight rates there appears to be 
some prospect of business in the near 
future. Oriental buyers have been hold- 
ing back on the plea that they were 
anxious to know more about their new 
crop before buying. Their present ex- 
cuse is that reports concerning the new 
crop in the western states indicate pros- 
pects of one of the largest crops in 
their history, and consequent lower 
prices. Meanwhile, as they are carrying 
large stocks, they are following a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy. 

Large shipments of flour sold to the 
Orient early in the season continue to 
go forward from this port. During 
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April 80,553 bbls were shipped. This 
brings the total flour shipments to the 
Orient during the first four months of 
1923 up to 309,769 bbls. Flour shipments 
to the United Kingdom during April 
were only 1,400 bbls, and during the 
first four months of 1923, 20,050. 

Vancouver premiums on wheat are 
easier, and No. 1 northern in store, en 
route or prompt shipment to Vancouver, 
is offered freely at 2c bu over Winnipeg 
May. ‘There is very little demand for 
this grade at present, as the only buying 
during the month has been by the Orient, 
which prefers Nos. 2 and 3 northern. 
There has been a fairly good demand 
for No. 2 northern, and it has been sell- 
ing at 14,@%,c over Winnipeg May. No. 
3 northern, of which very little is avail- 
able, 2c under May. 

United Kingdom ideas are a little low- 
er than local values, due principally to 
the freight rates being too high, and 
very little business has been worked to 
that market. The Orient has been tak- 
ing small orders when the market eased 
off, but on any showing of strength it 
immediately backed away. 

Grain bookings for the United King- 
dom during May are 25,400 tons, and 
for June 4,000. Oriental wheat book- 
ings are as follows: May, 17,750 tons; 
June, 10,000; August, 3,500. 

Official statistics show the following 
total grain shipments from Vancouver 
during the current crop year up to April 
30: to United Kingdom and Continent, 
12,562,653 bus; Orient, 3,023,671; South 
America, 336,165; total, 15,922,157 bus. 


OATS 


The oats market is considerably easier, 
and No. 2 Canadian western are obtain- 
able at $36 ton, f.o.b., cars Vancouver; 
No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 1 
feed, quoted $35; No. 1 feed, $34, These 
prices are for oats guaranteed 40 lbs to 
the bu; oats lighter than that are un- 
salable. Buyers who have been holding 
off for lower oats prices feel that they 
will go still lower, and are not yet pre- 
pared to take on any quantity. They 
are, however, always willing to pick up 
any offered at bargain prices, and oats 
which are routed to Vancouver unsold 
invariably come into this category. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feeds seems to have eased 
off, due no doubt to spring opening up, 
and the fact that low grade ground oats 
can be obtained at better prices than 
mills are getting for their feeds. Feed 
merchants do not have to buy flour in 
order to get ground oats, and this is a 
considerable inducement for them to 
push the sale of the oats in preference 
to millfeeds. Mills are able to secure 
$32 and $34 ton for bran and shorts 
whenever they have any to offer. Feed 
flour is plentiful, but demand is light. 
The better grades are offered at $3.70 
bbl and the cheaper grades at $3.50. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats hold firm at $3, with a 
very fair demand, considering the sea- 
son. The weakness in the oats market 
would appear to indicate lower cereal 
prices, but the volume of business is so 
small at this time of year that no change 
is anticipated by millers. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Space to the United Kingdom is easier, 
and is obtainable at 31s 3d@32s 6d. In- 
dications are that it will work still low- 
er, as business at present rates is quite 
impossible and owners cannot afford to 
operate with half cargoes, particularly as 
full cargoes are obtainable by further 
small reductions. Rates to the Orient 
advanced $1 on May 1, making the pres- 
ent one $6 per ton, gross. 


VANCOUVER MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


The second annual meeting of the Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange was held 
on May 15. Colonel Walter R. Dock- 
rill, president, presented a very inter- 
esting report on the year’s activities and 
the rapid growth of the exchange. Quot- 
ing official statistics, Colonel Dockrill 
told the members that Vancouver was 
the largest port in Canada, so far as 
tonnage is concerned. It is the largest 
grain port on the Pacific Coast, and the 
third largest, so far as tonnage is con- 
cerned. Montreal was the largest Ca- 
nadian port until last year, when Van- 
couver wrested first place from her, 
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Vancouver’s tonnage being 3,967,000, as 
against Montreal’s 3,453,000. 

For the crop year beginning July 1, 
1922, Portland and the Columbia River 
shipped 12,942,000 bus wheat, and Seattle 
and Puget Sound 3,204,000, a total of 
16,146,000. In the same period, up to 
March 31, 1923, Vancouver shipped 16,- 
361,000 bus, thus exceeding Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma combined. In im- 
port and export tonnage of all kinds of 
merchandise San Francisco leads on the 
Pacific Coast, Portland is second and 
Vancouver third. This city, however, 
equals Seattle and Tacoma combined. 

The speaker pointed out that the do- 
minion government and great private 
corporations were aware of the future 
of this port, as proven by the large 
sums of money set. aside by them this 
year to be devoted to harbor develop- 
ment. He believed that the board of 
harbor commissioners would build up a 
port which not only will be provided 
with all needed equipment and facilities 
for expeditious handling of cargo, but 
will also be recognized by shipowners as 
a good one to come to, where their ves- 
sels will not be subjected to heavy 
charges, where the officials are courteous, 
and where service is quick and efficient. 

Referring to the exchange, he said 
that during the coming year it was hoped 
to strengthen the organization by add- 
ing to it a well-organized grain exchange 
section, the primary functions of which 
at first would be to set up adequate 
trading rules governing the buying and 
selling of grain on this market. He felt 
that this was becoming an urgent and 
very important matter, and that it would 
be efficiently and thoroughly dealt with 
by the committee appointed to handle 
it. He also referred to the new Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building now in the 
course of construction, and which it is 
expected will be officially opened on 
Sept. 1. 

Colonel Dockrill was presented with 
an illuminated address by the members, 
expressing their appreciation of his two 
years’ service as president. 


NOTES 


E. S. Munro, of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta.,. who has been spend- 
ing a month in Vancouver and other 
Pacific Coast ports on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip, returned to Cal- 
gary on May 16, 

A. Cohn, president Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., Portland, Oregon, and 
A, E. Sutton, vice president of the same 
company, were recent visitors in Van- 
couver, conferring with their local rep- 
resentatives, Strauss & Co., Ltd. 

: H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiwnirec, Man.—The flour market re- 
mains dull. Large mills report a fair 
demand for domestic use, with no export 
business being booked, Buyers at coun- 
try points are taking only small quanti- 
ties to satisfy immediate needs, and mill- 
ers generally are not looking for much 
improvement until the end of the month. 
With better weather conditions and re- 
assuring crop news, following the open- 
ing of navigation, it is anticipated that 
business in the West will soon become 
more active. Prices have not changed. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10 and first 


clears at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; ° 


cotton, 15¢c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices. 
MILLFEED 

With constantly increasing pasture 
available in the West, the situation is 
much easier as regards bran and shorts. 
There is still considerable demand for 
these commodities, however, and stocks 
everywhere are light, owing to decrease 
in output of flour mills. Prices are the 
same. Quotations: bran $22 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $24, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

May 14, Arbor Day, was observed as 
a holiday on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, and no trading was done. 

There has been a better tone in the 
cash wheat market, with an improved 








volume of business passing between 
shipping interests and holders of cash 
grain. Millers have taken little or noth- 
ing, and inquiry for No. 1 northern has 
been practically nil. A decided improve- 
ment is reported in demand for export. 
The following are the prices for No, 1 
northern: 


o-—Futures—, 
Cash May July 
BOO D6 .0 + ones ove S ccces cooece coves 
PM BO oc ccngsive $1.16% $1.16% $1.18% 
MET BGs 600 steucs 1.17% 1.17% 1.19% 
| are 1.18 1.18 1.19% 
| | SPee eee 1.17% 1.17% 1.19 
May 19...ccesces 1.17% 1.17% 1.19 


*Holiday. 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 


Offerings of all grains have been light, 
and farmers continue to hold their 
stocks. Practically all receipts this week 
have been from the elevator interests. 
Inspections at Winnipeg for the week 
have averaged 344 cars per day, against 
300 last week, and 474 a year ago. 


OATMEAL 
There is absolutely no change in the 
situation as regards rolled oats and oat- 
meal. All mills report very small sales 
for domestic use, and no demand for 
export. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $2.65, in 80-lb cot- 
ton bags, and oatmeal $3.55, in 98-lb 
cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
COARSE GRAINS 


There has been a slightly firmer tone 
in the coarse grain market. A fair 
amount of business has been worked in 
cash oats, but not sufficient to affect 
prices. Barley and flaxseed continue 
dull, but rye has shown a little more ac- 
tivity. Prices show but small variation 
for the week. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 49c bu; barley, 
55%,c; rye, 773%,¢c; flaxseed, $2.44,—in 
store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


A private elevator at Brocket, Alta., 
burned recently with loss of approxi- 
mately 4,000 bus grain. 

George H. Booth, manager western 
flour department Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is back in Winnipeg 
after a month’s trip through the West. 

J. I. Loutil, local manager of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has returned to his home 
after some months’ sojourn at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners is- 
sues the following details of grain in 
storage at lakehead at the end of the 
week of May 13-19: wheat, 31,705,029 
bus; oats, 5,440,537; barley, 3,904,274; 
rye, 3,402,822; flaxseed, 357,388. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, is in Winnipeg. Accompanied 
by N. J. Breen, western general man- 
ager of the company,, he expects to leave 
Winnipeg on Sunday for Medicine Hat, 
Alta. 

With the exception of one or two 
points, there is no shortage of seed 
throughout the western provinces. Re- 
ports show a slackening in demand for 
farm workers, although there is still a 
shortage of labor. Current wages: Man- 
itoba, $35@45 per month; Saskatchewan, 
$45@60; Alberta, $45@55. 

A report has reached Winnipeg to the 
effect that a new flour mill and elevator 
are to be erected at Rosetown, Sask. 
The company, which is reported to be 
largely supported by local capital, is to 
build a three-story structure, with a ca- 
pacity of 50 bbls. Machinery is said to 
be already purchased, and the new mill 
is expected to be ready for operation 


next fall. 
G. Rock. 





FOREIGN TRADE MEETING AT BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The largest number of 
attachés of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce ever 
sent out of Washington to atterid such 
a gathering will come to the New Eng- 
land foreign trade convention to be held 
under the auspices of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and co-operating or- 
ganizations in Boston, May 17-18. Fif- 
teen government experts will be in Boston. 

Friday, May 18, the second day of the 
convention, most of the visiting officials 
will speak, sessions having been organized 
by Lynn W. Meekins, New England dis- 
trict manager for the federal bureau. 
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The addresses will be carefully prepared 
to help specific New England conditions. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau, 
will deliver an address on opportunities 
for New England manufacturers. Other 
speakers will be Alan G. Goldsmith, chief 
of the western European division of the 
bureau; R. A. Jackson, assistant direc- 
tor; Charles A. McQueen, commercial at- 
taché at Santiago, Chile; Archibald J. 
Wolfe, chief of the division of commer- 
cial laws; R. A. Lundquist, chief of the 
electrical equipment division; Grosvenor 
M. Jones, chief of the finance and invest- 
ment division; and others. 


Louis W. DePass. 





RAILROAD CLAIM PAYMENTS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Flour Club has received from the South- 
ern Railway System an analysis cover- 
ing claim payments for damages to flour, 
meal, etc., for a period of six months. 
Copies of this have been sent to manu- 
facturers and shippers of grain prod- 
ucts, with the idea that the various flour 
and milling associations through their 
combined efforts may bring about the 
inauguration of standards at mill points 
that will substantially reduce losses 
growing out of failure to properly pre- 
pare cars, improper loading methods, 
packing, etc. The waste resulting from 
these causes is considerable, and the 
bulletin urges closer attention by the 
shipper to these details, and promises 
utmost care by the railroad in co-oper- 
ating to reduce the damage. 

The following table covers the six 
months, January to June, 1922: 


-—Claims—, Revenue Pet. 
No. Amount Earned of loss 
FLOUR— 
Carload .... 827 $14,401.36 $106,055.99 13.58 
Less-carload. 945 7,427.38 14,655.60 50.68 
MEAL— 
Carload .... 102 934.44 9,535.49 9.79 
Less-carload. 93 391.77 854.29 45.86 
GRITS— 
Carload .... 31 190.56 4,991.80 3.82 
Less-carload. 72 629.78 697.14 90.34 
FEEDSTUFFS— 
Carload .... 255 7,884.02 40,363.15 19.53 
Less-carload. 136 1,191.34 2,055.89 50.84 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 
June 30: 


#1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 

No. 1 .ccccceee 14 23 8 48 
NO. 3 cccccoees 34 42 37 32 3 
No. 8 ccccccces 23 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 18 21 21 30 9 
100 «6100 «6100 )=6100 100 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type ciassifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


©1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 22 15 20 13 31 
DUrumM ...ccceee 9 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 39 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter... 14 14 13 32 26 
WRI oc cccccece 4 5 4 5 
Mixed wheat 12 12 14 9 10 
100 #100 100 = #« 100 100 


*Nine months. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
April 30, 1922-1923 and 1921-22, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS 

1922-23 1921-22 
| ener 219,378,137 164,496,789 
. Peers 19,641,022 29,227,839 
Barley .. 12,965,662 8,712,691 
Flaxseed 2,353,459 1,685,001 
EP eee 9,782,086 3,262,639 
GENE 6.0 0 b.60:0 03:0 00b060 49,733 422,079 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat + 167,767,302 126,677,956 
GEER avcviscs 7,472,157 18,263,517 
Barley 7,553,004 6,603,716 
Flaxseed 1,565,242 2,228,166 
BD. AS hes 0 6g b0004 00% 7,417,848 3,117,213 
By rail— 

.. SARS cr 17,692,470 11,854,594 
GRAD cece cecceccveeves 5,708,997 7,948,721 
Barley 1,745,505 1,126,565 
Flaxseed 613,473 313,402 
RIO vbeccrsocce 8,674 31,516 
Pee Tr er ee re 48,164 360,599 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from Oct. 1, 1922, to March 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, 
in tons: 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. 
° 55 86 os ee 


To— 
U. Kingdom... oe 
133 


Canada ...... 40 23 22 22 44 
Germany ..... 285 ee ee ee ee os 
Costa Rica... .. ee 1 12 21 1 
Mexico ....... 35 25 89 161 6 4 
| ee 18 20 44 4 26 266 
Oth, countries. 29 23 35 38 22 21 
Totals ...... 407 146 277 237 119 425 
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WHAT’S WRONG IN GOTHAM? 


Every man in the New York flour trade 
is asking the same question, “What’s the 
matter with New York?” and the question 
of course relates naturally to the flour, 
bus ness, the conditions of which have 
ch: iged very perceptibly during the past 
year or two. 

Naturally, a comparison between the 
pre-ent period and that of the busy times 
during the war is unfair, but a general 
coniparison between the present day con- 
ditions and those immediately preceding 
the war is fair enough, and shows that, so 
far as the New York market is con- 
cerned, they were much better then than 
now. 

‘his change can fairly be attributed to 
a dozen different causes, chief among 
which are three: first, the foolish notions 
of millers that consigning flour so as to 
have it on spot will facilitate its sale; 
second, the reduction of the market vol- 
ume by the purchasing for several large 
interests being transferred to Chicago or 
directly to mills; third, the carelessness of 
mills regarding the general character of 
those to whom they sell. 

These plus the fact that the whole char- 
acter of the business has changed, in that 
its personnel has deteriorated by the in- 
flux of many who, working with practical- 
ly no overhead expense, are enabled to 
handle flour on an extremely small mar- 
gin and who are not altogether averse 
to finding flimsy excuses for, rejecting 
flour when the market drops, having driv- 
en out or crippled older substantial con- 
cerns, 

Without any attempt at scolding, much 
of the present day undesirable condition 
may be attributed to the millers, some of 
whom not only still insist on consigning 
flour but many of whom will continue to 
do business with the fly-by-night element, 
thereby reducing the standard of stabil- 
ity that for many years previously 
marked the New York flour market, and 
in so doing actually cut the solid ground 
from under their own feet, and at the 
Sate time pull with them into the pit they 
thus dig the reliable flour brokers and 
distributors. 

The change brought about by the trans- 
fer of purchasing to some other point of 
course cannot be helped, but the instabil- 
ity produced by the mills’ persistence in 
consigning and selling to the “shoestring” 
broker or jobber can and should be im- 
mediately remedied by more care on the 
part of millers as to whom they sell. 

The remedy is quite clear and at hand 
for those who will use it, for by making it 
so that no speculative buying could be 
done with the mill holding the bag and 
by concerted action forcing buyers to 
take up drafts upon presentation, under 
penalty of immediate application of 
Produce Exchange rules to its members 
or legal action against those who are not, 
the situation would be immediately 
cleared. 

In order to bring this about it might 
be necessary for the milling trade as a 
whole to appoint a governor with the 
Same power as Judge Landis in the base- 
ball world or Will Hayes in the motion 
picture industry, and it would be worth 
all it cost, because it would once more 
testore stability to the trade and no one 
would then ask what’s the matter with 
this or any other market, for the weak- 
kneed brethren would be driven out and 
forever kept out. 

_ The present general business conditions 
in the flour trade amply warrant that 


serious thought be given this matter and 
definite action taken at once. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 


Taken as a whole, the conditions in the 
flour market during the week have been 
far from encouraging. The general run 
of brokers have continued in the slough 
that has held up traffic for the past few 
months. As it seems almost impossible 
that such conditions could continue in 
any line of business for so long a time, 
so there begin to be evidences, here and 
there, that the bad stretch of road is al- 
most passed. 

It may be that when one is exceedingly 
anxious for encouraging signs he distorts 
current happenings to suit his desires, 
but it would seem that if the sharp rally 
in the wheat market could bring a firm 
level of prices, a revival of buyers’ con- 
fidence would result. Moreover bakers 
have stayed out of the market so long 
now that their stocks are beginning to 
reflect this inactivity, and some of them 
are finding it necessary to come in for 
small purchases. 

If supplies at terminals were of nor- 
mal proportion, undoubtedly conditions 
would show decided improvement, but no 
permanent change can be effected here 
until millers show proper co-operation 
and cease their noxious practice of con- 
signing flour to this market to ruin legiti- 
mate business. It is difficult enough in 
these times to induce buyers to take care 
of their lawful purchases and keep flour 
that has been actually contracted for 
from accumulating in quantity, and 
when a lot of flour in Philadelphia and 
other near-by points is urged for sale 
in the metropolitan district in addition to 
its lawful and unlawful quota, flour men 
are up against a fine aggregation of cut- 
priced flours when they go out to offer 
their product at the mill’s quotations. 

The chief feature of the week’s business 
has been in soft winter wheat flours from 
the Pacific Coast, selling to pie bakers. 
These flours have taken a very fair pro- 
portion of the trading. A few sales of 
spring wheat patents and clears for mill 
shipment were reported, but Kansas flours 
continue to be very dull. 

In semolina, conditions were similar 
to the general flour market, with an over- 
loaded spot situation and stuff going at 
prices very much below mills’ quotations. 
The same condition was practically true 
of rye, as sales of this flour have also been 
made at very low prices. 

Export demand was so poor that this 
market did not offer any outlet for sur- 
plus domestic stocks, and the fact that 
Canadian prices were under American did 
not help trade here. However, there were 
moderate clearances to Mediterranean 
ports, a possible indication that prices 
on spot stocks have declined to a point 
where foreign buyers are willing to pur- 
chase. 

As is to be expected at this time of 
year, the demand for feed was a little 
slower. Prices displayed an easier tone, 
not only for future shipment but also for 
prompt delivery. 

Flour quotations: spring fancy patent 
$7@7.50, standard patent $6.50@7, first 
clear $5.65@6.20; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7, straight $6@6.40, clear $5@ 
5.60; soft winter straight $5.75@6; rye 
$4.50@5.10,—all in jute. 


TERMINAL MARKET CLEAN-UP 


A circular which has recently been sent 
out by C. V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, covers a 
matter of great importance both to mill- 
ers who ship to New York and the rep- 
utable concerns or individuals who sell 
flour there. It grew out of the action of 
a mill representative in this market, who 
was farsighted enough to discern that 
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much general good could be done to the 
trade by adopting such measures: 

“I am in receipt of a letter from a New 
York broker,” writes Mr. Topping, “who 
advises that the good flour merchants of 
New York City are not satisfied with the 
manner of handling flour shipments and 
it is their contention that if the railroad 
companies and the flour millers were to 
get together the tariffs of the railroad 
companies and contracts of the millers 
could be amended so as to eliminate the 
practice of holding cars of flour, destined 
to New York for lighterage, at the light- 
erage point until such time as the pur- 
chaser feels disposed to order the car to 
the pier and take up the draft. 

“The jobbers and a number of the 
larger mill representatives in New York 
propose that a ruling should be made to 
the effect that, within a given time after 
the flour arrives at Jersey City for light- 
erage, the consignee either give his in- 
struction to the railroad company to 
lighter this flour to the pier or be com- 
pelled to take up the draft and pay the 
freight. If after so doing he desires to 
leave this flour in Jersey and permit the 
storage charges to accumulate, well and 
good, but that is not probable. 

“As a general thing, when the New 
York market becomes congested and sur- 
plus stocks accumulate, 75 per cent of the 
flour which causes this condition is con- 
signed to unscrupulous or illegitimate 
flour dealers. Unfortunately this is not 
only the jobbers’ fault, but the result of 
careless investigation on the part of the 
seller. 

“There is rarely a failure among job- 
bers or bakers that a number of the mills 
do not suffer very materially, and in real- 
ity the parties who have sold these con- 
cerns knew when they made the contract 
that the purchaser was making a commit- 
ment which would be impossible for him 
to fulfill. It is believed that if this move- 
ment can be completed as outlined, the 
New York market will be worthy of any 
legitimate miller’s consideration. 

“It is believed that the legitimate deal- 
ers in New York will back such an ar- 
rangement, and it is up to the mills to 
join hands with them to put over such a 
proposition. We would like to hear from 
you in regard to this, and just what you 
think of the proposition.” 

It is proposed to revise the rules of the 
New York Produce Exchange so as to 
cover the situation outlined in the circu- 
lar and, with this done, large speculative 
buying by those who are always ready to 
let the ever willing miller hold the bag 
would be practically eliminated, as would 
the “shoestring” trader, and a better and 
much sounder condition in the New York 
market produced. 

There seems to exist in the minds of 
some millers an impression that the rules 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
work to the mills’ disadvantage, but this 
is not founded on fact, because this 
commercial body is willing at any time to 
do its part toward keeping both the flour 
miller and flour buyer properly protected, 
and all it asks is the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the mills, so that this much 
desired end may be reached. 


NOTES 


D. J. Kniering, New York broker, was 
m Scranton, Pa., May 14-18. 

Frank C. White, baker at 15 Catherine 
Street, died suddenly on May 10, from 
heart failure. 

E. E. Dawson, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, sailed on the Orduna, May ]9, for 
a three months’ trip through Europe. ~ 

The Ward Baking Co. has filed applica- 
tion with the patent office at Washington 
for use of the trade name “Vitalait” for 
bread. 

William T. Voils, vice president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., of Wellington, Kan- 
sas, was registered on the Produce Ex- 
change, May 17. 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, has left on a two weeks’ automo- 
bile trip through New York state. He 
will stop at the company’s branch offices, 
and will call on many of its customers. 


Coulter & Coulter obtained a judg- 
ment against George Adams, Jr., for 
$387, on May 15, covering flour sold Mr. 
Adams for which he refused to pay. Ja- 
burg Bros., a bakers’ supply house, also 
obtained judgment for $132 against the 
same concern. 
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The president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has written a letter to the 
committee in charge of arbitration educa- 
tional week in New York, expressing sym- 
pathy with the movement, but otherwise 
the exchange has taken no action with 
other commercial bodies in celebrating 
this week. 

Robert R. Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Co., has recently been re-elected secretary 
of the Foreign Commerce Club. At the 
meeting of this organization, which took 
the form of a banquet at the Hotel Astor 
on May 16, more than 150 members were 
present, and the relation of the railroads 
to the public was discussed. The club 
also went on record as not favoring fed- 
eral owngrship. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has reported a 
fraudulent attempt to obtain stock cer- 
tificates by the fake deposit method. 
Preferred stockholders were notified by 
telephone that the company was issuing 
new stock, and it would be necessary to 
turn in their certificates, indorsed, be- 
fore a specified date, to avoid an assess- 
ment. Officials of the company learned 
of the scheme, and warned all stock- 
holders against it. 

An interview with E. G. Broenniman, 
printed in the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, gives the problems America 
has to meet as those of prosperity rather 
than of hard times; business generally 
is good, and there is no unemployment in 
the United States as there was a year 
ago. Mr. Broenniman crossed on the 
Mauretania, and is stopping in Paris with 
his sister before going to Brussels, Am- 
sterdam and London. 

Direct steamer service from New York 
to Portuguese East Africa has been re- 
established now for about three months, 
and with it American flour is regaining 
some of its pre-war hold. In bread mak- 
ing before the war it was the custom to 
mix three fifths American hard wheat 
flour with two fifths Australian soft 
wheat flour, but transportation difficulties 
and government regulation practically 
abolished American imports there for 
some time. 

It now appears highly possible that the 
Leviathan may sail from Hoboken piers 
instead of New York, as intended by the 
Shipping Board, as Mayor Hylan is quot- 
ed as expressing surprise over the fact 
that the President Buchanan has been or- 
dered reconditioned in Norfolk instead 
of at the Brooklyn navy yard, and as 
saying that if Chairman Lasker expects 
consideration around New York harbor 
he must give consideration to the working 
men of Brooklyn. 

The golf tournament of the New York 
Produce Exchange, held at the Knoll- 
wood Country Club on May 17, was a 
most successful event. About 60 members 
of the exchange participated, and perfect 
weather helped in the general enjoyment. 
The Barber Cup, a special prize, was 
won by M. B. Sneviley, 161. First prize 
went to W. C. Duncan, 71; second to J. 
H. Todd, 77; third, A. F. Woolsey, 79; 
fourth, R. P. Walden and Edward Loelin- 
ger, tied at 80. The prize for foursome 
went to C. F. Andrews and R. C. Blancke, 
Jr., 72, and there were six tied for the 
kickers’ prize. 


BALTIMORE 
Battimore, Mp.—Flour made a poor 
showing for the week ending May 19. 
Slow to respond to the advances in wheat 
and quick to follow the. declines, it was 


» a one-sided and uninteresting proposi- 


tion. The whole trade is bearish on the 
market, despite the reduced acreage of 
wheat and the late and unfavorable sea- 
son, to say nothing of the fact that the 
farmers are now in position to hold their 
grain until it suits them to sell it; hence, 
there is nothing left to do but to watch 
the rounding up of the poor innocent 
lambs, and a resumption of the fleecing 
process. 

Crop reports are coming both good 
and bad, regardless of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which was supposed to jail 
the falsifiers. For instance, the market 
was lifted by a report that Kansas would 
not raise over 85,000,000 bus wheat this 
season, while later it was hit below the 
belt by an estimate that the state would 
produce 120,000,000 bus! Thanks be, the 
crop guessers will soon have to give us 
a rest on Kansas and turn their atten- 
tion to the Northwest and Canada. 
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Springs were steadier but slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.90@7.15; 
standard patents, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Many mills are still holding limits con- 
siderably above the market, but a few 
are ready to meet reasonable bids and 
do business. The latter, of course, are 
masters of the situation. 

Hard winters were featureless and 
lifeless, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $6.40@6.65; straights, 
$5.90@6.15,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@lé5c less in jute, or 
15@30c less in bulk. There did not 
seem to be any special pressure to sell, 
and certain it is that there was no special 
or any other kind of pressure to buy. 
It was just a standoff week between 
buyers and sellers, with both sides ap- 
—y content to do nothing. How- 
ever, all eyes are keeping tab on that 
new Oklahoma crop due next month. 

Soft winters were comparatively 
steady but neglected, short patents clos- 
ing nominally at $6.30@6.55; near-by 
straights, $5.40@5.65,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c less in 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. It was 
difficult to move patent, even with light 
stocks and a right price, as the buyers 
seem to have visions of 75c wheat and 
$4 flour. Near-by straight, in the ab- 
sence of business, was nominally quoted 
at $5.40@5.65 in secondhand cottons, 
though it is doubtful if anything would 
have brought the extreme figure at the 
close. Trading was light throughout the 
week. 

City mills ran stronger, and reported 
an improvement in both domestic and 
export sales. be advanced flour 5c 
bbl, but made no change in the price of 


feed, 
Receipts of flour for the week, 21,- 
976 bbls; destined for export, 9,571. 


NOTES 

Of the 343,061 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending May 19, 342,673 were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
May 19 was 406,033 bus, 272,000 domes- 
tic and 134,033 Canadian or bonded. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 3,801 bbls flour and 1,- 
575,589 bus grain—577,932 wheat, 60,000 
corn, 60,000 oats and 937,657 rye. 

The Robert Dollar, of the Dollar Line, 
was here recently after a trip around 
the world. She took on cargo and left 
for another globe encircling cruise. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to May 19, 1923, 384,131 bus; 
year ago, 606,801. Range of prices for 
the week ending May 19, 86%,@92%,¢; 
last year, 673%,@72c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at le under No. 2 red winter, as against 
2c under the previous week and the 
same price last year. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, flour distributors and _ mill 
agents, has returned from a successful 
business trip through eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to May 19, 1923, 1,129,812 bus; 
same period last year, 937,169. Range 
of prices for the week ending May 19, 
$1@1.32y,; last year, $1.10@1.47. 

Recent visitors to this market were C. 
F. Voigt, grain agent, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Edwin T. Douglass, of the East- 
ern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., Buffalo; 
D. W. Camp, Jr., vice president Toledo 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. 

The Baltimore Pound Cake Co., 411 
West Lexington Street, this city, with 
$50,000 capital stock, to conduct a gen- 
eral baking business, etc., has been in- 
corporated by William N. and Ethel M. 
Fetherolf, and Harry W. Schultheis. 

The leading manufacturing confection- 
ers of Baltimore, about 25 in number, 
will attend the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation of America, to be held at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, May 23- 
25. , 


Albert D. Cover,, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, formerly of the 
Cover Supply Co., feed, grain and hay, 
but now enga in real estate, is re- 
ported as having sold his Chestnut Grove 
Stock Farm, overlooking Long Green 
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Valley, in Baltimore County, for ap- 
proximately $50,000. 


The Fruit Puddine Co., 505 Walter 
Street, Baltimore, capital stock 2,000 
shares preferred stock, par value $100, 
and 2,000 shares common stock of no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in 
food products, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated by George A. Solter, Rudolph M. 
Winterling and Andrew Vogts. 

Horace Waters, cashier of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., has resigned his 
position. Mr. Waters has been associ- 
ated with the company for over 30 years, 
and was generally regarded as a fixture 
or part of the establishment. He is a 
man of unimpeachable honor and integ- 
rity, and has a host of friends. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on May 16 in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. President Myers wielded the 
gavel with his usual skill and grace. 
Aside from wrestling with another in- 
stallment of “Eat More Wheat” litera- 
ture and further enlarging the delega- 
tion that will represent the club at the 
annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at New York next 
month, only routine business was trans- 
acted. 

Baltimore merchants are much con- 
cerned over the proposed eastern rail- 
road consolidations which are now being 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Esch-Cummins trans- 
portation act, and stand ready to oppose 
any grouping of the railroads which will 
disturb in the least the city’s present 
trade relations, and to vigorously fight 
any plan that will cause this community 
to lose any of the advantages it enjoys 
as the eastern terminal of the Western 
Maryland Railway. 

Crrartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Flour market condi- 
tions show very little change. While 
there was a moderate rally in wheat dur- 
ing a part of the current week, the 
decline that followed had the usual effect 
of cutting off all inquiry. A few buy- 
ers who were ready to wy poets a 
few cars of flour here and there, but 
the total amount sold was small. Gen- 
eral business has been of small dimen- 
sions, however, and the feeling among 
buyers still continues averse to antici- 
pating future needs, except in the most 
conservative manner. This applies to 
large buyers and distributors as well 
as the small receiver. 

While receipts of flour since the first 
of the year have been about the same 
in volume as last year for the same 
period, stocks, both visible and invisible, 
are considerably larger. Both the local 
and New England trade are well sup- 
plied as:a rule, and where that is not 
true, enough occasional buying is going 
forward as a rule to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

According to some flour salesmen in 
touch with the trade outside Boston, 
considerable trouble is being found in 
getting the money for flour sold. Col- 
lections are slow, in spite of the fact 
that workers are well employed and at 
wages far above the average rate. 

Prices are not materially changed, al- 
though there is more pressure to sell 
noticeable, especially on spring and hard 
winter wheat flours. Concessions of 10 
@25c are being quietly made in order 
to stimulate buying, but with little re- 
sult. Soft winter wheat flours are slow 
of sale, but the market is relatively 
firmer than for either spring or hard 
winter wheat flours. 

Rye flour dull, with the market easy 
and few sales reported. Corn meal held 
higher, with a better demand. Oatmeal 
dull and lower. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce was held May 15, 
at which eight directors were elected 
for a period of three years. Later, the 
new board organized and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Howard Coon- 
ley; first vice president, Robert G. 
Dodge; second vice president, W. Irving 
Bullard; secretary, James A. McKibben. 

Mr. Coonley is head of the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., is a manufacturer of national 
prominence and has been for many years 
one of the most active members of the 
chamber, serving last year as chairman 








of the committee on commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs. Robert G. Dodge is a 
member of a prominent Boston law firm, 
and Mr. Bullard is first vice president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


NOTES 
Frank Hutchinson, assistant sales 
manager for the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., was in Boston recently. 
The Chamber of Commerce has been 
notified by the National Foreign Trade 
Council that the eleventh annual national 
foreign trade convention will be held 

in Boston in the spring of 1924. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Some improvement 1s 
noted in the flour market, although the 
condition of trade is still far from pleas- 
ing to millers and their field representa- 
tives. Some fairly large consumers were 
driven into the market when their stocks 
reached a danger point, but the average 
buyer still shows no disposition to buy 
beyond his immediate needs. The con- 
suming end of the trade lacks confidence, 
and apparently nothing can be said or 
done to change this condition. 

The slight improvement in demand 
has two effects, one to advance the price 
of best spring patents 10c bbl and at 
the same time to slightly narrow the 
wide margins which have heretofore ex- 
isted between the highest and lowest 
quotations that could be obtained. Bak- 
ers patents followed the upward move- 
ment of the top grade, and clears did 
likewise so far as the low quotation is 
concerned. Pure white rye was easier 
at $5.25, and straight was unchanged. 

Package freighters are bringing in big 
cargoes of flour and warehouse stocks 
are increasing. Millers are showing a 
little more interest in wheat, but buy- 
ing is not very extensive. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, as reported to The North- 


western Miller, with comparisons, in 
barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Be BONED o:45 4500490008008 96,129 58 
Previous week .........++. 100,799 60 
ee EY 56 k60 6200005 040s 130,180 79 
TWO FORTS AGO ccccsccvivss 84,900 61 


MILLFEED 


Near-by millfeeds are in good demand, 
but futures show weakness. Bran _ is 
slightly weaker, with mills getting $33.50. 
Resellers are not much of a factor in the 
market, as they have refused to buy at 
recent price levels. Middlings held firm 
to the close. Western feeds are being 
offered at discounts of $1@1.50 for May 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Hominy advanced 50c to $36.25, Buf- 
falo. Gluten is unchanged at $41.05. 
Oil meal gained strength at the close, 
selling at $40.50, with one mill out of the 
market and another predicting an early 
price of $42. Demand is fairly good. 
Cottonseed meals held the 40c advance 
which they recorded early in the week, 
and were strong at the close. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain receipts at this port show a big 
decline, compared with those during the 
corresponding period of 1922. Up to 
June 1, 1922, the lake steamers brought 
into this port 46,000,000 bus grain, and 
in 1921 receipts to the same date were 
26,000,000 bus. Up to the present time 
the grain received here and known to he 
in transit is scancely more than 12,000,- 
000 bus. Ht is estimated that receipts 
to June 1 will not exceed 16,000,000 
bus, and it is very doubtful if that total 
will be reached, 

Some of the Buffalo elevators have not 
unloaded a single cargo this season, and 
conditions are causing considerable alarm 
among these interests. The chief rea- 
son for the decline is thought to be the 
big demand for carriers for ore and 
coal, and the competition of Canadian 
lines, which booked early season business 
at rates substantially below those now 
demanded by American lines. As a re- 
sult, a very large volume of business is 
going through Georgian Bay ports and 
Port Colborne instead of coming here. 

The steamer James McNaughton, of 
the Wilson fleet, arrived here with the 
largest grain cargo of the season, 431,- 
345 bus, 330,384 of wheat and 100,961 
of barley. 


May 23, 1923 


In the week ending May 12 the eleva- 
tors unloaded 4,780,000 bus from lake 
steamers and loaded 1,703 cars for sea- 
board, an increase of 1,192 cars over the 
previous week. The elevators have in 
store 6,100,000 bus, an increase of 2,- 
224,000. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the grain storage ware- 
house of Thomas Rogers, Wilson, caus- 
ing loss of $5,000. 

Will Callanan, of Callanan Bros., rep- 
resented the feed trade at the pre-open- 
ing dinner of the new Buffalo Statler 
Hotel on May 18. 

W. P. Drake has been named a com- 
mittee of one to make plans for an out- 
ing of the Buffalo Flour Club members 
and their ladies, some time in June. 

F. J. Ris, representative of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., gave an inter- 
esting and instructive address on “Glu- 
ten” at the meeting of the Buffalo Flour 
Club on May Ii8. 


F. C. Thomas has purchased the Jones 
& Dieterman bakery, Allegany. Mr. 
Thomas, who owns seven “Market Bas- 
ket” stores in western New York, will 
use the bakery to furnish baked goods 
for his retail establishments, 


Shortage of warehouse labor and truck 
drivers continues to embarrass flour 
brokers who distribute from warehouse 
stocks. High prices being charged and 
uncertainty of deliveries present a prob- 
lem which brokers say is becoming ex- 
tremely serious. 

Construction of the $800,000 addition 
to the new bakery of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., East Buffalo, is now well under 
way. The addition will be used exclu- 
sively for pie and cake production. The 
plant, when completed, will represent an 
investment of nearly $2,000,000. 


While on her way down the Buffalo 
River from the Concrete elevator, the 
M. A. Bradley rammed and sank the 
canal barge Ursula and damaged the 
barge Bird. The Bradley is owned by 
Harvey H. Brown & Co. and the barges 
by the Superior Transportation Co., 
Ltd. Witnesses said the accident was 
unavoidable. All the men on all three 
crafts escaped injury. The Ursula was 
light at the time of the accident. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Some of the mills 
report a little improvement in shipping 
directions, and have been fairly busy 
catching up on orders that have been 
hanging fire for weeks. While output 
averaged about a third capacity, it is a 
good guess that nowhere near that quan- 
tity has been sold. 

Bakers are out of the market except 
for occasional minimum lots. Retailers 
are having light sales, and jobbers are 
carrying small stocks. Western compe- 
tition is strong, but that is accepted as 
the regular order, and local mills with 
an established trade are probably get- 
ting their share on special brands. 

Some millers see breakers ahead in the 
feed situation. Many mills have been 
grinding flour ahead of needs, for the 
express purpose of selling the feed while 
the market Molds at present levels, Just 
what will happen when the feed market 
breaks and it comes time to unload flour 
holdings without any support from feed 
is a matter for speculation. Some be- 
lieve that numerous mills will be forced 
to shut down entirely unless there is im- 
provement in conditions, until flour sales 
overtake stocks, What might happen on 
a falling grain market is not reassur- 


ing. 

fe is hard to gauge actual prices by 
quotations, as no mill is going to let 
quotations stand in the way of landing 
a contract. Of course there is a limit 
at. which concessions must stop, but 
prices are quite elastic. This may not 
be exactly true of clears and low grade, 
some mills being sold up close, but it 
does apply on patents. Here are the\ 
going quotations: spring patents, $7.50 
@7.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.75@8; spring straights, $7.25, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.35@7.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.25; low grade, $4.25 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat mills have made no bet- 
ter showing than hard wheat mills. 
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About the only way to get business is to 
after it prepared to cut prices to 
the quick, The output has been small, 
and some of the country mills are prac- 
tically closed down. Despite the light 
demand for flour, wheat prices are as 
firm as ever, with some mills actually 
bidding up to piece out their light hold- 
ings. In face of all this some mills have 
conceded 10c, offering established brands 
of winter straights at $6.65@6.70 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7. 

There is little demand for either en- 
tire wheat or graham flours. Sales are 
all in small lots, mostly included in 
mixed cars. Entire wheat is offered at 
$7@7.10 bbl and graham at $6.50@6.55, 
both cotton 98's, basis Boston rate points. 

Rye mills are getting closely caught 
up on bookings. There is little inquiry, 
and new business has been microscopic. 
Prices have been slashed about 30c, with 
best white brands quoted at $4.90@4.95 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, West- 
ern rye flour, light $6.25, and medium 
and dark $6, all cotton 98's. 

Feed quotations: spring bran, $37@ 
38 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; lo- 
cal, $40; winter bran, $35@36, sacked, 
mostly jobbing; spring middlings, $38 
@4\, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
#0; winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed firm at $33@34, 
sacked, mostly local. Demand for west- 
ern feed is slackening, with ground oats 
offered at $89 ton and corn meal at $37, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, jobbed in a small way at $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BY 1960W be 0.0.6.6 0.600:00058 6,100 33 
Previous week .......esee0% 7,600 41 


Of this week’s output, 4,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 500 
rye. 

* ~ 

The old flour and feed mill at Kendall 
has been sold, and will be remodeled 
into a creamery. T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLapELPHIA, Pa.—Flour limits were 
steadily maintained early in the week 
ending May 19, but buyers continued to 
pursue their hand-to-mouth policy of 
operating and when, toward the close, 
wheat showed signs of again breaking, 
the flour market developed a decidedly 
weaker tone and closed unsettled. The 
little business accomplished was mostly 
in spot goods, which were available be- 
low manufacturers’ limits. Storage 
stocks are being gradually reduced, there 
wee some movement into export chap- 
nels. 

NOTES 

John Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., miller, Lake City, Minn., was here 
on May 15. 

The Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 

has moved to its new headquarters, suite 
423-29, Bourse. 
_ William P. Brazer, grain merchant, 
is expected home on May 27 from Cali- 
fornia, where he has been spending the 
last three months. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis, head of. the 
I. S. Joseph Co., dealers in millfeeds 
and low grades of flour, A. M. Blaisdell, 
of the Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and Jacob O. Ewing, of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

John Tait, for two years manager of 
the Philadelphia offices of Furness, 
Withy & Co., has resigned, effective in 
June. He is to be succeeded by L. R. 
Holmes, now manager of the company’s 
offices in Virginia. Mr. Holmes is a 
brother of H. B. Holmes, whom Mr.: 
Tait succeeded. 


It was announced on May 17 that oral 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would open on May 22 in the 
port differential case, these proceedin 
to be preliminary to the Commission's 
decision on the petition of Boston to 

ve set aside the import and export 
freight rate differential now existing in 
favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
*xaminer Gerry, who conducted hear- 
ihe for the Commission, upheld the ex- 

g differentials. 
Samuet S, Daniets. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn.—Flour continues de- 
pressed. Mill sales fell off, not even being 
on a par with the previous week. The 
trade is generally reported supplied for 
the time being. Buyers when in need of 
supplies took only enough to tide them 
over for a short time. 

Inactivity featured the durum flour 
market. Buyers as a rule appear to be 
well supplied. The little demand and 
business that the mill reported came from 
scattered points in the East. 

There was absolutely nothing new in 
the rye flour market, and the mill does 
not look for much improvement until it 
can meet the competition of other mills 
in central and eastern territory. 

Millfeed continues quiet. Inquiry was 
limited as regards both prompt and de- 
ferred deliveries. Mill sales were con- 
fined to small lots in mixed cars of flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
a rr ges 19,115 52 
Previous week .. 58 
Last year ....... ’ 58 
TWO FORTE GHO< cicccccccee 8,400 23 


NOTES 


A. D. Reddelien and Ray Allen, of 
Minneapolis, were on ’change May 19. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat and coarse 
grains continue to be reported, going into 
elevators for shipment later. 

Rye shipments have been only about 
1,000,000 bus. Just how much of the 
10,000,000 bus here has been sold to go 
out is not known. 

Receipts of flour from interior points 
this week showed a fair increase over the 
previous one. Loading for shipment did 
not pick up correspondingly, and stocks 
in warehouses increased. 

Argentine flaxseed is reported to have 
been loaded at lower lake ports and to be 
on its way up the lakes for account of 
northwestern crushers, but when it will 
arrive here has not been stated. 

Cash wheat trade, May 21, was small. 
Elevator interests took most of the 
durum. Receipts over Sunday were fair, 
but not much in good milling grades 
showed up. Anything choice brought a 
premium. 

Screenings to the amount of 1,900 tons 
arrived from Fort William during the 
week ending May 19. A Minneapolis con- 
cern is the importer, and they went into 
store, to be shipped out in cars later as 
called for. 

Two cargoes of Canadian flaxseed ar- 
rived from Fort William during the cur- 
rent week, both of them for crushing in- 
terests. One is held in the elevator until 
ordered out, and the other went imme- 
diately into cars for shipment to Mil- 
waukee. 


The last charter of boat space to move 
wheat from Duluth to Buffalo was made 
on the basis of 6c bu. To Georgian Bay 
ports the rate is 51,c. The tonnage avail- 
able is small, and the high rate keeps 
shippers from chartering. They hope to 
see the market ease off after the most 
pressing contracts have been filled. 


Active vessel shipping operations have 
reduced the stock of wheat materially. 
In the week ending May 19, 4,750,000 bus 
went out. Not many boats were under 
elevator spouts on May 21, but consider- 
able is to be loaded within a few days 
when more boats arrive. Most of the 
wheat went to Canadian ports, and was 
durum, intended for export. 


Total receipts of durum wheat here on 
the crop year to date have been 41,143,000 
bus, against 32,679,000 a year.ago. Spring 
wheat receipts 16,161,000 bus, against 11,- 
418,000, heat shipments this year. have 
been 44,647,000 bus, against 42,629,000 
last year. Rye has gained 25,000,000 bus 
over a year ago. Corn, oats and barley 
have fallen far below a year ago, and 
flaxseed increased 700,000 bus. Total re- 
ceipts were 109,014,000 bus, against 85,- 
555,000 last year, 

a ’ F, G. Cartson. 





BEMIS FACTORY FOR WICHITA 


Wicuita, Kansas—The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. will establish a $250,000 bag fac- 
tory in Wichita. It will be the com- 


pany’s fourteenth on the North American 
continent. Construction work is expected 
The structure will be 


to begin soon. 





three stories high, with basement. Its 
dimensions are 250x150. 

A. C. Carpenter, St. Louis, C. F. Scott, 
Kansas City, and A. H. Imboden, Wichi- 
ta, conferred in this city for some time, 
working out details of the plan, before 
they made a definite announcement that 
the factory would be erected here. Mr. 
Imboden has had such a plant in mind 
for nearly a decade, he said, but not until 
recently have company officials concluded 
that the proper time had arrived to build 
a factory in this district. A site was pur- 
chased about two years ago. 


NIGHT BAKING IN BRITAIN 


Bill in House of Commons Rouses Vigorous 
Opposition to Proposal of Eliminat- 
ing Night Work 


Lonpon, Enc., May 9.—A member of 
the Labor party in the House of Com- 
mons has introduced a bill to prohibit 
bread baking during the night, and while 
it is quite probable that it will meet 
the fate of many bills when first intro- 
duced, and fail to pass, it is felt that 
such a bill would have a very serious 
effect upon the baking trade in this 
country, altering, as it would, the whole 
of the present system of work. More- 
over, it would necessitate considerable 
expenditure on the part of bakers, in the 
way of additional ovens, etc., if the pres- 
ent supply to the public is to be main- 
tained. 

Individual members and local associa- 
tions are being urged to bring pressure 
to bear upon their representatives in 
the House of Commons to oppose the 
bill, and it is understood that the sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Master Bakers has prepared a statement 
opposing the bill, which is to be present- 
ed to the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva. 

The Miller, of London, writing upon 
this subject, points out that a similar 
law which is in operation in Australia 
causes a good deal of strife in the trade, 
as the union is very active in prosecut- 
ing offenders, who are made to pay 
heavily for any infringement of the act. 
As both masters and men are being 
fined, it would seem that the latter are 
not by any means unanimous as to its 
advantages. Commenting on this, The 
Miller goes on to say: “Admittedly, 
night work is unpleasant, as every work- 
ing miller knows, but if night work is to 
be abolished, why draw the line at bak- 
ers? Night is admittedly the time for 
sleep, and the daytime for work; but 
bakers are only a small fraction of the 
people who work at night, and it would 
cause far less dislocation and upset to 
prohibit the working of flour mills and 
textile mills, not to mention numberless 
other night work trades, than it would 
to stop baking. 

“In our opinion, long hours, worked at 
a stretch, are far more pernicious in 
their effects than mere night work. In 
the one case one gets a er period 
of rest, in the other one does not, and, 
as a consequence, becomes fatigued and 
exhausted almost beyond endurance. The 
night baking law in Australia was one 
of the enactments of the Labor govern- 
ment, which is now out of power. 

Although impotent at present the 
Labor party in this country is just try- 
ing its ’prentice hand and endeavoring 
to give us a foretaste of the measures 
it will enact when it gets power, which 
are to make this England of. ours, from 
its point of view, a happy and contented 
land,- But if Australia is its model, then 
we devoutly say, ‘Save us from our 


friends.’ ” 
C. F. G. RarKes. 











MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS MEET 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual convention at 
St. Paul, May 22-23. The convention was 
called to order by President L. F, W. 
Meese, of Minneapolis, and the address of 
welcome was made by Mayor Nelson, of 
St. Paul. J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, a 
member of the executive board of the 
Retail Bakers of America, responded. 

The ‘two principal speakers May 22 
were Dr. Simon, of the St. Paul health 
department, and R. T. Craigo, assistant 
director of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 

At the Wednesday session unfinished 
business was scheduled to be considered, 
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after which the visitors were to be taken 
for an automobile trip through St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, ending at the Wash- 
burn-Crosby A mill, where it had been ar- 
ranged to serve luncheon. 

Wednesday evening, May 23, a ban- 
quet will be given the bakers in St. Paul, 
at which James F. Bell, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., will speak on the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign. An attrac- 
tive menu was provided for this occasion 
by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 


NOTES 

Seventy bakers and allied trades rep- 
resentatives registered today, May 22. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
is represented by Walter Mycue, of Min- 
neapolis. 

The American Diamalt Co. is repre- 
sented by E. J. Cahill and J. M. Helvie, 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Reireson, of the Reireson Grocery 
& Bakery, Mitchell, S. D., is a conven- 
tion visitor. 

In the absence of J. McGlynn, of Min- 
neapolis, E. Jerabek, of St. Paul, shared 
the platform with President Meese. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the American Retail Bakers’ 
Association, is on hand, and has been 
called upon several times for advice and 
counsel, 

Among the out-of-town mill represent- 
atives present are J. F. Armstrong, sales 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, and Messrs. Kelly and Tod, 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. interests 
are being looked after by A. S. Har- 
land and Jack Baldwin. The company 
has a room in the Ryan Hotel, the con- 
vention headquarters, tastefully decorat- 
ed with “Eat More Wheat” posters. 
Hat bands, bearing the same slogan, are 
furnished the delegates. 

The Fleischmann Co. has an attractive 
exhibit of its advertising service for 
bakers. A goodly representation of the 
company’s Minnesota sales staff is on 
hand, headed by V. A. Smoots, of St. 
Paul, E. A. Pratt, of Minneapolis, and 
E. H. Herrling, of Duluth. J. Feist, 
of the St. Paul staff, who has just re- 
turned from New York, has been placed 
in charge of the company’s sales pro- 
motion work in the Northwest. 





LLOYD’S SALESMEN MEET 

The salesmen of J. W. Lloyd’s steam 
bakery, Martinsburg, W. Va., met at the 
home of the proprietor, recently, to cel- 
ebrate the ending of a five weeks’ suc- 
cessful sales contest. Bread sales on 
every route showed an increase of from 
64, to 15%, per cent. 

After an excellent dinner, Mr. Lloyd 
stated the object of the gathering and 
said he hoped to have another at the end 
of the next sales period of five weeks. 
He announced that the prize, an en- 
graved signet ring, had been won by W. 
C. Shade, whose sales had shown the 
largest increase. 

homas Slingluff, sales manager, ex- 
plained by the use of charts the sales 
made by different salesmen before and 
during the contest, with the percentage 
for each. He concluded his interesting 
remarks by explaining the co-operation 
and loyalty that exist in the Lloyd bak- 
ery. 

¥ H. Woolridge, of Washington, who 
was present by special invitation, spoke 
on the science of salesmanship. 

. J. T. Lloyd, father of J. W., was also 


‘an honor guest, and made some appro- 


priate remarks regarding baking condi- 
tions 50 years ago and at the present 
time. 





VALUES OF RYE AND ITS PRODUCTS 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis: “A situation unparalleled in our ex- 
perience exists just now in the relative 
value of rye grain and its products. To- 
day, pound for pound, rye feed equals 
rye in value, while the very highest grade 
of patent white rye flour costs only 25c 
more than the darkest dark. Last Au- 
gust, when the low price for rye was 
scored for this crop, white was.35c higher 
and dark 75c lower than current quota- 
tions. This chaotic condition, of course, 
is due entirely to the existing parity in 
values between rye grain and its offal 
product, rye feed. Declining millfeeds 
will directly increase flour costs, with 
principal advances on the white.” 
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Milling operations, averaging about 
one third of capacity throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, pretty accurately in- 
dicate flour market conditions. Only as 
stocks approach exhaustion will buyers 
in coast markets book. They see no 
cause for anticipating higher prices, and 
most of them have now so long adopted 
the policy of buying for current or near 
future needs that only most unusual con- 
ditions would induce the majority of 
them to return to the formerly common 
practice of booking for a long period 
ahead. 

California continues a fairly liberal 
buyer, but otherwise outside trade is no 
better than local. The small residuum 
of the Pacific northwestern crop is firm- 
ly held and the crop year is approaching 
its end as it began, namely, with Pa- 
cific wheats so far above those of the 
rest of the country as to make the cost 
of flour too high to compete with the 
products of mills situated east of the 
Rockies. 

Export demand, oriental and _ transat- 
lantic, is lifeless. 

Soft wheat flour prices are nominally 
unchanged since a week ago, though some 
mills, particularly in the interior of the 
state, have been quoting much lower than 
the general range, which is as follows: 
blue-stem family patent, $7.30@7.50 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons, in straight cars; 
pastry flour, basis cotton 1’s, $5.40@ 
6.05; Washington bakers patent, $6.60@ 
6.90, 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $6.80@7.45 bbl; Dakota, $7.45 
@8.10; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.30. 

Stocks of millfeed-are light, and de- 
mand is still lighter. Washington mill- 
run is quoted at $30 ton, in straight cars, 
delivered transit points, and Montana 
mixed feed, $29.50@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 13-29 ......... 52,800 20,722 39 
Previous week a 255 48 
Year ago S 82 50 
Two years ago.. 14 19 0 27 
Three years ago.... 52,800 32,027 61 
46,800 23,521 50 
Five years ago 46,800 18,290 39 

Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Four years ago 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 18-19 ......... 57,000 12,138 
Previous week ..... 57 13,832 
Year ago 16,657 
Two years ago..... 57, 30,932 
Three years ago.... 57 33,412 
Four years ago..... 57, 49,520 
Five years ago 41,660 

Twenty-five interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended May 12, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 130,100 bbls of 
flour, made 50,886, or 40 per cent of 
capacity, against 57,354 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 24 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 112,800 bbls, or 51 
per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

John H. Coyle, president Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Mill Co., died May 12. 

New crop wheat contracting is limited. 
Farmers generally demand $1 bu for 
club. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Tacoma, has 





been incorporated by M. D. Johnson, C. 
F. Cameron and V. M. Davis. 

Domestic flour shipments by water, 
May 1-15: to San Francisco, 32,600 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 9,977; San Diego, 310; Sa- 
vannah, 11,074; Philadelphia, 2,646. 

Oriental demand for wheat has prac- 
tically ceased. Recent bids have been 
$1.13@1.14 bu for club, coast, while ex- 
porters claim that it costs them $1.16. 

Application has been made to the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau for the 
same rates on flour as apply on wheat 
from Kansas points to Pacific Coast 
points under Tariff I-V, with minimum 
carload rate marked capacity of car. 

April established a new high record 
for the number of ships passing through 
the Panama Canal, with a total of 420. 
For six months ended April 30, canal 
tolls were $9,219,663, against $5,550,663 
for the same period the year previous. 

Exports of flour from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) during the last 
fortnight: to Fuchau, 9,750 bbls; Hong- 
kong, 28,645; Yokohama, 11,500; Tokyo, 
250; Kobe, 1,500; Shanghai, 1,739; Ma- 
nila, 13,856; Cebu, 250; Honolulu, 8,455; 
Christiania, 562; Trondhjem, 280. 

The first shipment of wheat in bulk 
to be made from a private elevator at 
Seattle will be loaded today from the 
West Seattle elevator of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. That company 
has recently installed up-to-date bulk 
handling equipment at this elevator. 

J. A. Pease, formerly Seattle repre- 
sentative Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
will move to Portland, June 1, to take 
charge of the Bunge Western Grain Cor- 
poration’s Portland office. Wallace H. 
Foster and M. Krasznai-Crossnay are 
managers of the company’s head office, 
which is at Seattle. 

Of the 127 steamship arrivals and sail- 
ings at Seattle in April, 65 were en- 
gaged in the intercoastal, 37 in the trans- 
pacific, 17 in the European, six in the 
South American and two in the Hawai- 
ian trade. _Kighty-four sailed under the 
American flag, 23 under the Japanese, 
10 under the British, and 10 under the 
flags of other countries. 

On account of the short crop of hard 
wheat in Washington this year, and also 
on account of the reduction in the ex- 
port rate for Montana wheat, of 7c per 
100 Ibs below the domestic rate, the 
movement of Montana wheat to the north 
Pacific Coast has greatly increased. Fig- 
ures compiled by the Seattle Merchants’ 
Exchange for the five months ended 
March 31 show that 1,262 cars of Mon- 
tana wheat were received at Seattle, 
against 330 for the year previous; 353 
cars at Tacoma, against 105, or a total 
of 1,615 cars, against 435. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancoetes, Cat.—The flour market 


is very quiet. Prices range about as 
follows: Kansas fancy patent, $6.80@ 
7.10 bbl, Montanas, $7; Utah-Idaho fancy 
patents, $7@7.25, standard $6.75@7; 
northern mills’ standard, $7. 

The millfeed market has also been 
quiet, ao ranging, for Portland 
standard, $37@39; Utah-Idaho red, $37 
@39. 

NOTES 

Charles Maxwell, manager of the 
Lamar (Colo.) Flour Mills, is visiting 
in Los Angeles. 

W. E. Howard, local manager of the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., has 
returned from Portland. 

E. R. Hazelton, general sales manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, is visiting in Los Angeles. 

Adolph Fischer, of the durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is in Los Angeles on his honeymoon. He 


and his bride are registered at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

J. K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, in com- 
pany with his son-in-law, Mr. Dower, 
arrived in Los Angeles on May 13. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Both milling ac- 
tivity and trade are about normal to 
the season in Montana, according to 
millers. Prices show no change, and 
current quotations are: patent flour 
$7.25, and first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 

Five acres of radishes will be grown 
in the Bitter Root valley this summer 
under contract with one of the country’s 
largest seed houses, for the purpose of 
producing seed. This is said to be the 
largest radish crop ever planted in Mon- 
tana, 

Montana stock interests report that 
stock is in better condition now than 
usual at this season of the year, due 
largely to the fact that the range was 
open much of the winter and the food 
supply was satisfactory. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan.—Flour prices showed 
slight gains during the week ending May 
19, with better demand noticeable from 
the various markets, and increased ship- 
ping orders. Interest was centered in 
the Southeast, where there has been a 
good demand. Quotations were made 
at $6.50 bbl for soft wheat patents, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., low- 
er Mississippi River common points. 

Pacific Coast markets also showed 
gains in prices for Utah flours, quota- 
tions being $6.50@6.60 bbl for family 
patents and $6.60@6.70 for bakers, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. 

The Utah market was also good, the 
quotations being $6.20 bbl for family 
flours, $6.50 for bakers and $6 for soft 
wheat patents, car lots, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

The bran market was stronger, white 
selling at $36@37 ton and red at $34@ 
35, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and to the 
coast markets white at $41 and red at 
$37@38, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. 

There was a slight movement of wheat, 
with prices practically unchanged, the 
quotations being: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.25 bu; No. 1 soft white, $1.20; No. 1 
hard northern spring, $1.25@1.30,—mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to Og- 
den. 

NOTES 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has an- 
nounced that it will pay sugar beet farm- 
ers of Utah and Idaho $3,675,000 addi- 
tional on the bonus contract system for 
last year’s beet crops, because of a rise 
in sugar prices. 

Inspection of the proposed Weber- 
Provo irrigation project, involving a 
vast acreage of land near Ogden, Salt 
Lake City and Provo, Utah, has been 
made by A. P. Davis, director of the 
United States reclamation service, W. M. 
Green, engineer of the reclamation ser- 
vice, H. E. Crockett, acting governor 
of . Utah, and various federal, state, 
county and city officials. Senator Reed 
Smoot announces that he will bring pro- 
posals for this project before Congress 
at its next session, 

W. E. Zorrann. 





OKLAHOMA RATE CASE 

Ox.tanoma Crry, Oxia.—The com- 
plaint of the Oklahoma corporation com- 
mission charging inequality of freight 
rates into Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, which has been 
the subject of several hearings conduct- 
ed by W. A. Disque, examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is like- 
ly to poy about an application of rail- 
roads in this territory for a general rate 
readjustment. 

J. E. Johansen, of St. Louis, a mem- 
ber of the standing rate committee of 
the traffic committee of southwestern 
railroads, who attended the hearing in 
Dallas, said that the railroads would ask 
for a general hearing. He urged that 
the rate structure of the Southwest be 
made uniform, and said this could not 
be accomplished so long as certain in- 
equalities and exemptions exist. 


May 23, 1923 


He quoted from the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Memphis southwestern case, in which it 
was said that “the present class rate 
structure in this territory (the South- 
west) is a tangled mass of inconsisten- 
cies and incongruities, with state rates 
in numerous instances _ substantially 
lower than corresponding interstate 
rates, and the states could not, if they 
would, make the state rates conform to 
all of them.” 

The Oklahoma commission is_ being 
aided in its fight for rate readjustment 
by traffic men of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 





RUSSIA EXPORTS GRAIN TO GERMAN) 

Russia has sold 150,000 tons of grain 
to Germany, according to a radiogran 
received by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture from its representa- 
tive, E. C. Squire, who is making ai 
agricultural survey of northern Europ 
for the department. 

The 1922 grain crop in Russia is esti 
mated at 43,000,000 tons by the Russian 
statistical bureau. Of this quantity th: 
bureau estimated that 10,000,000 tons 
are available for export. The League ot 
Nations report on economic conditions in 
Russia indicates that these estimates ar 
too high, and that the total grain sup- 
plies in Russia are barely sufficient to 
feed the Russian people. According t: 
a report of the Russian economic associ 
ation the 1922 grain crop was 33,000,00: 
tons, and “there was practically no sur 
plus available for export.” 

The grain involved in the deal wit! 
Germany may be a part of the “Sing! 
Food Tax” levied on the peasants, ac 
cording to L. G. Michael, foreign agri 
cultural economist for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This tax 
for the year 1922-23 was fixed at 219. 
000,000 bus of rye, but other agricu! 
tural products could be substituted for 
rye according to a fixed schedule. 

“The Soviet government,” said Mr. 
Michael, “must depend largely upon 
grain exports to build up her purchasing 
power abroad for agricultural imple 
ments and other goods, and it is only 
logical to expect that every effort wil! 
be made to increase the quantity of ex 
port grain to the maximum. However, 
the figures available do not tend to indi- 
cate that there is any special pressure 
of accumulated surplus of grain forcing 
exports from Russia at this time.” 





ARGENTINE CORN SURPLUS CUT 

An exportable surplus of 85,000,000 bus 
Argentine corn from the 1922-23 crop, 
compared with an export of about 109,- 
000,000 from last year’s crop, is indi- 
cated in an official cable reported to the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture by the Argentine embassy. Tl 
first official estimate of the 1922-23 Ar 
gentine crop is 153,000,000 bus, compare: 
with an estimated crop of 176,000,000 
last year. 





LINSEED OIL PRODUCTION COSTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Tariff Com 
mission has ordered an investigation of 
the differences in costs of production 
and all other facts and conditions perti- 
nent to linseed and flaxseed oil as se! 
forth in paragraph 54 of the tariff ac‘ 
of 1922, Formal notice of a publi: 
hearing will be given by the commission 
later. 
JoHN Marninan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to May 5, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

Flour production, bbls— 

April 29-May 5 106 §=6©1,838 2,112 
July 1-May 5 113,823 108,000 92,200 
Flour, July 1-May 


13,306 18,887 13,598 
° 550 618 1,380 
Wheat, July 1-May 
5, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .683,000 716,000 665,000 
139,524 185,900 248,700 
15,600 11,824 49,834 
Ground by mills 512,200 486,800 415,100 
Wheat stocks, May 
5, bus— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 


46,408 33,800 15,373 


48,640 56,563 111,661 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 19 
FrLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.75@7.00 $7.90@8.20 
Ba'\ers patent ........ 6.50@6.75 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina........ 6.15@6.40 7.25@7.50 


Durum patent ........ 5.75@6.00 6.80@7.10 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-Su- 
peror, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pur: white, $4.40; No. 2 straight, $4.25; No. 
$ dirk, $3.60; No. 5 blend, $5.10; No. 8 rye, 
$4.10. 

\V HEAT—The cash market had a tendency 
to -asiness. Spring wheat receipts small. 
Th movement of durum showed much bet- 
ter in volume, with offerings generally cared 
for at going quotations. Eastern demand 
sloved up. Futures fairly active as regards 
the durum, but dull for spring. Prices in- 
clined to firmness. Fair shipping operations, 
wit: stocks showing a reduction of 3,678,000 
bus for the week ending May 19. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
I iily closing prices of northern wheat, on 





tra. k, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Ma 12. 125% 120% 121% 118% 
Ma 14. 126% 121% 122% 119% 
Ma 15. 126% 121% 122 119% 
Ma 16. 128% 123% 124% 121% 
Ma 17... 126% 123% 124 121% 
Ma 18. 126 123 124 121 
May 19... 124% 121% 122% 119% 
Amber durum———,  -~——Durum—, 
Ma No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
12 117. @118 115 @l117 111 109 
14... 117% @118% 115% @117% 111% 109% 
15... 118% @119% 116%@118% 112% 110% 
16. 119% @120% 117% @119% 113% 111% 
17. 120 @121 118 @120 114 112 
18... 117% @119% 115% @118% 112% 110% 


1p... 116% @118% 114% @117% 111% 109% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 


May 12.. 75% 387% @40% 71% 53@64 
May 14.. 75%  387%@39% 73 53@64 
May 15.. 75 38 @40 74 53@64 
May 16.. 78% 389%@41% 764% 53@64 
May 17.. 78% 39% @41% 76 53@64 
May 18.. 77% 38% @40% 75% 53@64 
May 19.. 79% 89%@40% 74% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 








-—_Spring— -— Durum . 
May July Sept. May July Sept. 
May 12.121% 123 120% 111 110% 105 


May 14. 12258 123% 120% 111% 110% 105 
May 15. 122% 124 121 112% 110% 107 
May 16, 124% 125 121% 113% 112% 108% 
May 17. 124% 125% 122% 114 112% 109% 
May 18. 124 124 121% 112% 110% 108% 
May 19. 122% 123% 121 111% 110% 107 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in busheis (000’s omitted): 
—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 83 105 74 97 185 176 


Durum .... 567 430 211 4,124 469 246 
Winter .... oe 8 3 ee 4 ee 
Totals .. 600 543 288 4,221 608 422 
Cof8. ivewven 1 3651 43 1,510 189 
oe 120 2 955 2 


2 ra -% ; 
> 8 131 1,825 63 
Barley .... 7 #172 11 «- 283 40 
ée 5 50 86239 90 ~. 221 
Bonded . 152 82 . 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth- Guperter 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Core wide 289 2,894 . ee 
OatS 6. osu 584 4,437 5, 094 42 ee ee 


Rye -+++-10,614 1,078 203 87 .* .: 
Barley .... 467 114 68 70 12 1 
Flaxseed .. 33 117 1,535 ee ane ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 12, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


: 2dk nol 
, 2 nor 296 94 27 15 1 7 
‘ae { 7 1 27 
3 nor ae | | 35 86158 4 22 16 
All other 

spring...1,992 376 187 3 12 27 
1,2amd } 
1,2 dur §2,116 9361 40 185 74 36 
All other 

durum. --5,059 2,066 471 290 155 33 
Winter ... 2 8 2 ss 3 3 
Mixed .... eo oe oe 179 180 169 


--9,476 2,940 1,795 626 457 3811 
FLAXSEED 


General weakness caused a material slump 
in quotations at the beginning of the week. 


Totals. . 





the greater part of the loss was re- 
gained. Traders refrained from entering into 
new commitments. Old crop issues were 
more sensitive to pressure than the fall ones. 
May showed a net decline of 7%c and July 2c, 
against the close of May 12. October lost 
but lc, while September made a gain of 
2%c. The arrival of Canadian flaxseed by 
boat apparently caused the heaviness in the 
May delivery. Little or no cash business was 
transacted. 


Later, 








—Clos 
Opening May 20 
May 14 High Low May 19 1922 
May ..$2.97 $2.97 2.90% $2.90% $2.75 
July . 2.73 2.75 2.69% 2.73 2.76 
Sept. . 2.50 2.51 2.45% 2.52% 2.75 
Oct. .. 2.40 2.45 2.39 2.45 2.71 
CHICAGO, MAY 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
IEE. «005.00. 0s000506000068 $7.40 @7.60 
Spring patents, jute.............. 6.25 @6.80 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.85 @6.50 
Spring clears, jute .........0.5. 5.00@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 3.30@3.70 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. ....@7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.75 @6.25 
Patent, 96 per cent ..cwccccccvees 5.30@5.60 
Clear, Mamans, JUCC .ccccccccscces 4.35 @4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute......seee. $5.80@6.30 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.45 @5.60 
Clear, southern, jute.........006. 4.80@5.15 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl...$3.90@4.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute........ 3.65 @ 4.00 


WHEAT—Business in cash market re- 
stricted by light receipts, only 112 cars be- 
ing received this week, against 164 last week, 


and 1,454 a year ago. Premiums firm. Only 
a few cars of red wheat received, with 
enough demand to absorb the offerings. 


Demand from a number of soft wheat mills 
at present is for mixed cars of red winter 
and yellow hard, the yellow predominating. 
Local mills not very active buyers, and ele- 
vators only took on what they needed for 
mixing purposes. Some millers are taking 
on cars containing a mixture of hard win- 
ters and springs, with the percentages of 
either varying from 30 to 70, depending upon 
the needs of the buyers. Sales for shipment 
were 110,000 bus. No. red was quoted at 
$1.30@1.31 bu, No. 2 red $1.28@1.30, No. 3 
red $1.26@1.28; No. 1 hard $1.20@1.21, No. 2 
hard $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 hard $1.18%@ 
1.19%; No. 1 dark northern $1.23@1.30, No. 1 
northern $1.18@1.23, No. 2 northern $1.14 
@ 1.20. 


_ 


CORN—Market firmer, and prices up 3@ 
4c, Offerings were extremely light, and de- 
mand was good most of the week. Industries 
wanted supplies regardless, it seemed, of 
what prices were asked. Receipts, 148 cars, 
compared with 337 last week, and 755 a 
year ago. No. 1 mixed 84c bu, No. 3 mixed 
83@83%c; No. 2 yellow 86@87%c, No. 3 
yellow 85%c; No. 1 white 85\4c, No. 2 white 
85%c, No. 3 white 83%c. 

RYE—Prices gained nearly 5c for the week. 
Not many sales reported, as business was 
restricted by the light receipts, which to- 
taled only 10 cars, against 37 last week, and 
132 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 79%c 
bu. 

LINSEED OIL 
and featureless. 
scattered sales reported. 
fully $1 lower for the week. 
tations $40@41 ton, f.o.b., 
per cent meal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 





MEAL—Market narrow 
Demand quiet, and only 
Resellers quoting 
Nominal quo- 
Chicago, for 32 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 200 187 137 201 
Wheat, bus.. 255 2,154 284 262 
Corn, bus.... 463 1,490 2,068 1,883 
Oats, bus.... 1,152 1,402 1,167 2332 
Rye, bus..... 22 128 2 178 
Barley, bus.. 107 103 60 58 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 19 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
a OE Re eer re rar $6.65 @7.00 
CUNEO, 6 ches cds det teed eewesses 6.45 @6.70 
NE ion utes Cones us. eee Om 5.00@5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
DE 0 0.69.0 ss bacaNvisnsesvoakeceks 5.95 @6.45 
SEE er ere rer ee Per ere 5.20@5.45 
PU EE ocece sed saceeesecsenen 4.45 @4.95 
SOFT, WINTER FLOUR 
PONG Boia civn’ suas cs Copa coca tes 6.20@6.55 
i. , MCE EREEORE EL EL ETP 5.55 @5.85 
PURE GIORE ic cecicccctoeverciees 4.45 @4.95 


MILLFEED—There was another decline 
this week of about $1. Offerings continue light, 
while demand is mainly for mixed car lots. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ilb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $28.50@29.50; soft winter bran, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $32@33. 

WHEAT—An increase was noted in re- 
ceipts of No. 2 soft, but demand was less ac- 





tive. No. 3 soft was slow of sale. Hard 
wheat prices fairly steady at the close. 
Limited shipping demand. Receipts were 


Cash prices: 
, No. 4 
3 hard 


272 cars, against 259 last week. 
No. 2 red $1.40, No. 3 red $1.34% @1.35 
red $1.32; No. 2 hard $1.21@1.26, No. 
$1.25. 

CORN—The advance has induced holders 
in interior points to offer a little, where 
there has been none _ heretofore. Prices 
asked are above the market, but the trade 
had it that the country was offering more, 
and that, coupled with the break in wheat, 
led to selling by longs and commission houses 
in general, causing the break. Receipts, 105 
cars, against 186. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
87c; No, 2 yellow, 87c; No. 2 white, 86%c. 

OATS—tTrading was mainly of a local char- 






acter. Demand for cash oats was slow. Re- 
ceipts, 109 cars, against 147. Cash prices: 
No. 1 oats, 47c; No. 2 oats, 46%c; No. 3 oats, 
46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c——Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 






923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 91,480 85,270 96,130 110,700 
Wheat, bus...519,625 595,200 389,790 454,840 
Cora, Bas..... 158,770 565,500 265,935 467,150 
Oats, bus..... 49 605,625 527,050 520,150 
Rye, bus..... 2 27,500 95,570 1,490 
Barley, bus... 4, See Seen ‘steve 5,820 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 19 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PED one 9's: 66 60 6506696 83:6-00-0 908 $6.40@6.80 

NE Savxeossossesebeueugeves se 5.50@6.00 

PU GOURD 6 ccc ccsesccetestnesuce 4.70@5.10 

BOSCO CIGRE cc cccccceveccseseces 4.15 @4.50 
MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 


100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $25; brown 
shorts, $27@28; gray shorts, $28@28.50. 
WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.14@1.28, No. 2 $1.12@1.28, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.28, No. 4 ay te 26; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27 
@1.33, No. 2 $1.27@1.32, No. 3 $1.18@1.29, 
No. 4 $1.14@1. 8: 
CORN—Cash prices: 


white corn, No. 1 


S4c, No. 2 84c, No. 3 88@83'%c, No. 4 82@ 
82%c; yellow corn, No. 1 86c, No. 2 86c, No. 
3 85@85%c, No. 4 84@84%c; mixed corn, 


No. 1 84c, No. No. 3 883@83%c, No. 4 
82@82%e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
ee -—-Shipments—, 


2 84e, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis.. 13,325 75,390 94, 675 102,375 


2,193,750 
165,000 


58,600 


Wheat, bus. .648,000 ‘ 
73,750 


Corn, bus...127,500 








Oats, bus....132,600 121,500 
Oe, Bis: Gee  Deeee wctces crenss 
Barley, bus.. 3,000 : 15,600 
Bran, tons... 780 600 4,400 
Hay, tons... 3,108 5,028 1,440 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices. car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 





Spring patent ........ $7.05 @7.75 $8.60@9.05 
Spring straight ...... 6.65@7.00 7.75@8.25 
WUOe CIORE cccccsvseve 5.50@5.65 6.2 

Second clear .......... 4.10@5.10 5. 5 
Kansas patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.5 v8.35 
Kansas straight ...... 6.25@6.50 7.10@7.90 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.00@5.10 5.95@6.55 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.60@4.70 5.20@5.95 
Rye flour, dark ...... 3.65@4.40 3.95@5.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 2.03@2.05 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs..... 1.95@2.00 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@2.05 1.55@1.60 


MILLFEED—Bran easier; middlings un- 
changed and steady. Good demand for spot; 
deferred offers light, but little interest even at 
discounts. Flour middlings especially scarce, 
with active call. Bran 75c@$1 ton lower. 
Cottonseed meal down $1@2 ton. Hominy 


feed 50c t8n higher. Comparative prices, 
per ton, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$28.00@29.00 $22.50@23.00 
White bran ...... 28.25@29.00 23.00@23.25 
St. fine middlings. 31.00@31.50 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings .. 32.00@33.00 26.50@28.00 
MOG GOW .cccccses 35.00@36.00 32.00@34.50 
Rye feed ......... 29.50@30.00 23.00@23.50 
Hominy feed ..... 35.50 @ 36.00 


24.00@ 
Reground oat feed 15.00@15.50 --@ 
Old process oil 


NE 606 0:00.0.00 0% 45.00 @ 46.50 - @52.10 
Cottoneed meal... 44.00@49.50 - @ 48.50 
Gluten feed ...... - @37.15 -@32.85 


WHEAT—Unchanged. Receipts, 35 cars; 
last week, 29; last year, 14. Offerings small 
and readily taken. Demand especially good 
for durums and soft winters. Premiums firm 
and unchanged. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern, fancy, ranged 4@8c over Minneapolis 
May price; No. 1 red winter, 12@18c over; 
No. 1 hard winter, 3@3%c over, No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.21@1.28, No. 2 
$1.19@1.24, No. 3 $1.17@1.21; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1.25@1.29, No. 3 $1.21 
@1.25; No. 1 hard winter, $1.19@1.20, No. 2 
$1.18@1.19, No. 3 $1.15@1.18; No. 1 mixed 
$1.23, No. 2 $1.18@1.25, No. 3 $1.16@1.23. 

RYE—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 8 cars; 
last week, 14; last year, 46. Good demand, 
local and shipping; offerings small. Basis 
firmer, with No. 2 spot quotable 1%c under 
July price. No. 1 closed at 77% @78c; No. 2, 
77% @77%c; No. 3, 76@77c; No. 4, 73@75c. 

CORN—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 55; last year, 373. Offerings 
very light and good, local and shipping. 














25.00 .° 





Yellow especially wanted and in light sup- 


ply. Basis stronger, No. 2 yellow ranging 
5@6c over May price; white, 3@3%c over; 
mixed, 2@3c over. No. 2 white closed at 


83@83%c; No. 2 85% @86c; No. 3 
mixed, 82@82'%c. 

OATS—Declined 
cars; last week, 121; 


yellow, 


1@1\ce. Receipts, 129 
last year, 343. Market 
weak and basis reduced. Good demand for 
all offerings, shipping and local. Receipts 
small. No. 3 white spot ranged 14% @8c over 
May price, according to weight, inside for 
wild oats mixtures. No. 3 white closed at 
43% @45c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 67 
cars: last week, 60; last year, 152. Good de- 
mand exists, especially for malting. Offerings 





light. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb 
test, quotable at 73@74c; fair to good, 44@ 
46-lb test, 66@72c; light weight, 40@43-lb 


test, 62@66c; feed, 60@63c. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 













Flour, bbis... 21,250 42,000 18, 630 7,140 
Wheat, bus... 49, 000 § 92,000 
Corn, bus..... 20 5 130, 964 654,875 
oS ae 283. 800 293,545 601,241 
Barley, bus...106,850 & 68 84,360 
TVG, WB. i. oss 11, 320 40,143 
Feed, tons.... 120 6,580 9,236 
TOLEDO, MAY 19 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.05@6.50; local springs, 


$6.50@7; local hard winters, $5.95. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 


Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $34.00@34.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... - @34.50 
Winter wheat middlings........ 34. 50 @ 35.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 5 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 35 cars, 25 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-——Receipts— -— pe = 

1923 1922 23 2 

251,000 153,000 


28 cars, 26 contract. 


Wheat, bus...2 y=. 121,000 





Corn, bus..... 45,000 14,000 . 60,000 37,000 
Oats, bus ..... 57,000 20,000 370,000 107,000 
BALTIMORE, MAY 19 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 

Spring firat patent ............. $6.90@7.15 
Spring standard patent 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter short patent 6.40@6.65 


Hard winter straight ........... 5.90 @6.15 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.30@6.55 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.40@5.65 
Rye flour, white ....cccescsccccor 4.45 @4.70 
Rye flour, dark 3.75 @ 4.00 





City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mille’ epring patent... .cscsscccess $7.75 
City mills’ winter patent..........-+.+. 7.30 
City mills’ winter straight.............. 6.95 


MILLFEED—Unchanged from yesterday, 
and demand limited. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34@35.50; soft 
winter bran, $36.50@37; standard middlings, 
$36 @ 37; flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, 
$40@42; city mills’ middlings, $36.50@37. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c; demand fair, 
movement good. Receipts, 343,061 bus; ex- 
ports, 577,932; stock, 406,033. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.31%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1@1.32%. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 14,838 bus; exports, 60,000; 
stock, 122,665. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow or better, track, 95c; contract, spot, 
88%c; No. 2, spot, 91%c; range of southern 
for week, 86% @92%c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Unchanged to %c lower; demand 
and movement small. Receipts, 7,080 bus; 
exports, 60,000; stock, 193,207. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 54%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 54c. 

RYE—Gained 3c; movement large, demand 
moderate. Receipts, 78,287 bus; exports, 
937,657; stock, 1,105,958. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 89%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 19 

FLOUR—Receipts this week, 6,777,969 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 1,927 sacks to Glasgow, 
12,886 to Hamburg, 2,200 to Rotterdam, 1,300 
to Amsterdam, 8,684 to Norway, 1,760 to Sa- 
lonica, 160 to Pirzeus and 800 to Alexandria. 
Quotations, per 160 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent .......... 
og eR ee 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ............ 25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............+- 5.90 @6.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at the late decline. Quota- 
tions: $4.90@5.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies 
quiet and market weaker. 
lots, per ton: 





6. 
6. 


‘small, but trade 
Quotations, in car 


TTT ree ee $36.00@36.50 
eee ee 37.00 @ 37.50 
Standard middlings ........... 38.00 @38.50 
PIOCr DRIGGNUMSS 2. crcccececccs 39.50@ 40.00 
Red dog ....... Coe cerecvese P 42.50@ 43.00 


WHEAT—Market advanced 2%c early in 
week, but later declined 2c and closed quiet. 





856 


Receipts, 256,256 bus; exports, 245,772; stock, 
559,889. Quotations: 

No. 2 red winter 

No. 3 red winter 

No. 4 red winter 

No. 5 red winter 

No, 4 red winter garlicky 

No. & red winter garlicky 

Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market irregular, but closed at 
a net advance of 1%c. Offerings light, but 
trade quiet. Receipts, 40,414 bus; exports, 
80,009; stock, 256,828. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2, 91@92c, No. 3 
89% @90%c, No. 4 88@89c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 98@98%c, No. 3 yellow 
97@97 ke. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quilet, but 
held in sympathy with raw material. 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.20 
Yellow table meal, 

White table meal, 

White corn flour, 

Yellow corn flour, 

Pearl hominy and grits 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 oz each 2.00 @2.20 

OATS—Dull and ic lower. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts, 95,880 bus; ex- 
ports, 60,000; stock, 1,080,246. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 55@55%c; No. 3 white, 54@ 
54%e. 

OATMEAL-—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NEW YORK, MAY 19 

FLOUR—Though the market on the sur- 
face is extremely dull, there are occasional 
signs that the quietness is lifting somewhat. 
Stocks on spot are still large, but the flour 
is not as high quality as has been the case 
recently. Export business dull. Quotations: 
spring fancy patents $7@7.50, standard pat- 
ents $6.50@7; first clears $5.65@6.20; hard 
winter short patents $6.50@7; straights $6@ 
6.40, clears $5@5.50; soft winter straights, 
$5.75@6; rye, $4.560@5.10,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 112,123 bbls. 

WHEAT—Price changes feverish. Crop 
accounts far from optimistic. Also reports 
of less favorable weather in Europe. Ex- 
port sales mostly of Manitobas. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., export, $1.50%; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.35; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.80. Receipts, 1,765, 
400 bus. 

CORN—Receipts 


Sample 


steadily 
Quo- 





small, Western cash 
markets strong. Market influenced by ac- 
tion of wheat. Export interest entirely lack- 
ing. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.02; No. 2 
mixed, $1.01%; No. 2 white, $1.02. Receipts, 
69,000 bus. 

OATS—Weather conditions more favor- 
able to new crop, and continued small re- 
ceipts were offset by moderate cash demand, 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 56%c; No. 3 white, 
55c, Receipts, 60,000 bus. 


BOSTON, MAY 19 

Flour—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard 
Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent 4.75 @5.15 

MILLFEED—Demand good for wheat feeds 
in transit, but prompt shipment quiet. Other 
feeds steady. Spring bran, in transit, $37@ 
37.25; winter bran, $37.50@38; middlings, $37 
@41; mixed feed, $37.50@42; red dog, $41; 
gluten feed, $43.80; hominy feed, $38.50; 
stock feed, $38.50; oat hulls, reground, $20; 
cottonseed meal, $46.50@52; linseed meal, 
$46,—all in 100’s. Lake-and-rail shipment 
on all feeds about $1 ton under shipment 
all rail, 

CORN MEAL—Market higher. Granulated 
yellow, $2.25; bolted yellow, $2.20; feeding 
meal and cracked corn, $2,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, and market 
lower at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
7~-Receipts— r-—Exports—, 
1923 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis...17,450 
Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 
Oats, bus 





2,127 199,894 
11,120 1,364,849 
31,408 311,027 
Rye, bus,..... 2,336 696 
Barley, bus... 850 eee eee 845 
Millfeed, tons. 90 20 eee eee 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing May 19: 4,672 sacks flour to Christiania. 


BUFFALO, MAY 19 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 
Best patent, spring 
Bakers patent 
First clear 
Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight 
MILLFEED 
Bran, ton 
Standard middlings, ton 
Flour middlings, ton 
Red dog, ton 
Hominy feed, white, ton 
Gluten feed, ton 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton ..... 
Cottonseed meal,41 per cent, ton ..... 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .... 
WHEAT—Local millers. are in the market 
for soft white, but receipts continue light. 


-.. 53,820 
1,150 17,400 
34,175 119,335 
75 eee 





. 1. . @88.50 
36.25 @36.50 
39.00 @89.25 
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A half car of No. 4 red was sold for $1.25 
bu. 


CORN—Receipts continue light, with few 
cars offered. Buyers are holding off in an- 
ticipation of lower prices. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, 52%c; No. 3 yellow, Sic; No. 4 yel- 
low, 49%c. 

OATS—Several cars were unsold at the 
close. The lower futures caused buyers to 
look for lower prices on Monday, and they 
held off to the close. Closing: No. 2 white, 
93c; No. 3 white, 924%c; No. 4 white, 89c. 

BARLEY—tThere is a good demand for 
malting barley. Offerings continue light. 
Quotations: malting, 82@84c; feed, 74@78c, 
—on track, through billed. Malting in store, 
80@82c; opening shipment, 78 @80c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 90%c. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 22 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

May 22 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton $6.80@7.25 $8.05 @8.85 
Standard patent 6.55@6.75 7.90@8.25 
Second patent 6.40@6.55 7.55@7.80 
*First clear, jute..... 5.30@5.50 5.85@6.70 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.70@4.10 3.75@4.25 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 22), in 
jute, were: 

May 22 Year ago 
$6.35@6.45 $7.20@7.40 
5.80@6.00 5.85@5.90 
3.65@3.75 4.25@4.35 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum patent 


1920 
296,295 
275,050 


1922 : 
May 26... 230,630 254,895 
May 19... 219,000 237,185 261,530 
May 12.. 238,555 248,415 232,095 253,780 
May 5.. 232,985 229,630 242,425 268,265 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1922 1921 1920 

May 26... 930 6,035 2,670 

May 19... 7 715 2,150 400 

May 6,070 17,315 3,445 

May 1,428 765 1,430 4,135 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- --Output—, —Exports— 
mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 esa tis 
. 52 61,150 178,255 144,945 
. 48 55,250 167,790 149,510 
. 52 58,850 184,725 151,160 
. 51 58,850 147,815 145,390 
49 57,400 155,140 148,635 
44 52,075 143,545 144,205 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: May 22 Year ago 
Bran $26.00@27.00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@29.00 .....@20.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@31.50 25.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.00 30.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.6.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $34.50@34.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 33.25@33.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 32.75@33.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@28.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.25@ 2.30 
Corn meal, yellowt . 2.26 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bblt 
Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb jute sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


1921 


May 
May 


«-++@ 2.50 
38.00 @ 40.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
$1.24% @1.29% $1.22%@1.30% 
1.24% @1.29% 1.22% @1.30% 
1.22% @1.27% 
1.23% @1.28% 
1.23% @1.28% 
1.25% @1.30% 
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22 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
$1.13% @1.16% $1.08% @1.11% 
1.14 @1.17 1.09 @1.12 

1.07% @1.10% 


1.06% @1.09% 
1.08% @1.11% 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May ; P 
May 1.09% @1.13% 
1.11% @1.15% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Dally closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 

- 79% @80% 39% @40% --@738% 583@62 

.» 82% @82% 40% @41% --@74% 53@62 

-- 81% @82% 405% @41% -@74% 53@62 

-. 81 @81% 39% @40% --@74 53@62 

9.. 79% @80% 39% @40% +-@73% 53@62 

. 80 @80% 39% @40% -@73% 53@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: May 20 
May19 May12 1922 

851,400 1,344,930 

10,788 

1,195 

53,300 

169,060 

131,130 

75,980 

Flaxseed, bus.... 73,500 89,000 75,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: 
May19 May 12 
634,500 


Wheat, 
Flour, 
Millstuff, 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Barley, 


tons... 1,013 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, 

Millstuff, tons.... 
Corn, 

Oats, 

Barley, 


Flaxseed, bus.... 4,120 12,000 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 20 May 21 
May19 Mayi2 1922 1921 
3,518 3,593 
No. 1 northern. 1,131 1 
No. 2 northern. 1,672 
6,406 
4,760 1,263 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 20 May 21 May 22 

May 19 May 12 1922 1920 
Corn .. 29 34 1,501 
Oats ... 6,530 7,133 18,057 
Barley.. 430 436 276 
Rye . 3,855 3,810 300 
Flaxseed 9 10 78 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——— Duluth ———, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 5...$3. 2.87 2.94 2.94 2.72% 
May coe 8, 2.89 2.89 2.95 2.75 
May coe 8.01 2.87 3.00% 2.92% 2.74 
May e+. 2.97% 2.81 2.90% 2.90% 2.72 
May eee 2.96 2.80 2.90% 2.90% 2.73 
May - 2.96% 2.82 2.90 2.90 2.74% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 74 75 173 
Duluth .... 141 239 


Totals .... 412 195 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to 

19, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 5,783 . 3,578 1,017 

Duluth 3,312 2,910 3,141 

9,095 6,488 


Totals 4,158 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended May 
19, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 315 59 167 960 
Gulf _ . ee 95 
Pacific ee ee 
. 1,475 332 59 167 1,055 

436 199 373 684 


Totals .. 
Prev. week. .1,452 
Totals July 1, 

1922, to May 
19, 1923..122,607 55,211 14,208 21,670 37,663 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 19, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ...12,896 10,861 164 704 
St. Paul 492 345 ges oe 
Duluth-Superior 866 606 oes eee 
Outside mills... 8,423 6,201 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnip-g 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
May rr | 97 77 Se. O06. . a«s 
May boas 296 
May ae de 141 387 
May arr 199. 380 
May 343 237 
May 
418 1,856 1,619 


Totals 909 1,085 559 


May 23, 1923 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 22, in cents per 100 lbs: 
ao From 
Phila-Hamp- 
Bos- Balti- del- ton 
more phia Roads 


New 

To— ton 
Aberdeen .... ecce 6060 cece 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 
18.00 18.00 18.00 

0 .... 20.00 20.00 

17.00 17.00 17.00 
0 ee 


* . * 


19.00 
18.00 
17.00 


25.00 

ever 8 

25.00 
O woe 2 


25.00 25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Christiania 
Stavanger 
Copenhagen... 


32.00 
17.00 


32.00 

-00 17.00 
Stockholm ... ‘ cece 
Gothenburg .. x eeee 
Malméd ....... eee 
Hamburg .... 17.00 
Bordeaux .... y cece 
Havre r cece 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors .. 
Genoa, Naples 
Hull 
Leith 
Liverpool .... 
London 
Londonderry.. 
Manchester .. 
Newcastle ... 
Rotterdam ... 
Gibraltar .... 
Southampton. 
Danzig 
Pireus 
Stettin 


17.00 


28.00 
25.00 
16.00 
17.00 
17.00 
20.00 
17.00 


19.00 


28.00 


17.00 
17.00 
20.00 
17.00 


19.00 





SCOTTISH BAKERY STRIKES 

Guiascow, Scortanno.—The _ trouble 
which was anticipated at Aberdeen in 
connection with the offer of the master 
bakers of that city of a new working 
agreement with their operatives has been 
averted, but the neighboring city of 
Dundee has been plunged into the in- 
convenience of a stoppage of bread pro- 
duction, and Edinburgh has not yet suc- 
ceeded in reaching a settlement. As 
previously explained, the national work- 
ing agreement arranged by the Indus- 
trial Council for the Baking Trade, a 
council which no longer exists, expired 
at the end of April. 

As the master bakers had favored a 
return to local agreements in preference 
to a national agreement, it fell to the 
parties in the different districts to come 
to a new arrangement suitable to their 
locality. Generally speaking, the master 
bakers have proposed a weekly wage 
which represents a reduction of about 
10s per week on the rates ruling till now. 
The bakers, usually a trade which did 
not rank as well paid, have of late had 
a fairly privileged position among the 
working classes. While engineers and 
other artisans have been earning about 
50s per week and suffering much unem- 
ployment, the bakers in the various Scot- 
tish centers have been able to earn 70@ 
80s. 

In Glasgow there was a bakers’ strike 
a year ago over this question of the na- 
tional agreement and the early shift. 
That strike was a fiasco. It left the lo- 
cal branch of the bakers’ union so weak 
that the master bakers themselves dis- 
solved their association and at present 
Glasgow has no Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion with which the operatives can confer 
for the purpose of reaching a new local 
agreement. Several of the big bakeries 
in Glasgow are now working practically 
with nonunion labor. 

The strike which has been precipitated 
in Dundee has arisen over the question 
of hours rather than wages. The mas- 
ter bakers had proposed a reduction of 
wages amounting to 8s per week, with a 
flat rate for 46 hours weekly. The op- 
eratives, at a mass meeting, agreed to 
the terms except as to the Teg They 
showed a tendency, common in all British 
labor at present, to resist encroachment 
on the shorter working week, rather than 
contest the wage issue. 

The strike notices took effect as from 
noon on Saturday, April 28. As there 
would be no bread production on April 
30 the master bakers arranged to import 
36,000 loaves from Glasgow and other 
parts of Scotland in order that the pub- 
lic should not be inconvenienced by the 
stoppage. Conferences between masters 
and men have been arranged, and there 
are hopes that the stoppage will not last 
long. 


In Denmark the potato is utilized to 
a large extent for the manufacture of 
potato starch, which is known to Euro- 
pean trade as potato flour. 
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WANTED—A MOSES 


An Ohio miller writes: “I think there is 
mighty little hope for the milling busi- 
ness in this country unless the majority of 
mills get together on some kind of a 
basis that will put an end to the de- 
plorable cut-throat tactics on which it is 
being operated. Conditions are now, and 
will continue to be, worse than before the 
war, for the reason that the milling ca- 
pacity has been so largely increased, and 
it is going to become absolutely neces- 

ry for some Moses to arise and lead 
the industry out of the wilderness. 

“I believe the milling industry is about 
the only big one that does not have some 
sort of a fundamental basis on which to 
start in arriving at a price for quoting 
tie trade. How would it be if every 
mill were to figure $1 per bbl for mak- 
ing? No matter what grade is offered, or 
how aggressive a mill is after business, 
the price should be based on a cost of $1.” 

According to the story of many millers, 
their business is one where the buyer 
makes the price. The miller adds to- 
gether his various items of cost, and for 
his own mental satisfaction and beguile- 
ment he may add something for profit,— 
and then he sells for what he can get, 
sometimes below cost. He must depend 
for his profit upon some unforeseen con- 
tingency beyond his control or sure pre- 
diction, such as an advance in feed, good 
luck in hedging, going long on wheat or 
selling short at the right time. In other 
words, his profit is not inherent in the 
business of converting grain into flour 
and merchandising it. 

Under such conditions, many strange 
schemes are put forward even by experi- 
enced, successful millers. For example, 
voluntary curtailment of output by all 
the mills of the country to a xed maxi- 
mum rate of operation for the entire year 
has been advocated from time immemo- 
rial. This plan is bewhiskered with age 
and futility. 

Another miller proposes, in all serious- 
ness, that all the millers of the United 
States should make only a 60 per cent 
patent flour for all domestic business, and 
sell the clear for whatever it will bring 
for export. On account of the sacrifice 
which would be required on the clear, he 
figures that this would mean an advance 
of $1 per bbl on domestic flour. Then 
there was the Eckhart proposal of an in- 
visible profit of $2 a ton on feed, secured 
by figuring feed always at this amount 
below the market in determining the 
flour cost and price. Of course the miller 
never forgets this invisible profit and 
leeway when figuring closely. Now we 
have an advocate of a flat, arbitrary 
charge of $1 per bbl to cover cost of 
manufacture, and to be adopted by all 
millers, large and small. 

None of these plans, however, have 
stood the test of time and changing con- 
ditions, or have discovered the Moses who 
is to lead the millers out of the wilderness. 
They have all proved, so far as perma- 
nent results go, of little importance other 
than as reflective of distress and a des- 
perate desire to remedy conditions. 

It is difficult to have any faith in these 
plans where there is not also the absolute 
power to enforce observance of them. A 
milling trust could enforce compliance, 
but the time has not arrived for that, even 
if it were legal, which it is not. 

So far as soft wheat milling is con- 
cerned, some results might be obtained 
by consolidation of all soft wheat mills 
selling in certain markets or sections of 


the country. Soft wheat mills fall nat- 
urally into two main groups: those which 
sell their product largely in the South, 
including the mills of western and south- 
ern Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
southern Illinois and Missouri, and those 
which cannot get into that section so ad- 
vantageously and must sell elsewhere, in 
the East, or Southeast, the Virginias and 
Carolinas, where their position is not so 
good as formerly, owing to the inroad 
made by Virginia and Carolina mills. 
This last group includes mills in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

It will be observed that the grouping 
is determined by the fact of where the 
flour is marketed. Of course there is 
some overlapping of territory, but this 
division is roughly correct. Hence two 
or three different mergers might help the 
situation for soft wheat milling, but, for 
several reasons, they are not likely to 
happen in the near future. A selling and 
holding agency, if practical and legal, 
might accomplish the same purpose. 

Instead of chasing rainbows, imprac- 
tical visions and vaporings, and wasting 
thought and time over them, hoping invain 
for help and relief from some such im- 
possible source, millers might as well face 
the facts. They must recognize that, if 
they are to make a success of the milling 
business, it must be done under conditions 
as they exist, and by having the wit and 
resourcefulness to do it. 

How to do it is a different problem, 
which each miller must work out in his 
own way, if he is to survive. Merchandis- 
ing is one way. Many millers are not 
good merchants. Building a reputation 
for brands, for service and co-operation, 
for quality, so that price becomes only 
one among many considerations in the 
business, is another way. Searching out 
the points or markets that can be best 
served is important. It is to be a survival 
of the fittest, and not merely of those 
who can stand losing money for the 
longest time. Meantime, economic laws 
are at work and the process of eliminating 
the unfit is going on. 

There is a law in economics and busi- 
ness comparable to the law of Malthus re- 
garding population. Malthus stated that 
any people will increase to the point of 
starvation, and that inability to make a 
living, with too many men for the avail- 
able work to be done, is the only effective 
check on population. Similarly, the only 
check on the multiplication of industrial 
plants and capacity is unprofitableness 
of operation. This point has been reached 
in the milling business; hence the trouble 
and wild theories. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Although the mills are maintaining 
their recent rate of operation, new busi- 
ness is difficult to get. Most of the mill- 
ers frankly acknowledge that trading is 
dull, although one lends a ray of sun- 
shine to the situation by saying that he 
loaded out and sold more than his out- 
put this week. Buying is comparatively 
light, and there is no snap to it. It has 
been hard even to get specifications on 
flour already ek but they are now 
coming a little more readily. 

The car situation has eased up. Con- 
ditions in the East are reported by millers 
here as being deplorable, with large 
stocks of flour there, prices demoralized 
and resale flour being offered below mill 
limits. This congestion in the East must 
be cleaned up before anything better can 
be looked for from that quarter. 

The price situation is bad, and has been 
all the crop. It seems impossible to get 
a price for flour which shows any profit, 
and millers are fortunate when sales do 
not show an actual loss. Export business 
on the entire crop has been scarcely better 





than an even break. It started at too low 
a basis last June, and it has not been 
possible to get it on a better level. Millers 
have continually sold for what they*could 
get, and not for what they should have. 

The last two weeks export offers have 
been too low for the mills to accept, even 
though they needed the business badly. 
Some few sales were mf&de this week; or, 
rather, the flour was given away. Around 
38s@38s 6d is what the importers are 
willing to pay, whereas the mills should 
have 4ls. 

Soft wheat is coming in only in driblets. 
While the milling demand for it is not 
heavy, mill stocks are comparatively 
small, and mills would readily buy more 
than is being offered. Some country 
mills are even seeking wheat. Of course 
farmers are now busy in the fields, and 
the bad crop outlook in this section may 
be responsible also for part of their in- 
difference about selling. 

A notable thing about the business is 
the way feed prices have held up, and for 
so long a time, when nearly every one was 
looking for more of a break. Although 
some millers report a softening tendency 
in feed, sales are being made at near the 
maximum prices on the crop, especially in 
mixed cars. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.28@ 
1.281, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, May 18. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$6.05@6.50 bbl, local spring $6.50@7, and 
local hard winters $5.95, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $34@34.50 ton, mixed feed $34.50, 
and middlings $34.50@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
May 1819 wcccsccvesccecce 29,000 60 
Previous week ..........+.+ 24,100 50 
WO 5-606000200 00 00000 15,300 32 
Two years agO.........0.0% 10,800 22% 


TRIOe VOATS OHO .ncccccecs 13,500 28 
, CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


May 13-19 ....... 2 127,710 64,575 50 
Previous week ... 22 124,710 57,361 46 
Year @80 ...ccese 24 148,260 51,643 34% 
Two years ago... 27 169,560 32,472 19 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


This office is having a heavy call for 
experienced flour men to represent mills 
in central and southern states. The sup- 
ply of available successful flour salesmen 
seems to have been completely exhausted, 
and there is nowhere near enough to go 
around. The mills are evidently using 
every effort and resource to get business. 


SUGGESTS INDIVIDUAL CO-OPERATION 


A leading Ohio miller makes a sugges- 
tion in connection with the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, which is worthy of 
consideration. e writes: “For some 
time I have been wondering what efforts 
are being made to get individual co- 
operation. - It seems to me that a great 
deal of good can be done if the various 
mill and other organizations go directly 
to their employees with this campaign and 
then have them, by word of mouth, get 
it across to their friends and make a per- 
sonal issue of it. In this connection would 
it not be well to consider getting a supply 
of ‘Eat More Wheat’ buttons for distribu- 
tion, using the proposed cut for the 
button?” 

NOTES 


Bert Mercer has purchased the Rocky 
Fork mill, Bainbridge, Ohio, R.F.D. No. 2. 

Oliver S. White, Jonesville (Mich.) 
Milling Co., was on ’change here this week. 

Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, returned this week from an outing 
at Virginia Hot Springs, Va. 

Hubert L. Reed, formerly in the seed 
business, is now connected with the Wal- 
ton Milling Co., Lansing, Mich. 

W. A. Eastman, Oberlin, Ohio, who rep- 
resented the Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in Ohio, has resigned 
and retired from the flour business. 

Worley Bros., Bainbridge, Ohio, re- 
port that work is progressing nicely on 
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the construction of their new mill, re- 
placing the one recently destroyed by fire. 

John B. Ellis, Lansing, Mich., formerly 
with the Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now representing the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, 

Stanley C. Byrum has arranged to rep- 
resent the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., in Indiana and Kentucky. 
Mr. Byrum is well known in the trade in 
Indiana, having represented several mills 
there in years past. 

The many friends of Fred T. Bascom, 
with the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, 
cash grain department, who is well known 
among millers in this section, will be glad 
to learn that he has been made secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 

J. A. A. Geidel, formerly of the grain 
firm of Geidel & Leubin, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Toledo this week attending a meet- 
ing of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety, of which he is treasurer. He says 
he has retired from the grain business. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. A. 
Johannes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, C. E. Price, Mills of Al- 
bert Lea, Minneapolis, and F. P. Fisher, 
manager Cleveland office Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit_e, Inp.—Business remains in 
a state of “passive resistance,” accord- 
ing to Evansville millers. There is con- 
siderable export inquiry, which mostly 
goes to the waste basket. Shipping in- 
structions are more brisk than usual, 
lending color to the belief that business 
may be picking up. 

Millfeed, based Evansville, 100-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $32@33.50 ton; 
mixed feed, $34@34.50; shorts, $35. 

The domestic demand for low grades 
of flour and for millfeed continues good, 
with prices well sustained. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7.25 
@8; straights, $6.50@6.85; Kansas, $6.75 
@7; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.50@5; sec- 
onds $4.15@4.50. 


NOTES 
Good milling wheat is reported scarce’ 
by millers, and in demand. 


Austin Igleheart, who has been in 
Louisville on a business trip, saw the 
Kentucky Derby. 

H. Alpers and P. J. Wallace, millers 
of Huntingburg, were recent visitors 
among the millers here. 

F. H. Meinhart, Louisville agent of 
Igleheart Bros., spent several days in 
Evansville recently. He reports busi- 
ness fairly good. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Flour mills report 
practically no new business from the 
Southeast. Bookings at the mills the 
first of the month were said to be ap- 
proximately 20 per cent higher than for 
the average for the past eight years. 
Stocks in hands of talbers and retailers 
are reported as being above normal. 
Mills are directing their efforts to se- 
curing shipping directions on unfilled 
sales, and say that they will be satis- 
fied with complete withdrawal of the 
flour that has already been sold. No re- 
newal of buying on any scale of conse- 
quence is anticipated before July 1, when 


, operations in new crop flour should be- 


in. 

Prices of flour are practically nomi- 
nal, sales being barely sufficient to make 
a market. Quotations are substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.75@8.10; standard or 
regular patent, $6.80@7.10; straight pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.65; first clears, $5.25. 

Business is routine with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 
lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7@ 
ae hard winter short patent, $6.30@ 
6.80. 


The 
chan 


wheat situation shows little 
, with mills ge | only er 


supP ies for running. o. 2 red, wit 
= is quoted at $1.54@1.56 bu, Nash- 
ville. 


Because of reduced output, millfeed 
prices are being fairly well maintained, 
as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
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lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$30@32; standard middlings or shorts, 
$34@36. 

Corn meal continues quiet, with prices 
moving upward. Quotations: bolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

May 5-12 ........ 188,880 81,135 42.9 

Previous week ... 190,380 95,108 49.9 

Year ago ..... . 207,330 106,458 51.3 

Two years ago.... 201,930 85,994 42.5 

Three years ago.. 127,830 57,867 45.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 19 May 12 
PIOUr, DBs cccrevessves 50,500 50,000 
WEEE, WD ovccccevecss 111,000 128,000 
Cs GE vvecvnctecseses 137,000 164,000 
Cate, BUS occccccsccacees Meee 698,000 


JouHn Lerper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Practically all the 
business done in the week ending May 19 
was domestic, as a rule local, with nothing 
of an export nature reported. Prices are 
practically on a par with those of the 
past few weeks. 

The feed trade is much above normal 
for the season, according to millers, with 
a lively current trade coming in. 

The grain business has shown surprising 
life. Indications of short supplies of 
fine grain in hands of the farmers have 
resulted in a spirited bidding for all 
wheat, corn and oats passing through the 
grain exchange. 

The bids for grain at the call of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4114¢ 
to New York, May 19: wheat, No. 2 red, 
$1.24@1.25Y,; corn, No. 3 white 77@79c, 
No. 4 white 76@78c, No. 3 yellow 77@79c, 
No. 4 yellow 76@78c, No. 3 mixed 761%, 
@iI8Y,c; oats, No. 2 white 42@48',¢, 
No, 3 white 41144@42\,c. 

Inspections of grain on May 19: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 1 mixed 1; corn, No. 
2 white 5 cars, No. 3 white 5, No. 1 yel- 
low 1, No. 2 yellow 2; oats, No. 2 white 
14, No. 3 white 8, No. 4 white 2, No. 2 
mixed 1, 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ending 
May 19: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se BERD cnc css80044.66008 6,053 27 
Previous week .......+.0¢. 10,225 45 
BOON GO 6865555460 nae snes 7,870 35 
Two years ago....... 2,945 13 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

WHRORS ccc tictictoreeces 27,000 5,000 
_, SPP Are ee rerriy 132,000 70,000 
SED 6-6-0:6600006 00060805 80 202,000 54,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

May 19, 1923.. 191,400 416,000 108,000 1,000 
May 20, 1922.. 87,000 216,000 103,000 1,000 
May 21, 1921.. 48,940 194,120 151,950 4,500 


NOTES 


Roy Thomas will open a bakery at 531 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

The Indiana Macaroni & Noodle Co., 
Indianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital, to manufacture food 
products. Directors are Philip Purpura, 
S. W. Teresi and Vincent H. Mercurio. 

Curis O. ABion. 


GEORGIA 

Atranta, Ga.—The flour trade con- 
tinues dull and narrow, as the majority 
of buying is in small and broken lots 
to meet immediate demands. Stocks are 
moderate to small, most of the trade 
looking for lower prices, while the flour 
mills are offering freely. Standard pat- 
ents range $6.50@7.50. 

Wheat millfeeds are rather dull, and 
movement is restricted to narrow chan- 
nels, as most of the trade is carrying 
small stocks and ordering only as im- 
mediate needs require. Prices are 
steady, due to moderate production. 

Cottonseed meal is very inactive. Mer- 
chants and jobbers carry only small 
stocks. Oil mills are holding prices 
steady, as total stocks are generally 





small and will be consumed before an- 
other crop. 

Hay receipts continue very small, but 
demafd is light and prices are steady. 
Some alfalfa hay is arriving from Ala- 
bama points and, so far, is in very good 
condition. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Inactivity charac- 
terized the flour market the entire week 
ending May 19. While there was but 
little actual buying, flour men reported 
that shipping directions were more free. 
Bakers, the large consumers, are well 
supplied, and are not in the market. 

Sales for the week were principally of 
the nationally advertised brands. Spot 
flour was offered for sale at very low 
prices by some mill representatives, but 
with little or no results. Some sales of 
Kansas flour were reported, but soft 
winters and rye flours were quiet. 

Local flour men and bakers are in full 
accord with the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement, and it is certain that the slo- 
gan will be circulated in every possible 
way by local traders in both flour and 
breadstuffs. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat $6.50@7.50, hard winter $6@7.25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter $5.25 
@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.50@4.75, 
medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed consider- 
able activity, and prices continued firm. 
Quotations: standard middlings, . $33.50 
@34.50 ton; flour middlings, $36.50@ 
37.50; red dog, $40@41; spring wheat 
bran, $32.50@33.50; winter wheat bran, 
$33.50@34.50. 

NOTES 

The Pryor Baking Co., Penbrook, Pa., 
is installing a large steam oven. 

It is reported that the Modern Bak- 
ing Co., Donora, Pa., is in the hands of 
a receiver. 

Frank Burns and William Zoll have 
opened a bakery on East State Street, 
Media, Pa. 

Fire destroyed the A. M. Ashe flour 
mill, Hadley, Pa., on May 15, entailing a 
loss of $20,000. 

J. C. Hoffner and W. A. Barnes, who 
formerly conducted a bakery at New 
Castle, Pa., have opened one in New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Mrs. Ethel Sprague has taken over the 
bakery formerly operated by H. K. Rub- 
inoff, Trenton and Franklin avenues, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

H. J. Biber, Warren, Pa., has taken 
possession of the Tasty bakery, that 
place. A. W. Davis, the former owner, 
will spend the summer on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Phillips & Menon have moved their 
bakery from 625 Fifth Avenue to their 
new plant at 143-145 Fullerton Street, 
Pittsburgh. They have three ovens and 
a full line of modern equipment. 

Richard Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., Hugh W. Brown, 
Philadelphia manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Andrew Smith, of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
A. C. Ellis, miller, West Sunbury, Pa., 
were recent visitors to Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Larus. 


MOBILE 

Mositz, Ata.—The local flour market 
is practically unchanged, although condi- 
tions, on the whole, are better. It has 
been more or less demoralized due to 
the fact that dealers are trying to “clean 
up” their stocks before the coming in of 
the new wheat crop. On this account, 
prices are rather irregular; some firms 
selling on contract basis, others on a re- 
placement basis. 

Demand by bakers for flour is very 
good, and trading in this line has been 
brisk. Some of the larger bakeries buy 
direct from the mills in the wheat grow- 
ing sections, while many purchase from 
local dealers and mills. 

Trade in the millfeed line has been 
rather dull, but not unusually so for this 
season. Prices have advanced slightly. 
Bran is quoted at $1.85@2 and shorts 
has been selling at $2@2.25. 

Average flour prices, per bbl, 98's, 
jute: hard winter short patent, $7@8.50; 
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spring short patent $8.70, straight pat- 
ent $7.20, first clear $7.45, second clear 
$6.70; soft winter short patent $8, 
straight patent $7.50, low grade $7; self- 
rising, 25c bbl over the above prices; 
bakers flour, Kansas hard wheat, $6.50. 

Export business for the week ending 
May 19 was excellent, with bright pros- 
pects for future shipments. Large or- 
ders to Hamburg, Germany, were a big 
part of the total cargoes handled from 
this port, and marked the first shipments 
to Europe for some weeks. The total 
amounted to 12,392 bbls, and the re- 
mainder was sent to Cuban ports and to 
Belize and Livingston, B. H. 

Flour exports in detail: to Havana, 
2,280 bbls; Gibara, 500; Antilla, 500; 
Nuevitas, 100; Hamburg, 8,517; Living- 
ston, 37; Belize, 458. This last itemn was 
composed of about 25 small orders han- 
dled by the local trade. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—The flour market in 
this section is without feature. There 
has been nothing to indicate a disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers to take on 
more stock than necessary for their ac- 
tual needs. Many mills continued to 
quote under market prices for the pur- 
pose of keeping mill wheels turning, and 
at the same time reported inability to 
secure good milling wheat, because it is 
not being offered freely. 

Winter wheat millers are quoting top 
patents at $6.50@6.80 bbl, and standard 
patents at $6.15@6.40, in 98's, cotton. 
Kansas hard wheat patents, especially 
the well-known brands, are held a little 
more firmly at $6.70@7.20, in jute. 
Northwestern springs are quoted at $7.20 
@740, and bakers patents at $6.60@ 
6.70. 

Feed continues firm, although some 
offerings for future delivery are being 
made under present quotations. The 
market is practically bare of stocks. 
Standard bran is quoted at $34.75@35.75 
ton, standard middlings $36.50@37, fancy 
flour middlings $38@39, and red dog 
$43@43.50. 

NOTES 

The city of Norfolk is about to award 
a contract for the construction of a 
350-foot gallery on the east side of the 
municipal grain elevator. Bids are be- 
ing tabulated, and will be reviewed by 
the city port commission, 

Members of the Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association recently went 
to Suffolk to meet with grain and feed 
men there. Dealers throughout the state 
are now concentrating efforts to the end 
of inducing the next legislature to clothe 
the State Corporation Commission with 
greater authority in handling rate mat- 
ters, and providing the body with suffi- 
cient funds to make its work effective. 
The grain and feed men are deeply con- 
cerned with the trend of freight rates 
in this territory, which has threatened 
to cut Norfolk and other Virginia ship- 
pers off from their distributing terri- 
tory. 

L. Berry Dodson, vice president and 
general manager of the Norfolk plant 
of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., has been 
made manager of the Baltimore plant, 
and will leave Norfolk June 1 to take 
up his new duties. He has been with 
the company here for 14 years. L. E. 
Duncan, secretary of the plant here, will 
succeed Mr. Dodson. He has been in 
the company’s employ, as Mr. Dodson’s 
assistant, for nine years. Mr. Dodson 
will succeed George W. Scheele, of Bal- 
timore, who is a vice president of the 
company, and will take charge of pro- 
duction as well as assisting the presi- 
dent in general sales and promotion 
work. Mr. Dodson has been directing 
the affairs of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
south of the Potomac, and before he goes 
to Baltimore will take a vacation to re- 
cuperate from recent illness. It is 
planned to extend the activities of this 
bakery farther into the South, and into 
the East and West. 

Josern A. Lesiie. 





ELECTED BANK DIRECTOR 

Thomas E. Healy, senior member of 
Thomas E. Healy & Son, flour merchants, 
New York City, and for many years a 
representative of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was recently elected a 
director of the Seventh Avenue National 
Bank, New York City. 
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CRACKER BAKERS MEET 


(Continued from page 823.) 


R. T. Stokes, New York City, secretary. 
Directors: L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, 
S. D; John A. Simeral, Pittsburgh; Wil- 
lard C. Poole, Worcester, Mass; F. B. 
Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind; Brooks Mor- 
gan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. Strietmann, Cin- 
cinnati; W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles; C. 
A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; H. W. Stegall, 
St. Louis; A. J. Zimmerman, Milwaukee; 
W. C. Scott, Baltimore; Weston Green, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. B. Dwyer, Buffalo, N. 
Y; W. H. Weise, Davenport, Iowa; E. 
H. Whitman, New Bedford, Mass. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by Fred Clarke, H. R. Newcomb, A. D. 
Blank and S. D. Zeis. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in attendance at 
Friday morning’s session. 

The Smith Scale Co. had an exhibit of 
its “Exact Weight” scales in charge of 
C, J. West, manager of the Chicago office, 
and K. L. Hertel. 

The annual banquet was given in the 
ballroom of the Drake Hotel on the eve- 
ning of May 17. The committee had ar- 
ranged for splendid entertainment and a 
large number were in attendance. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., was busy the three days of 
the convention, being a member of the 
committee arranging the buffet lunches. 
Others from this company present were 
EK. A. Weaver, W. W. Hommerding and 
George F. Witt. 

The American Institute of Baking was 
well represented. Among those present 
were Dr. C. B. Morison, dean of the bak- 
ing school, I. K. Russell, editor Baking 
Technology, O. W. Hall, head of the serv- 
ice department, V. E. Marx, J. W. Land- 
strom, H. E. Turley and I. A. Berg. 

A letter was read from Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, expressing regret over not be- 
ing able to be present at the convention. 
It was pleasing to the members that Sec- 
retary Hoover commended the associa- 
tion for its plan to adopt a code of ethics. 

Fine buffet lunches were served in the 
convention room at the close of each 
morning session through the courtesy of 
the American Can Co., Chicago Carton 
Co., Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cracker 
Baker, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Glid- 
den Nut Butter Co., Illinois Glass Co., R. 
J. Kittredge Co., Salerno Machinery Co., 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and F. Westerman 
& Co. 

A wonderful advertising exhibit had 
been arranged by the advertising commit- 
tee around the convention hall. This con- 
sisted of advertising for street cars, 
stores, newspapers, windows, etc., and had 
been gathered from the different mem- 
bers of the association. Elmer Cline was 
chairman of the committee, and the other 
members were W. W. Roberts and W. R. 
Huston. 


Flour men present included John A. 
Reis, Oscar Matthews, Acme-Evans Co; 
C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co; 
Herman F. Wright, American Hominy 
Co; F. H. Baker, Colby Milling Co; C. R. 
Mahan, O. N. Friend, Jr., Hannibal Mill- 
ing Co; J. E. Herbert, broker; G. FE. 
Trenan, Mayflower Mills; Fred C. Ropte, 
Moses Bros. Mills; A. T. Bales, C. C. 
Haase, George P. Plant Milling Co; W. 
E. Henry, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; 
James Ford Bell, C. B. Mueller, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., W. E. Albright, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co; W. R. Ronan, bro- 
ker. 

Some of the bakers’ machinery and 
supply men present were: W. D. Phillips, 
American Diamalt Co; J. M. Gleason, W. 
D. Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc; Leighton Jones, Chapman & 
Smith Co; J. Moores, J. H. Day Co; 
Henry Hartman, A. F. Katzinger, Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co; H. A. Lockwood, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; H. N. Weinstein, 
Malt-Diastase Co; C. W. Wulff, Merrell- 
Soule Sales Corporation; L. A. Hirshon, 
R. E. Clapp, Read Machinery Co; R. E. 
Waymouth, M. B. Graff, Procter & Gam- 
ble Distributing Co; J. J. Coyne, Worces- 
ter Salt Co; J. R. Carey, American 
Bakers Machinery Co; Fred J. Litzou, 
Natural Dry Milk Co; Gerald Billings. 


S. O. Werner. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by co.yright. Republication permitted when 
crecit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., May 2, 1923 








» weather in England shows a dis- 


tinc| improvement, with the result that 
spriie sowing has made good progress. 
It i however, early yet to say how much 
the » cat acreage will have been reduced. 
No « ubt the settlement of the strike, and 


the '. ~y definite advance in wheat values 
duri: » the past week or so, will have in- 
duced many farmers to increase their pro- 
pose acreage. It is hoped that they will 
have firm markets when harvest time 
com -, and so justify their optimism. 

The Board of Trade returns for 
Marc! make interesting reading, but the 
decliie in importations for the whole of 
the Unted Kingdom of both wheat and 
flour is rather serious, when compared 
witli March, 1922. The imports of wheat 
have declined 86,000 qrs, or 31 per cent. 
Flour has declined 132,000 sacks, which 
equals 25 per cent. The average cost also 
shows a decline, amounting to 13.7 per 
cent in the case of wheat and about 9.5 
This is all in favor of the con- 
sumer in the United Kingdom, and has 
helped to bring down his cost of living. 

If the quantities as given are taken 
by themselves, the conclusion is bound 
to be misleading, unless full value is given 
to the market conditions ruling up to 
the month of March in each year. In 
1922 the high point was reached after an 
advance which started in December, 1921; 
consequently, the increased purchasés 
made on an advancing market during 
January and February, 1922, would be ar- 
tiving during March, and would be of 
considerable volume, whereas in the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1923, there has been 
a very definite decline in values since De- 
cember, 1922, with the consequence that 
there was reduced purchasing during the 
earlier months of the year, which has been 
reflected in the volume of arrivals. 

If these facts are taken into considera- 
tion there would seem to be complete 
justification for the advance which ma- 
terialized last month, the highest point 
being reached on April 26, when over 50s, 
c.i.f., was paid for No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba wheat on passage. So far as Lon- 
don is concerned it has been the. experi- 
ence of the past year that when wheat 
touches 50s, or a little over, prices sel- 
dom hold for more than a day or two. 
Apparently such a figure brings out free 
offerings, and down goes the price. 

The very bullish crop reports from 
America in early April no doubt have 
had their effect in forcing prices upward, 
but the better news received last week 
impressed both buyers and sellers, with 
the result mentioned above. Today the 
May option at Chicago shows a decline 
of 6%c, as against 35%c at Winnipeg. 
Argentine futures, on the other hand, 
have been firm, and are unchan on 
the week. Actual wheat is held for 
more money, owing to the sharp advance 
in freights, 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour market was not exactly a bad 
one this week, for the trading in Aus- 
tralian flour helped to lift it out of the 
tuck. The demand by bakers was ver 
slow. They are still well stocked with 
home milled flour bought at the low 
Prices of a month ago. fmporters, there- 


fore, experience extreme difficulty in find- 
ing an outlet for strong Canadians. 

There was a rumor that the official price 
for London milled straights would be ad- 
vanced 1s, which was certainly fully jus- 
tified by the price of wheat, but nothing 
happened. An advance by the home mill- 
ers would have given more confidence to 
the bakers, although they, as a body, are 
hard to move from their apparently set- 
tled policy of never buying more than a 
month ahead. 

Cables from Canada are lower this 
week, and medium Canadian export pat- 
ents have been sold as low as 35s 3d, c.i.f., 
May seaboard. Better quality vary as to 
price, but it is thought that 37s, c.i.f., 
net, would buy some brands. At this 
price, however, no profit could be made, 
there being sellers at 36s 6d, c.i.f., but 
the sale is slow. Canadian top patents 
are offered at 38s 6d, c.i.f. 

There have been offers in the market 
this week from Kansas mills that have 
been out of the export trade for months, 
and it is reported that good clears have 
sold at 33s, c.i.f., first half June seaboard. 
Kansas export patents (straight run) are 
around 40s, but this price is quite out of 
line so far as London is concerned. 

There has been quite a good trade in 
Australian flours, which have been rela- 
tively cheap at 34s 94@35s 3d, c.i.f., May 
seaboard, and, in consequence, the spot 
value has improved to 37s 6d, ex-store, at 
which price they are certainly good value. 

Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
26s, c.i.f., and Argentine at 28s, c.i.f., 
and it is considered that the latter are 
worth the extra price on account of their 
good color. Canadian 90 per cent winter 
wheat flours have been offered at 38s, 
c.if., but this price is at least 4s out 
of line, compared with the price of Aus- 
tralians. 

London millers have made no change 
in their price for straight run flour, which 
is still 42s, delivered, or equal to about 
38s, c.i.f., but they are willing to sell at 
Is under the official price. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


The arrivals of flour have been heavy, 
and well above the average requirements. 
The quantities are given in sacks of 280 
Ibs each. They are: from the United 
States, Atlantic Coast 7,516, Pacific 12,- 
209; Canada, Atlantic 17,974, Pacific 
5,710; Australia, 7; India, 80. 


WHEAT PRICES 


A good trade in wheat was experienced, 
with considerable fluctuation. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage is held 
for 3d advance at 49s 6d, c.i.f., but no 
business is reported. April-May could 
be purchased at 48s 9d, while business was 
done in May-June at 48s. Rosafe, 621,- 
lb, for March-April shipment, sold at 
48s, and the same price is asked for 
April-May. Australian wheat is firmly 
held, sellers asking 52s 6d, c.i.f., for early 
May shipment. Choice white Karachi for 
May is quoted at 50s. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trading in bran has been dull and 
weak, there being sellers of London milled 
at £6 per ton, ex-mill, Middlings are 
having quite a fair sale, and show an 
advance of 5s on the week at £7 10s 
per ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards continue 
in good demand. Although there are a 
few resellers at £5 18s 9d, the actual 
shippers demand £5 2s 6d@£5 5s, c.i.f., 
for fresh business. Fancy Plate middlings 
are quiet at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 
The trade papers report an improved 
demand in London, but importers say 


there is nothing to shout about. Home 
milled products are unchanged, with Mid- 


lothian at 50s 3d and Aberdeen at 44s 3d, 
ex-store. London milled could be pur- 
chased at 43s, ex-mill. It is reported that 
American rolled oats have been sold at 
39s, c.i.f., and all cuts oatmeal at 37s 9d, 
and while it is correct to say cables are at 
this figure and higher, it is doubtful it the 
above prices have been made for any vol- 


ume in London. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week end- 
ing April 27, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Vellavia— 


Armadale ...... 1,800 Vietory ....0s0. 500 
Oven King ..... 250 Front Line...... 500 
POtEIGIS «.cccces SEG AVOCR wsccccses 750 
Bummit .....00e 500 Our Best ....... 250 
Stupendous ..... 1,000 Canadian Maid... 500 
Grand Empire.. 500 Mascot ......... 500 
Cupwinner ..... 250 Five Crowns.... 500 
Wilsuitu ........ 500 
From New York per ss. Virgilia— 
Gold Medal.....2,499 Pride of Canada. 500 
Sunstar ....... 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Bolivian— 
, ere Pre eey t TERRE TER TERT TTL 6,500 
From Baltimore per ss, City of Flint— 
BD SOUL Sebo a6 050 bhe eur ord ccsdecees ct eee 
From St. John per ss, Brecon— 
Nelson ......... 7,995 Daily Bread ...1,500 
Victory ........2,100 Royal House- 
BVOCE oecescens 500 DOE céeseeves 1,000 
Front Line..... 250 Exhibition ..... 500 
Stupendous .... 500 National and 
oe ee 500 Medal Winner.1,000 
Famous ........2,500 Royal City..:...1,000 
0 ee ee 500 


From Philadelphia per ss. Menominee— 


Quaker City....1,000 Arlington ...... 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Ansonia— 

pS. Weer * 2 Seen 500 

COPORE 60. c cece. 686 <Amicus ........ 500 

URBRVE 06 ce sees 500 


From New Orleans per ss. City of Weather- 
ford— 


ORT TERT ETT TERT TTT TE 250 
From St. John per ss. Lord Dufferin— 
Three Stars..... 1,000 White Dove..... 1,000 
| er Sem POP ccccececs 1,500 
Kingmaker ....1,000 Beguna ........ 500 


ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


At Rome, on April 29, the King of Italy 
opened an exhibition of agriculture, in- 
dustry and art in the Villa Borghese Gar- 
dens, the first of its kind in that city, 
and it will remain open two months. It 
is magnificently housed in a building rep- 
resenting ancient Rome, with a forum, 
an amphitheatre and many private houses. 
The peed gape its original use as a 
market, and the exhibiting firms include 
all the prominent business houses of 
Italy, as the idea of the exhibition is to 
give an impetus to Italian trade. There 
are very few foreign exhibitors. 


FOOTBALL 


During the last few years football has 
grown in popularity among Englishmen 
to an amazing extent. Every available 
open space in or near the cities and 
towns is seized for the game, either by 


small boys and youths or by properly 


constituted amateur clubs, but the main 
interest of the majority of the male pop- 
ulation centers round the professional 
players. The game played by the latter is 
known as “Association” football, in con- 
trast to “Rugby,” and the teams are all 
under the control of the football associa- 
tion. : 
The gate money taken at the various 
matches throughout the country during 
the season runs into many thousands of 
pounds sterling, and betting on the 
matches is almost as extensive as gam- 
bling on horses. The final match of the 
season always attracts an enormous 
crowd. It is usually played in London, 
and the winners secure the much coveted 
trophy known as the Football Association 
Cup. The teams that take part in the 
final are the two that have won the 
most matches during the season. , 

This year the victors were a north 


country team, the Bolton Wanderers, and 
a London team, the West Ham United. 
The match was played in the magnificent 
new stadium recently completed at 
Wembley, eight miles from London, and 
which was built to accommodate 125,000 
spectators. 

Saturday, April 28, was one of those 
glorious spring days peculiar to England, 
and the football enthusiasts turned out 
by the thousands, All the morning, from 
quite an early hour, motor busses, chara- 
bancs, taxicabs and other vehicles passed 
through the streets of the city bound for 
Wembley, filled with would-be spectators 
of the match, shouting and singing, ac- 
companied by bells, gongs and rattles, 
wearing paper hats of the colors of the 
team they favored and with paper 
streamers yards long floating from their 
vehicle. 

Hitherto the procession to the Derby, 
the great and popular horse race, had 
been considered one of the sights of Lon- 
don, but this cup final procession over- 
shadowed it. 

All went well at Wembley until about 
2 o’clock, by which time the available ac- 
commodation was practically used up, but 
still the crowds came, and instructions 
were given to close the gates. The late 
arrivals, angry at being shut out, stormed 
the entrances, climbed oyer railings and 
swarmed into the arena and stands. 

The arrival-of the King helped to re- 
lieve the pressure on the route outside the 
Stadium, but inside the pressure became 
almost unbearable, and the playing pitch 
was covered by the crowd. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 100,000 people got 
through without payment, and there were 
1,000 casualties, some of them very 
serious. 

The start of the game was much de- 
layed, but the mounted police succeeded 
in pressing back the crowd from the 
pitch, and the game, which at one time 
it was feared would have to be aban- 
doned, was played, although the players 
were handicapped by not having enough 
room. The Bolton Wanderers provea the 
victors, and were awarded the silver cup 
by the King. 

An official inquiry is being made into 
the affair, the cause of which was the un- 
expected size of the crowd, which must 
have numbered 200,000. <A_ rationing 
scheme for traffic has been suggested in 
order to avoid similar trouble in future, 
but meantime the officials of the football 
association and stadium are getting into 
very hot water for not having made ade- 
quate arrangements. 


LIVERPOOL 


A fair trade has been done in wheat, 
but latterly the market has become rath- 
er quiet, with the news of the better 
weather and crop conditions from Can- 
ada and North America. The prevailing 
tone of Liverpool graded wheat futures 
has been steady, and May delivery is now 
quoted at 10s 554d, with July at 10s 1344, 
but October is down to about 10s. On 
the average our markets are about 6d 
per qr higher, with North America 2c per 
bu lower. 

Flour importers generally report a bet- 
ter trade early in the week, but the past 
few days shippers have been inclined to 
be firm, making it practically impossible 
to compete with home millers. The price 
mostly asked for Manitoba export patent, 
May seaboard, is about 36s 6d, ¢c.i.f. This 
would mean at least 38s landed, without 
allowing for any profit to the importer. 

Prices of Australian flour for shipment 
have advanced, and are quoted at 35s, 
c.i.f., for May seaboard, while on spot it 
can be bought at 39s, ex-store. The bis- 
cuit trade is very quiet at the moment, 
and there are practically no quotations 
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for American soft winter patents. Pa- 
cific Coast flours are in slow demand on 
spot at about 37s, ex-store. 

Trade in home milled flour has been ir- 
regular. Some of the mills have almost 
entirely withdrawn from the market, as 
they feel they cannot go on losing money 
at such a rate. Prices are around 36s 6d 
for bakers’ grade, ex-mill, 38s for straight 
run and 40s for patents. These prices, 
of course, are only nominal, as some of 
the millers continue to sell at a good deal 
below them. 


LOW GRADES 


Quite a fair trade has taken place re- 
cently in low grade flour, but Plate flour 
cannot be bought except on passage, as 
shippers are not offering earlier than 
June seaboard, and even for this position 
they will not quote at present. A fair 
trade has taken place in American second 
clears, as the dog biscuit trade seems to 
be improving and buyers are interested 
in 26s, c.i.f., for May seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Linseed cakes are very dull. Resellers 
are offering at £9 10s for May to August 
positions, while English cakes are held at 
about £10 5s for immediate delivery. 
One mill is quoting £9 15s, f.o.r., for May- 
August delivery. Calcutta cakes are quite 
out of line at £10 5s, c.if. There has 
been a tremendous lot of linseed cake 
bought for this market, and there is like- 
ly to be a good deal of cutting in the 
future. Offals are in fair demand, with 
bran rather quiet and 3d lower than last 
week. 


SCOTLAND 


A quiet tone still pervades the Scottish 
flour market, and oatmeal continues to 
suffer from a flagging demand. The flour 
and wheat statistics of stocks on hand 
are not yet published, but it is known that 
stocks are fairly light and arrivals com- 
paratively small. Home millers have had 
to buy wheat at prices much above the 
flour equivalent which has been ruling 
and, as bakers are not disposed to follow 
the market upward, the millers’ business 
has shrunken considerably within the past 
few weeks. American flour has been out 
of parity with the market level, and im- 
porters state that they can hardly re- 
member a season in which less was used in 
Scotland. 

The current prices for flour show little 
change. Home millers are offering their 
ordinary grades of Manitoba flour on 
the c.i.f. level at 35s@35s 6d. There is a 
little more margin between their first and 
secondary grades. The former are about 
2s 6d@S8s dearer than the prices just 
quoted. Imported Manitoba export pat- 
ents are offered at 35s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 
with higher grades at 37s. Kansas pat- 
ents, which are still regarded as too dear 
to permit of trade, stand at about 39s. 
Manitoba clears are available at 32s 6d 
@33s, c.i.f. American winter patents are 
39s, and Canadian winters about 2s per 
sack less. Australian flour, either on 
spot or for June shipment, can be bought 
at 35s, c.i.f. 


REDUCED RAILWAY RATES 


Scotland, in common with England, 
participates in the reduced railway rates 
that took effect May 1. Since the new 
grouping system on the British railways 
came into effect the Scottish companies 
have become absorbed by the bigger ran. 
lish ones, and all control is now central- 
ized in London. Certain trades appear 
to have received preferential treatment 
in the revision of the railway rates, and 
it cannot be said that the flour trade is 
satisfied with the concessions made upon 
its traffic. In view of the competition 
from motor road transport, it is contend- 
ed that the railway companies have not 
been drastic enough in cutting their 
rates. 

Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the lower railway rates are concessions 
on those levied on traffic handled at Glas- 
gow harbor by the Clyde Trust, the body 
which administers the port of Glasgow. 
The harbor charges at Guan have been 
a grievance with the flour and grain 
trades ever since the fall in prices, and 
the Clyde position has been frequently 
contrasted with the Mersey at Liverpool. 

However, importers are ready to admit 
that, in the concessions which come into 
force tomorrow, the Clyde Trust has 
made an earnest effortto meet the traders’ 
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demand for relief. Transport charges 
have played a considerable part in swell- 
ing the costs of food to the people, and 
the reduced rates now introduced will be 
generally appreciated. 

EMBARGO ON CATTLE REMOVED 

Glasgow, as the official center of the 
movement which led to the removal of 
the embargo on the importation of store 
cattle from Canada, had the distinction 
of landing the first shipment which ar- 
rived in Great Britain after an interval 
of 31 years. The great Clydeside city 
appreciated the historic importance of 
the reopening of this branch of the cat- 
tle trade and it is no secret that her 
administrators used every effort to make 
sure that the first store cattle shipped 
from the dominion would be landed on 
the Clyde. 

As it happened, Manchester almost 
stole a march on Glasgow, because the 
Donaldson Line, carrying the Glasgow 
shipment, was fully two days late, owing 
to being delayed by fog and heavy seas. 
It was only a matter of hours between 
the arrival of the rival shipments. Glas- 
gow, however, achieved the distinction 
for which she was so jealous. 

A great deal of political capital has 
been made out of the change in the 


lost it actually depends on the volume 
of cattle which Canada can send. 

The estimate of Dancan Marshall, the 
agricultural commissioner for the do- 
minion of Canada (and formerly min- 
ister of agriculture for the province of 
Alberta), who was present when the 
Glasgow shipment arrived, is that be- 
tween now and the end of June we may 
expect between 10,000 head and 25,000 
head, but that the volume of imports 
will be heaviest in the autumn when 
about 200,000 head will be shipped to 
our ports. It costs between £7 and £11 
per head in freights to bring the cattle 
across the Atlantic. 

If these cattle arrive, Canada will have 
fulfilled the numbers of exports which 
her chief witnesses promised to the royal 
commission, but it is considered very 
doubtful if she can manage to send this 
number. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been exceptionally 
slow. Importers have found it difficult to 
make any headway in any forward posi- 
tion, and the trade done was mostly in 
spot or near-by stuff. Over-sea millers, 
especially Canadian, have made frequent 
offers at the prices existing the week pre- 





First Shipment of Canadian Store Cattle to Land at Glasgow After 31 Years’ Embargo 


government’s policy. It was in 1892 that 
the embargo was first imposed, as an 
order issued by our board (now the 
ministry) of agriculture, and four years 
later this order was embodied in an act 
of Parliament, which has been the law 
until the present time. 

In the pre-embargo days the Scottish 
farmers were among the best customers 
for Canadian store cattle, and some of 
those who then bought and fattened 
them were present at the wharf to see 
the first post-embargo shipment brought 
to this market. It is significant that, 
while the balance of agricultural opinion 
in England was hostile to the removal 
of the embargo, the Scottish farmers 
were, on the whole, in favor of such ac- 
tion. 

The English farmers saw in the free 
importation of store cattle the end of 
all things, but the Scottish farmers 
claimed that more than Ireland could 
send to us were necessary to consume 
root crops and maintain the fertility of 
the soil in arable farming. The differ- 
ence in outlook between the two sets of 
farmers may be taken as the measure 
by which Scottish farming practice sur- 
passes English. There is no question of 
the fact that Scotland, where it is 
farmed and is not given over to sport, 
is more intensively and_ intelligently 
farmed than is England. 

The persons most affected by the 
change whereby Canadian cattle are now 
free to enter upon our farms to be fat- 
tened for the butchers are not our own 
farmers, but the Irish. Ireland up till 
now has enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade in store cattle with both England 
and Scotland. She has now lost that 
monopoly nominally. Whether she has 


vious, but without business resulting. 
English millers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to do business in the south and 
the west, and new business in English and 
Scotch flours has been almost impossible 
the last week or ten days. The flour 
mills’ strike in Belfast has not yet been 
settled, but there are indications that the 
end is drawing near, as One of the big- 
gest mills, under police protection, has 
been able to work a portion of its plant 
this week. 
FLOUR PRICES 

Some of the very best brands of Mani- 
toba short patents are lower on the week 
at about 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., but no business 
of importance resulted. Export patent 
grades have been more freely offered at 
36@37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37@38s, 
Dublin, for May-June shipment from 
mill. Some very good straight run flours 
have been tendered, but are apparently 
out of line at 36s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 37s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours, except one brand, 
which is selling at 36s 6d, Belfast, and 37s, 
Dublin, are mostly out of line. Kansas 
flours are altogether too dear, and will 
probably not be seriously considered until 
the new crop is available. American soft 
winters have been very strongly pushed, 
but business is uphill, in the face of com- 
petition with the cheap Australian flours. 
Some cables for high grade winters have 
been as high as 49s, net, c.i.f; others have 
quoted 39@4ls, Belfast, and 41@42s, 
Dublin. 

Australian flours have been offered for 
shipment at 35s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 36s, Dublin. It is freely reported 
that fairly large transactions in this 
class of flour have been put through for 
May-June shipment from the mills. On 
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spot, Australian flours are in very plenti- 
ful supply at both the principal ports, 
and a buyer of a fair quantity could 
possibly fill his requirements at 1@2s per 
sack below the shipment price. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal has been a 
little better and, although shipment prices 
have not shown much variation, there j 
no doubt a better feeling exists in tly 
trade. Home made rolled oats are sti!! 
around 44@46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Bc 
fast, and medium cut about 2s less. O 
fers of American rolled are around 4 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for Mx, 
shipment from seaboard. While sto); 
are ample for all requirements, they are 
not unduly pressed, and importers a 
able to get a little above the shipmet 
price. 

FEED 

Mill offals have fully maintained t!. ir 
price in the north of Ireland, owing to ‘1x 
absence of home made, small stocks «id 
a fairly good demand, and also bec«..se 
the trade is entirely dependent on fore gn 
makes. Best broad white bran is more 
freely offered at £11@£11 10s per ‘on. 
In medium or red bran there has |en 
a drop of fully 10@15s, and even at the 
lower price, buyers are not very ken. 
Common bran is £9, landed. 

The demand for all classes of feed ng- 
stuffs has been fully maintained at [ull 
prices. Indian meal is brisk at £10 per 
ton, full delivered terms, and Plate corn 
for cattle feeding £12 in the north of 
Ireland and £12 10s in the south. | in- 
seed cakes are quoted at about £10 5s per 
ton, and the demand on spot is good, ‘ut 
for shipment there is very little inquiry. 
Decorticated cottonseed cakes, chiefly of 
home manufacture, are unchanged at ¢12 
@13 per ton, delivered. 


= 


HOLLAND 


During the early part of the last week 
in April the general tendency continued 
firm, but later on the market showed 
signs of losing confidence in the upward 
movement of the American markets and 
on May 1 there was an undoubted fecling 
of uncertainty in respect to the fuiure 
course of wheat values. The condition of 
the home winter crops, as indicated by the 
official bulletin, may have something to do 
with this feeling, and there is little doubt 
that prospects as they are at present 
have rarely been finer at this time of the 
year. 

Under normal conditions there is al- 
ways some plowing up in the early spring 
on account of damage to the winter sown 
crops, but this year, owing to the mild 
winter experienced in this country, prac- 
tically all the sowings have survived the 
winter well and the condition of the crops 
is such that there need be no fear that 
the cold nights, often experienced during 
the spring, will do any appreciable harm. 

HOME FLOUR SITUATION 

Whether these favorable conditions 
have influenced the home mills or not can- 
not be said, but the fact remains that 
Holland millers, although they followed 
the recent rise in foreign wheat in respect 
to their flour quotations, did so very 
slowly, keeping a hold on the market, and 
have been quick to reduce their prices 
again to meet the lower wheat quotat.vns 
from the United States. In the last week 
of April, when the market stood at ‘op 
price, they asked 17.75 florins per ‘00 
kilos, delivered, but they have reduced 
their quotations to 17.25, and it is s.id 
that bids of 17 florins, provided an «)- 
preciable quantity was purchased, w-re 
attention. This, therefore, 
means that the home milled product ‘ss 
moved well in advance of the Americ in, 
a step undoubtedly taken in order to 
dominate the market. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


American offers on May 1 were fa‘! 
in line, there being some of winter h 
wheat straight flours at $6.50, while 
hard wheat winter patents the price as 
worked out at 17.75 florins per 100 ki 
c.i.f. Some business would undoubte 
have resulted in more appreciable qu 
tities if confidence in the market had 
been disturbed. Such purchases as w 
made at these prices were effected to co. «" 
early requirements, for during the rec: 
rise a fair percentage of the stocks h«'\' 
were disposed of, gd for foreign © 
count, so that holdings are considera! |) 
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lighter than they were a few months ago, 
with small arrivals in sight for imme- 
diate replenishment. 

Minnesota patent flour was offered for 
early shipment at a price working out at 
18 fiorins per 100 kilos, which is too high, 
especially as during the early part of the 
recent movement there was some fair 
buying at around 16.80@17.25. As the 
demand for this class of flour has consid- 
erably decreased of recent years, the of- 
fers referred to received no consideration. 
It is possible that a reduction of 50 Dutch 
cents per 100 kilos would bring further 
buyers forward for this kind of flour, for 
it still remains a favorite with many of 
our bakers, who, however, in view of the 
competition, cannot always afford to pay 
the difference in price asked above hard 
wheat winter patents. 


HUNGARY’S FLOUR EXPORTS 


Movement of Patents Outside Country Stopped 
by Duty—Temporary Reduction in 
Tariff to Reduce Stocks 








Bupivest, Hunoary.—According — to 
the statement of the statistical office, 
the flour export of Hungary, compris- 
ing wheat and rye flours, amounted in 
1922 io 1,981,000 sacks of 280 lbs. The 
bulk of this quantity went to Austria, 
one {.ird to, Czecho-Slovakia, and trifling 


quai: ties to Germany and Italy. The 
is limited to patent flours, while 


expi 

eat and straights must remain in the 
coun!:y, because in these grades there 
is uo export surplus. Hungarian top 
grad. flours, especially the high ground 
ones, cnjoy in Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vaki:, a special predilection on the part 
of b. kers, due to their excellent bread 
prod:cing qualities. 


H: vever, for several months past the 


export movement of patent flours has 
been ot a standstill, the government hav- 
ing introduced a heavy export duty upon 
flours milled in bond, the duty, which 


formerly was paid only for flours ground 
from home grown wheats, amounting to 
65 kilograms of wheat to be delivered 
to the government for each 100 kilos 
of flour exported into foreign countries. 

The grain delivered by mills to the 
government serves to provide for the 


consumptive requirements of certain 
classes of the unprovided population at 
exceptionally cheap prices, as function- 


aries of the state would be unable to 
pay the high prices ruling in the free 
trade. The high export duty is handi- 
capping the export of flour, for this 
addition to the price makes it almost 
impossible for Hungarian flours to meet 
the overwhelming competition of Ameri- 
can, French, Dutch, German and Rou- 
manian flours upon the Austrian and 
Czecho-Slovakian markets. 

In spite of the long negotiations which 
have taken place between the Hunga- 
rian government and Budapest mills, the 
latter have not succeeded in obtaining 
the reduction in the flour export duty 
necessary to enable them to compete on 
on markets of the neighboring coun- 
ries. 

However, the accumulation: of patent 
flour stocks, which exceed the consump- 
tive requirements of Hungary, where 
tye flours are not popular, as well as the 
necessity of obtaining foreign bills in 
order to improve the trade balance and 
the low level of the crown exchange, 
has at last led to an arrangement be- 
tween the government and the firm of 
William H. Miiller, Rotterdam, which 
offered to advance the government 2,- 
100,000 Dutch florins against the export, 
within three months, of 1,400 carloads 
(140,000 quintals) of Hungarian patents, 
the advance to be vefentel by means 
of foreign bills equivalent to the value 
of flours to be exported. 

One half of this quantity will be fur- 
nished from government supplies, the 
other half by Budapest and provincial 
mills. The flours will be sold by the 
mills in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
and, in order to enable them to compete 
there with foreign mills, the government 
has reduced the export duty on these 
1400 carloads to 20 kilograms, instead 
of 65. On any export sales exceeding 
the 1,400 carloads the full export duty 
of 65 kilos will have to be paid. 

The Hungarian state railways, the bal- 
ance of which show a deficit of many 
milliard crowns, are about to decree a 

er enhancement of freight and per- 


sonal tariffs. Within a year this will 
be the fourth advance in railway tariffs, 
and as a matter of course every such 
enhancement causes a new rise in prices. 
The prices of all victuals and manufac- 
tured goods are already so ate 
high and so beyond all proportion wit 
wages and salaries that the struggle for 
life, especially of the middle classes of 
the town population, has become: very 
hard, but peasants are in a much better 
position, because all agricultural prod- 
ucts are being sold at high and still ris- 
ing prices. 
Beno ScHwarz. 





EUROPEAN FARM CONDITIONS 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—With the excep- 
tion of English farmers, the condition of 
European agriculturists is said to be 
better in practically all countries than 
was the case during pre-war times, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 

Considerable data on the economic 
status of the European farmer has been 
collected and summarized by Alfred P. 
Dennis, special representative of the de- 
partment, who has been making a study 
of the foodstuffs situation in Europe. 

Without going into details it would 
appear that the economic status of the 
farmer is better than in pre-war years 
in France, Belgium, and Denmark, and 
this is probably also true in Italy and 
Austria. In many other countries it 
would not be safe to say his economic 
condition is actually better than in pre- 
war years, but it would appear that 
his position is relatively better than that 
of other classes in practically all the 
central and western European countries. 

The depreciation of exchange in those 
territories has tended to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the property owning 
and salaried classes, but apparently that 
of the farmer is relatively better than 
in pre-war years, probably due to the 
fact that he is first owner of a primary 
product in a region where there is a 
great deficiency. 

The only country in which the farmer 
appears to be in a bad way, and where 
his economic position is probably less 
favorable than in pre-war years, is Eng- 
land. 

The effect of depreciated currency in 
many countries has been to increase the 
index of the farmer’s purchasing power 
for home products, but to lower the in- 
dex for external goods. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





HONGKONG’S RICE MARKET 

SuHancuar, Cxuina.—Hongkong for 
some years has been the great rice dis- 
tributing center in southern China. This 
has been due primarily to its free port, 
its good harbor and shipping facilities, 
and its favorable geographical position 
in relation to China proper. The Hong- 
kong rice trade with most countries, with 
the exception of China and Japan, has 
fallen off during the past three years, 
and exporters believe that the predomi- 
nance of this port in the rice trans- 
shipping business with foreign countries 
is permanently declining. 

The declared exports of this product 
to the United States during the past 
three years were as follows: 1920, 6,648,- 
753 taels; 1921, 2,103,543 taels, and 1922 
(11 months), 618,493 taels. 

The reason for the small business that 
is being done in this commodity with the 
United States is that American buyers 
find that they can secure their require- 
ments at lower cost and to much better 
advantage at the sources of supply, viz., 
Bangkok and Saigon, and they have been 
buying direct. D. ARAkiE. 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN FRANCE 

At a recent meeting of the French 
Millers’ Association, the president re- 
ported that the committee charged with 
the duty of investigating the best way 
of starting a school of milling had been 
in conference with officials of the state 
education department. It was suggested 
that 9 laboratory should be opened at 
the same time, not only for the instruc- 
tion of pupils, but also for scientific re- 
search purposes. He impressed upon the 
gathering the benefits which would ac- 
crue to the trade from a laboratory, and 
announced that the local associations 
were to be approached with the view to 
financing it. Meanwhile, the school of 
milling is to be held up. 
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What a wonderful world we live in! 
Observe the traffic policeman neglecting 
his duty, the automobilist cutting cor- 
ners, the yokel visiting the city and 
wandering aimlessly in the middle of the 
street and then glance at the following 
figures relative to deaths caused by auto- 
mobiles. “Fourteen thousand people 
were killed by automobiles in the United 
States last year,” says The Literary 
Digest. According to the Indianapolis 
Times, automobile accidents kill one per- 
son on an average every forty min- 
utes, or thirty-five a day, on America’s 
highways and streets. While you are 
reading this article at least two Ameri- 
cans will be injured in motor accidents. 

“More Americans than were killed in 
the World War are being killed and 
injured in automobile mishaps this year,” 
continues the same publication. “The 
total toll will be about 13,000 persons 
killed and approximately 40,000 injured 
—many of these maimed for life. 

“One third of these will be children, 
not yet 15 years old. Nine tenths will 
be pedestrians, run down by autoists. 
Motor fatalities will kill more — this 
year than typhoid, malaria and smallpox 
combined. They will exceed the deaths 
from appendicitis and equal diphtheria 
fatalities—and in most cases they could 
have been avoided.” 

Reverting to The Literary Digest we 
learn that one reason why people are 
killed by automobiles is because the 
driver is criminally careless. “Another 
reason,” the article continues, “is that 
the pedestrian is careless—not as crimi- 
nally careless, perhaps, but with equally 
painful results to himself. These are 
the two main reasons, it is asserted, for 
the death of some 14,000 citizens of the 
United States, as a result of automobile 
accidents last year. And, if there is any- 
thing in statistics, the same two-reasons 
will be chiefly responsible for the death 
of more than 14,000 persons this year. 
Bad crossings, bad lighting, and acci- 
dents that seem the product of nothing 
but malign coincidence, will account for 
a certain number of killings, but the 
great majority could be avoided, we are 
assured, if both drivers and pedestrians 
would live up to the simple motto, “Take 
care!” 

Barron Collier, Special Deputy Police 
Commissioner, in charge of the Bureau 
of Public Safety, New York City, where 
the automobile deaths average more than 
one a day, has prepared the following 
suggestions “for the thoughtful consid- 
eration of. all motorists”: 


Slow down and proceed cautiously in 
passing intersecting streets, blind cross- 
ings, schools and bridges. 

Make a full stop before crossing steam 
or interurban railroad tracks. 

Never drive past a street car which is 
unloading passengers. : 

Equip your‘tires with non-skid devices, 
and proceed with care when streets are 
wet and slippery. 

Keep brakes properly adjusted and 
equalized. 4 

When preparing to turn or stop, never 
stop suddenly, and always give a signal. 

Look behind before backing car. 

In passing a vehicle going the same 
direction turn out at least 75 feet in 
back of it, so that there may be a clear 
view of the right side. Do not try to 
pass if another vehicle is coming from 
the opposite direction. 

Do not try to pass another auto going 
in the same direction while turning a 
crossing. 

Never drive fast with a worn or soft 
tire. 

Be careful with lights, not blinding 
drivers of oncoming vehicles, and never 
failing to keep the tail-light exposed as 
a warning to other drivers. 

Always drive slow enough in passing 
children, vehicles and horses, so that a 
stop can be quickly made if necessary. 


In Minneapolis, as typical of a west- 
ern city where both automobilists and 
pedestrians are more careless than it 
would be possible to believe had not 





the weekly accident report during one 
week of last summer actually exceeded 
that of New York (there are approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand people 
in Minneapolis), the “Safety Bureau” 
has issued the following appeal: 

Do not forget that we are just entering 
the season of the year when more people 
and more automobiles are on the streets 
than ever before. Unless you become 
mannenay active, accidents will not be 
prevented. 

Please take this personal responsibil- 
ity: Report to Safety Driver’s Club 
headquarters, 1254 McKnight Building 
(Telephone Atlantic 8521), every viola- 
tion of the traffic ordinance that you see. 
Give the following information: Facts 
about violation. Time and place of oc- 
currence. Number of car. Don’t stop 
and argue the matter with violator,— 
just send in the facts. 

The Club has an agreement with the 
Police Department whereby offenders re- 
ported by you will be called down to 
Police headquarters for conference. 
Your personal interest in this matter 
will create the idea among drivers in 
the city that they cannot drive reck- 
lessly and break the law even though 
no uniformed officer is present. This 
work on your part will materially help 
the situation. 

* 7” 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter ap- 
pears in the issue dated May 20, 1898: 

The Northwestern Miller turns aside 
from war and rumors of war to pay 
its respects to the Glucose Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., of Chicago, and incidentally to 
the medical Pooh-bah of the trust, Dr. 
J. B. Murphy, LL. D., M. D., who has 
undertaken to inform the ways and 
means committee at Washington of the 
health-giving properties of ‘“Flourine.” 
—The Glucose trust in the réle of Old 
Man of the Sea, astride the shoulders 
of the milling industry of the United 
States, is set out as a picture that should 
play some part in bringing millers to a 
full sense of what it may mean to lower 
the standard of American flour by the 
use of Glucose trust concoctions.—The 
analysis of “flourine” affords somewhat 
startling evidence of the Glucose trust’s 
great fraud upon the public.—The chem- 
ist, at the same time, shows that Dr. J. 
B. Murphy, LL. D., M. D., is a good 
many years behind the times in the 
authorities he quotes which may explain, 
in part, why the Glucose trust employed 
him to set forth the advantages of free 
sulphuric acid as a food product.—Oth- 
ers of the Glucose fraternity—Dr. A. 
Behr and U. S. Glick—are also called 
in question because of their stupendous 
imagination when on the witness stand. 
—The Pillsbury wheat prediction. 

Minneapolis—The flour output was 
heavy at 342,885 bbls against 356,125 
the preceding week.—Sales were light at 
90,000 bbls against 385,000 the previous 
week.—The estimated output this week 
is for about 300,000 bbls.—Export busi- 
ness was practically nil last week. 

Foreign—Heavy advances in flour are 
quoted for the week ending May 4, 


- amounting to 9d@5s.—Prediction that 


France must buy wheat liberally before 
another harvest.—National association of 
British and Irish millers met at Leices- 
ter.—Trade gossip on the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 

Cable Reports—Glasgow reported 
flour inactive and nominally unchanged 
as to quotations.—Liverpool was steady 
and unchanged.—London is Is lower on 
Minnesota first patents. 

Chicago and Wisconsin—Mills reported 
orders sufficient for mill operation to 
June 15.—Government awards on flour 
contracts were announced.—Wisconsin 
news. 

Milwaukee—Mills ground liberally, and 
satisfactory bookings were made. 

Valley of the Ohio—Mills made a good 
output on previous orders, but new busi- 
ness was quiet. 

Tennessee—Some injury to wheat was 
reported from the Hession fly. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


Each year when the competitions com- 
mittee of the London exhibition meets 
to revise the schedule, it very faith- 
fully goes into details, and tries to mend 
what seems amiss and to abolish com- 
petitions that appear superfluous. In 
past years it was discovered that a few 
bakers were making a business of com- 
petitions, and, having discovered in 
which direction the prejudices and weak- 
nesses of the judges lay, were able to 
take prizes in the same class year after 
year, 

Competitors who had won first prizes 
were debarred from entering in the same 
class for several years, but the bar did 
not have the effect of increasing the 
entries from those who had not won 
gold medals hitherto, so it has been re- 
moved, and the prize winners, if they 
are able, can go on adding to their 
successes, 

A significant discussion took place as 
to whether all the bread sent in was 
really manufactured by the competitor 
himself, as required, or whether it had 
been made by some one else, and only 
sent in the name of the competitor. For 
quite a number of years a few bakers 
who had won prizes undertook for a 
fee, in cases as much as £10, to teach 
any one how to make such “exhibition 
bread” and to win prizes. 

A surprising amount of money passed 
hands on account of such teaching. From 
the remarkable similarity of loaves, ap- 
parently sent from places a long dis- 
tance apart, the judges, and the bakers 
who visited the exhibition to see, ac- 
quired the opinion that many loaves had 
been made by the same hands, and 
sent to ostensible competitors who for- 
warded them to London, or had been 
made by some one who went to the 
competitor’s bakery for a day or so ex- 
pressly to make the bread for the ex- 
hibition. 

The schedule has always required that 
the bread sent in should be the bona 
fide manufacture of the competitor, but 
now the addition is to be made that it 
may be the work “of persons who had 
been in their employment at least three 
months,” 

That judges may be above suspicion 
there is an addition to another rule: 
“No judge shall act in any class in which 
his son or other relative, or company 
in which he is financially interested, is 
competing.” 

There is a shape of loaf we call “cot- 
tage,” which is like two rounds of dough 
one on top of the other, the bottom one 
being about twice the size of the top. 
The orthodox method of molding these 
is to do so in two pieces, but it seems 
that, with the stiff dough used for ex- 
hibition bread, some people find a diffi- 
culty in hiding the line dividing the bot- 
tom and the top, so the expedient has 
been adopted of molding all in one piece, 
then making only an outside crease, by 
placing the loaf on its side and rolling 
under the whole length of the forearm 
without actually separating top and bot- 
tom. The judges intend to have no more 
of this, so have enacted that “all cottage 
loaves must be molded in two pieces.” 

While the judges are thus so par- 
ticular in preventing what is really an 
expert and difficult trick, they have said 
nothing about the brakes that are used 
to give texture and a biscuit crust; the 
boxes under which the loaves are baked 
to keep them straight and prevent holes; 
nothing about the salts, gelatines, etc., 
used to whiten and brighten the crumb. 
But all the fakes that have been tried 
in connection with exhibjtion bread are 
really the quite natural consequences of 

- the sort of standards the judges have 
themselves set up. 
WHOLE MEAL 

There is a good deal of whole meal 
bread eaten here. If it is fine meal that 
is used it is designated “whole meal,” but 
if it is coarse and granular the term 
used to describe it is “wheat meal.” The 
names, like many others current in the 
bakery trade, are not very well chosen, 
as they lead to confusion, and the ma- 
jority of bakers hardly know which is 
which, 


A committee that has been revising the 
schedules for the London exhibition has 
determined to call all the brown bread 
“whole meal,” and they bar the use of 
white flour, or coloring, or such prac- 
tices as sieving. Nothing is said about 
the addition of gluten flour to this sort 
of bread, yet that, rather than ordinary 
white flour, is the agent used to get 
large volume for exhibition purposes. 

In the ordinary commercial way cus- 
tomers complain a good deal about the 
quality of the brown bread supplied by 
bakers, It has no distinctive taste what- 
ever, or it is close and hard, or large 
and so crumbly that butter cannot be 
spread on the slices. A good many 
bakers use about 20 per cent of white 
flour in their whole meal bread, and, if 
bulk is wanted, this expedient is better 
than trying to get it with whole meal 
alone. To get volume, even in the lat- 
ter circumstances, it is only necessary 
to ferment the dough very well while 
in bulk. But in these circumstances the 
loaf is likely to be of open texture, 
particularly in the center, and the flavor 
is neutral, the bread tasting like fine 
sawdust or bran. 

The flavor of whole meal always 
should be decidedly wheaty; a flavor that 
has to be retained rather than created. 
It is easily destroyed if the dough is in 
the least overfermented. It is best se- 
cured by working the dough very quick- 
ly, say, one hour in bulk, with a large 
quantity of yeast, then proving, say, for 
half an hour at bakehouse temperature, 
and baking in a moderate oven. 

Whole meal takes always one quart of 
water and one ounce of salt for each 
four pounds of meal. A granular meal 
requires a little more water than this. 
Ordinary whole meal from a soft wheat 
has a very pleasant flavor without any 
additions of fat, sugar, extracts, etc. It 
is quite pene among middle class cus- 
tomers, but not in such favor in work- 
ing class districts, 

COLDER DOUGHS 


One of the effects of the high price 
of yeast is that bakers, now that there 
is so much cutting in bread prices, are 
looking about for methods of economiz- 
ing on the yeast. When prices were low 
some firms were regularly using 31, to 
4 lbs per sack (280 Ibs) of flour. In 
fact even during the war period the to- 
tal yeast consumption—probably a good 
deal was wasted—was given as 21 lbs 
per sack of flour made into bread. These 
large proportions’ of yeast were used 
with warm doughs, lying only about two 
hours in troughs. The aim was to get 
certain sweetness with bulk. 

In more than one case a reversion has 
been made to much colder doughs, lying 
in trough from seven to eight hours, 
and with, of course, much less yeast. 
The resultant bread is still sweet, but 
closer in texture and less in volume. It 
is found that baker’s yeast works slowly 
but quite, steadily at 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit, but does only poorly at 66 degrees 
and hardly at all at 60. There is, there- 
fore, no technical difficulty in making 
quite satisfactory bread at 68 to 70 de- 
grees if proper time is allowed, yet there 
is danger in allowing the doughs to lie 
too long with only a small quantity of 
yeast. 

It seems as if the yeast, in such cir- 
cumstances, does not reproduce if very 
cold, and when the dough comes to the 
proving boards it move slowly, and 
the resultant loaves are small and 
cheesy. But when a dough lies in bulk 
seven or eight hours, at a temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit, with 114, to 1% 
Ibs yeast per sack, it produces a loaf of 
moderate volume, sweet, and with the 
desirable quality of moistness, which it 
seems to retain. 


ABOLITION OF NIGHT WORK 
The bill, regarded now as a “hard 

annual,” for the abolition of night vate | 
in bakeries has again been introduced in 
the House of Commons and read a sec- 
ond time. It is quite unlikely that it 
will proceed any further, as it is a “pri- 
vate member’s” bill and is opposed. 
Even if bakers did not set up opposi- 





tion, all traders who require night work 
are keen that a precedent of this sort 
should not be established. 

At the time of writing the bill has not 
been printed, but the member who in- 
troduced it gave some idea of its gen- 
eral lines, which are much like those of 
the last bill, except that the reservations 
and exemptions, which, on the last oc- 
casion, were defined and made part of 
the text of the bill, are this time to be 
determined by the secretary of state— 
the labor department—under powers 
conferred in the bill. 

This is one of the new methods of 
government which became familiar dur- 
ing the war, and since, in connection 
with the “sale of bread” regulations, It 
is a very bad, uncertain, and unsatis- 
factory plan. The high sounding title, 
secretary of state, looks well, and to 
many people is reassuring, but the sec- 
retary of state has really nothing to do 
with making the regulations; his whole 
business is to stand godfather for them, 
and present them to Parliament. 

The regulations are made in the de- 
partment by one of the permanent offi- 
cials, who may or may not know some- 
thing about the matter with which he is 
dealing. It makes the permanent offi- 
cial, who is ostensibly an administrator 
of law, into a maker of law: it prac- 
tically puts him into the place of Par- 
liament. He is given the power, and 
once a regulation is made by such an 
“authority,” the whole weight of the 
bureaucracy is used to prevent its being 
altered afterwards. 

The young men in the government of- 
fices are in great part nominees, and 
are subject to all sorts of bias and pres- 
sure. The usual precaution against 
wrong regulations being enforced is 
provided in this bill, inasmuch as any 
order made must be laid on the table 
of the House of Commons before it be- 
comes legal. But experience has taught 
us that that is a needless procedure, be- 
cause it is perfectly useless to stop any 
rule made under such circumstances. 

Should such a bill by any chance be 
made law, it would be the large firms 
that would suffer, but no one seems to 
be getting very excited about it. 


BARLEY AND BREAD 


There is not a very close connection 
between barley and white bread, but as 
the chancellor of the exchequer has now 
agreed to impose a customs duty of 10s 
per qr on malting barley, with a pref- 
erence of one third that from British 
colonies, it will certainly not be long 
before the farmers and all the “agricul- 
tural interests” will be clamoring for a 
protective duty on imported wheat. 

The commission that was considering 
the condition of agriculture reported a 
few weeks ago in favor of requiring flour 
importers, as a condition of getting in 
their flour duty free, as at present, to 
import 25 per cent of wheat offal against 
every 75 per cent of flour, but the gov- 
ernment turned that suggestion down. 
If it would have suited the farmers it 
would not have been in the interests of 
millers, and it would have been bad for 
bakers, as it would certainly have re- 
stricted imports of flour. But this bar- 
ley tax can only be for the benefit of 
a few farmers in the eastern counties 
of England, where the bulk of the malt- 
ing barley is grown. 

The farmers who grow wheat or other 
grain will want to know why they also 
cannot get help in this way. Then, al- 
though there is assurance that the in- 
creased price of barley, the home grown 
as well as the imported, will not affect 
the price of beer, it will seriously affect 
yeast manufacturers, who use a propor- 
tionately greater quantity of malt than 
do brewers. Bakers who stand to lose 
in every case when protective duties are 
imposed, can only watch carefully how 
events are shaping. 


MILLERS AND BAKERS 


Bakers and their trade press are mak- 
ing a great deal more fuss about an al- 
leged combination among milling firms 
than are the millers themselves. A sen- 
sational paragraph got into the daily 
newspapers, first I think in the north 
of England, that, with a capital of some 
$10,000,000, several syndicates of millers 
were to buy out or buy off the super- 
fluous little millers, and reduce the flour 
output, so that profitable prices might 
be maintained. This was pointed to as 
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if it were some nefarious design to re- 
strict and exploit the baker first, and 
then, of course, the public. Some bakers 
either are, or pretend to be, alarmed at 
the prospect, but so far nothing has 
happened. 

Although there are now some four or 
five combines operating numbers of mills 
each, the fact, instead of reducing com- 
petition, seems rather to have increased 
its intensity. It is common talk in the 
trade that travellers for the respective 
firms or groups of firms are very squee7- 
able, and any one with a good name can 
get his flour Is per sack below offici:| 


quotations. 
Unfortunately for the millers, the 
baker in all cases is not as safe a 


customer as he was for the two years 
immediately after the war. While cash 
transactions were legally required <i\r- 
ing the rationing period, there were no 
bad debts and no failures. Now the 
Gazette seems to have a growing )im- 
ber of bakers’ names, some quite wnex- 
pected, while rumor is busy again ith 
the names of some, hitherto regardc:| as 
very substantial. 

However, so far as one can see. the 
combinations of millers hitherto ac :om- 
plished have done no real harm 1 a 


trading sense to the baker. W!): ther 
they have resulted in reduction ©° ex- 
penses or of competition to the millers 


one cannot say, but, somehow, whe: one 
hears about the millers they do not 
seem so care free and so happy as they 
used to be. What, of course, kee}: the 
baker’s mind easy, is that Englan« still 
keeps open ports, and he can buy im- 
ported flour when our millers becom too 
exacting. 

This is a sore point with millers, aid in 
some of the London mills careful ¢{orts 


are being made to get the flour up in 
strength, so that the baker will fave 
no excuse for using an imported ariicle. 


But the flour travellers are still there 
and, so long as our ports are open, mill- 
ers will, however much they combine, 
have to keep up their quality and keep 
down their price to something near those 
of imported flour. 


THE BAG QUESTION 


A hot question between bakers and 
millers, especially in London, is that of 
the charges made for flour bags. ‘The 
present price is 36c for each 140-lb bag. 
This amount is put on the flour account, 
and the baker gets his money back after 
many days, when he returns the empty 
bags. 

The grievance is not only that the 
charge is too high, but that when the 
account is paid, say, in seven days, the 
discount is only allowed on that part 
of it representing the price of the flour, 
but not on the part for bag charges. 
As the baker when he returns the bags 
does not get cash, but only a credit 
note, he may not get his bag money re- 
turned for a month after he has paid 
it, while the miller has the use of the 
money free of all charges. 

Some of the London bakers are in- 
sisting that they will only buy trom 
those millers who will allow a discount 
on the whole account, that is, on the 
part representing bag money as we'll as 
on flour charges. This return bag !us!- 
ness is a great nuisance to bakers in 
any case, and they will be please! if 
millers will use lighter bags and in«|ude 
the price with that of the flour. 

While not personally knowing the ‘uill- 
ers’ business so well as the bakes, it 
always appeared to the writer an «wk- 
ward and unsatisfactory arrange vent 
for the miller as well as for the b ker. 
These bags are used for all sort. of 
purposes by the bakers’ workmen, «nd 
the cleaning before they are fit t) be 
refilled must be difficult and expens ve. 

Another trouble, and it is a real one 
in the bakery, is that, while the mi‘ ers 
name and address is displayed | rge 
enough on the bag, there is nothing. ¢x- 
cept a tiny colored printed paper ‘i; 
to show the nature or kind of flou’ the 
bag contains. These tags are const ~ | 
being torn off, and when a miller s°nes 
eut three or four grades or sort- of 
flour they cannot be identified, and get 
wrongly “pitched” in the bakers’ '!*- 
ture. Complaints of the flour © ‘en 
arisé on this account. 

If millers had lighter bags, with ‘! 
names of the brand of flour on th! 
the bags not returnable, the baker co’! 
easily dispose of them. In this mat’: 
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of clear branding of flour, even import- 
ed sorts are much in need of improve- 
ment. Within the last half dozen years 
this matter has been very much neg- 
lected, to the bakers’ confusion and to 
the exporting millers’ hurt. 


JoHN KirKLAnp. 





FEEDING THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN 

According to a report by the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration on its famine 
relief work in Russia, the number of 
children fed daily in January of this 
year by the A. R. A. averaged 1,100,000. 
The February average was approximate- 
ly 1,600,000, and it was proposed to ex- 
tend the feeding in March to an average 
of 2,000,000, which was to be increased 
in April to 2,500,000 and subsequently 
to 3,000,000. 

The following extracts are made from 
a report to the American Relief Admin- 
istration on the child feeding operations 
conducted in the Gomel district under 
the superintendence of John I, Mait- 


land: 
“Ir, October, 1922, Moscow advised us 


that |.000 rations had been allocated this 
distri:t for the feeding of children in 
close.! institutions, and adult sick. On 
Nov our first meal was served. It 
was received with great enthusiasm by 
the ldren, who had not tasted cocoa 


anc <hite bread for such a time that it 


had ©:ded from the minds of a great 
ma! f them. In one institution they 
line’ up before the dining room door 
at 5 »clock in the morning to receive 
brea’ ast which was regularly served at 
9, « “< from all sides representatives 
call) at our office’ to express their 
than for the food. Our allocation has 
now ‘January, 1923) been increased to 
5,00), and we are placing this as much 
as jssible among the children, giving 
them «at all times the advantage over 
the «cult sick. 


In .ddition to the A. R. A. ration, the 


children are receiving from the Naro- 
Braz one pound of bread, a third of a 
poun: of meat, a third of a pound of 
grits and six zolotniks of fats daily. 


Some institutions are also receiving ra- 
tions from the Gub-Cyuze, Gom-Torg, 
et cetera. These are received more or 
less irregularly, and do not always con- 
sist of the same quantities. However, a 
fair example is that of one institution 
here which, in addition to its Naro-Braz 
ration, receives a quarter of a pound of 
bread for children up to six years, and 
a half pound for children over six years, 
per day, and also one and a half pounds 
of sugar per month. About 20 per cent 
of the children’s institutions receive this 
ration. 

“At first we tried to confine our feed- 
ing to the larger towns, but found in 
the majority of cases that they received 
food much more regularly, and the chil- 
dren were in much better condition than 
in the country districts, and though this 
has entailed greater difficulties and ex- 
penses of inspection, we are feeding 
large numbers of homes that are 40, 50 
and even more versts from the nearest 
railroad. 

“The children in the district are great- 
ly in need of all sorts of clothing, al- 
though the local officials are making some 
attempt to supply them, and at Christ- 
mas the Naro-Braz distributed a large 
quantity of shoes, stockings, knit caps 
and mittens, these confined principally 
to those children who were attending 
school. However, the conditions in some 
of the district homes are really appall- 
ing. In some homes clothing is not in 
Sufficient quantity so that the children 
can be kept entirely covered, let alone be 
kept warm. 

“Our requests for medical relief for 
the homes ‘have been taken care of, and 
on my, next trip into the district all 
homes will be supplied with blankets 
and medical supplies. 

“This form of relief has in the past 
two months done more to increase the 
prestige of the A. R, A. and the love of 
the Russian people for the organization 
4a « whole, than our entire year’s work 
a a package delivery station. During 
the past two weeks I have spent a num- 
ber of evenings in going about from one 
home to another in the city where the 
children were celebrating Christmas and 
New Year’s, and it has been extremely 
gratifying to hear the thanks from even 
the smallest children, who are just able 
to speak, 

“They realize that the American peo- 





ple, through the A. R. A., are treating 
them to this food every day, which en- 
tirely relieves the gnawing hunger which 
they have experienced practically all 
their lives, and even in this short time 
one can see the advantages of the A. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. A. feeding in the increased activity 
and better appearance of the children. 
The heads of the institutions are un- 
stinted in their praise of the A. R. A. 
ration, and were enthusiastic when tell- 
ing of its effect on the children.” 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from April 1, 1922, 
1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the 


mestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s 
To— 
Azores, Madeira .. 1 5 ee 
Pee 3 3 1 3 4 
Denmark ........ - 4&6 28 27 15 15 
‘ 4 




















Esthonia ........ ° 2 1 3 
PimIand cccccccces 43 41 19 29 40 
PERSO 20000 eeeces 3 ee 1 ee 1 
Germany ......... 134 136 50 14 42 
GEBGRIREE oc ccccses ve 1 1 os 1 
Greece .cccscccecs 12 4 5 1 1 
BURR scccceces seen 4 3 ee . 3 
Iceland, etc. ...... 1 1 1 1 ee 
Jugo-Slavia, etc... .. ~ ee ° oe 
EMRVER cccccaceces 43 16 2 2 1 
Malta, etc. ....... 1 3 5 7 1 
Netherlands ...... 60 48 36 67 97 
Norway ......+++. 14 14 13 18 30 
Poland, Danzig ... 3 10 9 - - 
Russia in Europe.. 4 ee 19 81 43 
Bweden ...ccccess s 8 9 7 3 
Turkey in Europe. 166 214 124 44 48 
WPNORD cccccscces 19 7 4 95 ee 
United Kingdom .. 192 151 143 104 208 
Other Europe ..... 1 ee oe oe ee 
COMAER occcccccces 2 3 4 3 4 
British Honduras.. 2 2 2 2 3 
Costa Rica ....... 11 12 5 5 5 
Guatemala ....... 10 9 12 6 10 
Honduras ........ 6 7 5 4 8 
Nicaragua ....... ~~ 6 3 5 2 4 
PAnaMA .....ceeee 16 6 6 7 13 
Salvador .......+. 14 6 4 4 7 
Pe. 6ncce Ge ea ee 21 18 28 21 29 
CO esdececcocece 92 80 90 67 90 
TRG cciccccsceres 17 8 21 13 14 
Barbados ......... 1 o 1 1 ee 
Jamaica .....ceces 15 11 12 12 19 
Trinidad and To- 

BHO ccccccess 1 1 1 2 3 
Other B. W. Indies 2 2 6 6 3 
Dominican Rep. 12 10 9 5 8 
Dutch West Indies. 2 1 1 2 2 
French W. Indies... 11 11 8 6 5 
Virgin Islands .... 2 3 3 2 3 
Other West Indies. 2 oe 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... .«- 3 2 1 5 
TOVOE cs cccsccoese 48 26 32 44 45 
Venezuela ........ 5 5 8 9 10 
WOTVER, cc cccccecve oe 1 1 6 6 
Colombia ......... 2 3 5 4 3 
Bouador ....ccces 6 11 11 6 4 
Guiana ...ccececes 4 6 3 2 1 
POTR seccccccececs 3 12 3 16 11 
CRI@ wcccccccsccce 4 5 ee 1 ee 
CHE kecrecsesaes es ee 13 17 65 
Hongkong ........ 10 7 3 54 102 
JAPAN ..cccccccess 37 18 41 15 20 
Kwantung ......- ee 26 20 38 56 
Philippine Islands. 30 23 35 27 24 
Greece in Asia .... 6 7 7 ee 2 
Russia in Asia .... 4 5 ae oe 
Palestine and Syria 4 4 5 2 3 
British W. Africa. 9 5 6 5 8 
BPE cccccsccenecs 25 11 5 7 8 
MOrece® ....cceee- 4 8 12 1 4 
Spanish Africa 9 9 ee 12 
Canary Islands 4 ee ee 1 B 
Algeria and Tunis. ’ 1 os 1 1 
Chosen ....c.eeees 5 ee 11 ee ee 
Armenia, etc. ..... 13 ‘ 
French Oceania .. 1 1 2 2 
British So. Africa. as . : . 
Portuguese Africa. .. 2 1 . ° 
Other countries ... .. 1 e* 1 2 

Totals........ 1,198 1,089 932 921 


April May June July Aug. 
4 os 





1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 


to March 31, 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


omitted): 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Total 
ee ee 8 ee 1 ee wie 19 
6 5 4 3 5 1 ’ 38 
6 15 26 13 12 29 23 224 
11 2 4 5 2 7 6 47 
38 47 62 59 43 98 58 577 
1 1 2 e es 1 3 13 
63 155 143 142 70 58 50 1,057 
ee ee 1 1 1 2 8 
os 10 44 64 71 9 50 271 
8 18 2 7 1 1 1 48 
2 ee ee 1 ws 7 
«1 ee be 3 es on 4 
3 9 3 7 §1 108 245 
7 2 “ 4 2 5 2 42 
55 106 112 120 76 64 60 901 
25 20 37 24 os 35 8 238 
2 6 4 3 2 17 26 82 
34 76 66 13 1 . 337 
11 9 20 14 3 11 9 112 
53 73 73 81 43 2 4 948 
2 os 16 1 os 34 178 
163 191 190 304 155 131 84 2,016 
1 ee oe 2 2 1 1 8 
6 8 8 4 7 4 5 58 
3 2 1 6 2 2 2 29 
8 7 11 10 6 7 5 92 
13 13 10 7 7 s 9 114 
6 5 5 6 5 6 6 69 
4 2 5 4 S 5 9 57 
8 3 9 6 7 13 6 100 
5 6 7 2 14 9 6 94 
24 29 36 26 45 28 39 344 
86 93 93 116 86 82 115 1,090 
20 23 33 29 16 27 35 256 
2 2 2 1 1 ° 2 13 
15 11 10 11 12 11 13 152 
1 os on 2 oe es 1 12 
5 4 4 5 3 4 3 47 
6 8 10 15 7 9 105 
2 1 2 2 1 2 1 19 
11 13 10 9 6 11 13 114 
3 3 2 2 2 2 2 29 
5 1 3 ee 4 1 “ 25 
44 16 44 34 27 58 61 479 
9 6 & 10 3 6 5 84 
4 10 10 1 4 1 4 48 
1 3 4 5 4 4 5 43 
7 8 11 6 6 6 6 88 
5 7 2 5 1 os S 44 
& 12 15 7 11 3 7 108 
4 2 oo ee 9 es 10 35 
199 207 121 95 172 243 254 1,386 
130 = =6101 93 47 73 52 133 795 
15 19 14 1 2 34 241 
64 61 16 13 5 41 39 369 
33 59 37 54 49 A 49 420 
ee 1 ee TT . 24 
ee ee e° ee oe 33 2 44 
7 2 9 9 10 8 3 66 
7 6 10 7 9 14 8 94 

21 13 53 30 30 46 24 27 
7 ee 7 8 6 11 ‘ce 68 
16 2 28 11 2 3 4 96 
3 2 2 1 1 1 17 
as 1 ae ee — 6 
6 o we 16 
ee oe 16 
2 2 2 2 2 2 1 19 
° 1 1 1 2 1 6 
oe 1 es 2 1 ¥ 
1 es 1 1 5 12 


1,430 15,145 





Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from April 1, 1922, 


to March 31, 


1928, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 


To— April May June July Aug. Sept. Jan. Feb. March Total 
Belgium ...... oe 1 $3 oe is es 1 1 ee 2 1 9 
Bermuda ..... 1 2 2 2 oe 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 19 
British Guiana. 7 2 13 14 15 17 11 11 16 14 12 19 161 
Br. 8. Africa... 7 6 5 6 a 8 8 ,* *§ 1 8 15 77 
Br. W. Indies... 36 45 37 51 44 60 51 41 53 43 43 92 596 
CE. 2 actevess 6 10 19 11 23 19 15 17 43 16 18 28 225 
Denmark ..... 6 11 16 7 6 29 14 60 36 31 27 34 277 
Finland ...... 35 10 17 6 10 22 22 40 19 22 17 33 253 
Germany ..... 2 8 & 3 5 33 56 98 126 71 97 168 675 
OS — ee ~ oa 4 2 re 4 1 63 120 9 7 * 220 
Hongkong 4 1 ee os 4 9 16 16 23 9 2 17 101 
SOBER osccccse 1 5 6 6 1 5 4 10 22 14 16 35 125 
Netherlands 2 6 3 11 2 3 9 28 42 13 1 15 135 
Newfoundland. 8 34 33 19 31 29 32 45 60 53 15 15 374 
) se 3 5 1 7 9 17 10 45 9 11 15 132 
Morocco ...... 2 oe ee ee oe ee ~ ° cs 2 
CD svc ccsee 1 11 1 4 4 2 10 31 22 19 55 101 271 
Fr. W. Indies. . 3 1 1 ee 2 1 ee es 1 2 12 
Esthonia ..... 5 2 6 1 2 5 4 12 9 15 5 6 72 
eC aaa 5 1 ° 3 1 1 2 11 1 5 jw 30 
ae : és 3 3 2 5 3 3 8 5 4 4 40 
Poland ....... es 1 es as 1 32 25 10 33 10 87 199 
Norway ...... 3 9 3 se as 37 20 23 8 32 135 
| AS 1 15 83 14 2 ee T 2 o° 117 
Sweden ....... 2 6 4 10 4 7 12 5 18 9 5 7 89 
TUSEOD: 6. cc0.000 70 23 32 7 10 32 8 14 25 21 15 1 261 
U. Kingdom.. .235 304 401 247 363 314 424 526 628 520 346 416 4,724 
United States... 63 67 48 43 40 53 40 95 55 49 34 25 612 
Venezuela .... 5 10 7 6 6 5 12 5 14 12 11 13 106 
Jugo-Slavia... .. ba os ae 1 ss 1 9 7 4 os 1 23 
Haiti ......... 2: 1 1 ot 2 1 3 3 3 4 5 6 31 
BRGAP ovcevecece ae 2 “9 os ‘e 2 3 1 7 2 1 2 20 
Panama ...... 6 1 1 3 F ° 3 os 1 2 2 1 17 
San Domingo... 1 1 1 1 1 2 e* “ 4 1 1 3 16 
Philippine Isl.. .. é&: — = od : 1 os 2 1 aA 4 
MeXIGO ....... ob = 1 we 1 1 1 3 2 9 
Colombia ..... — a ee 1 o4 _ 1 2 1 5 
Czecho-Slov’ kia : ee oe 2 6 ae at s 
Brasil ...ccsee oe os o* oe os ee 5a 5 5 
Others ........ 3 5 3 3 4 6 4 2 3 3 2 38 

Totals....512 617 765 486 591 697 855 1,214 1,463 1,026 779 1,221 10,225 














THUNDER! THUNDER! 


Hark, while the lightning grins and 
glares, 
To lions roaring from cavern lairs! 


Barrels rolling down wooden stairs! 


Ghosts a-grumbling in hollow tombs! 
Cannon belching with sullen booms! 
Bung-bungs banging in empty rooms! 


Hush, from some graveyard far resounds 
The horrid baying of devil-hounds 
Scratching sinners out of their mounds! 


The sky is heavy with purple pride, 
Fold on fold of a mantle wide— 
The lightning rips it from side to side! 


The bee is hid in a trembling flower, 
The birds are silent, the forests cower, 
Then—some young angel turns on the 
shower. 
—Bulletin (Sydney). 
ms 7” 
She: “Papa says you have more money 
than brains.” 

Reggie: “Ha! Shows what an ass he 
is. I’m broke.” 
She: “Yes, 

were.” 


added that you 
—London Mail. 


Papa 
* * 
First Flapper: “I’m refurnishing our 

guest room.” 

Second Ditto: . “How lovely!” 

The First: “An old school friend is 
coming to visit me. The sweetest girl. 
I’m dying to see her again.” 

The Second: “How lovely!” 

The First: “She’s in deep mourning. 
A rich young widow.” 

The Second: “How lovely!” 

—Columbia (S. C.) State. 
7 * 

“How do you know Chaucer dictated 
to a stenographer?” 

“Just look at the spelling.”—The Lyre. 

7” * 

There are elderly people who feel that 
they have never quite grown up. They 
are afflicted (oh, pleasant affliction) with 
what may be termed the malady of 
youth. Even so eminent a person as 
James Russell Lowell apparently felt 
this way about himself, for one day while 
passing an institution bearing the sign, 
“For Incurable Children,” he remarked 
to his companion, “There is where I be- 
long.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

The point of this joke is the credit 
line. 

* * 

“Come, come, my man. You have been 
looking around a long time without buy- 
ing. What do you want?” 

“Guess I want another floorwalker,” 
stated the gentleman addressed. “I’m 
the owner of this outfit.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
> * ~ 

College Student (writing 
“How do you spell ‘financially’ ?” 

Roommate: “F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y, and 
there are two ‘rs’ in embarrassed.” 
—Dry Goods Economist. 

a - 


home) : 


Jake was a worthless and improvident 
fellow. One day he said to the local 
grocer: “I gotta have a sack o’ flour; 
I’m all out, an’ my family is starvin’.” 

“All right, Jake,”:said the grocer. “If 
you need a sack of flour and have no 
money to buy it with, we'll give you a 
sack. But, see here, Jake, there’s a cir- 
cus coming to town in a few days, and 
if I give you a sack of flour, are you 
sure you won't sell it and take your 
family to the circus?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jake, “I got the cir- 
cus money saved up already.” 

—Progressive Grocer. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 





EXPERIENCED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY SALESMAN 
wanted to cover the bakery trade in east- 
ern Pennsylvania; give detailed informa- 
tion in first letter. Address 1272, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERT MILLER, WITH 28 YEARS’ EX- 


perience in mills, desires connection; mar- 
ried; understand the business thoroughly; 
best of references. Address August Goth- 
man, 1816 Brand St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Copy for advertisements in this depart- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 


in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








AN OLD ESTABLISHED NORTH DAKOTA 
mill wishes to engage a high class sales- 
man of proven sales ability for the state 
of Ohio. Address 1294, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


An old-established spring wheat 
mill is desirous of making a 
change in its sales policy at Bos- 
ton. Now represented by a bro- 
ker, but wants to open its own 
office and needs the services of 
an aggressive salesman, one who 
can take charge of three or four 
men and cover New England and 
Hudson valley territory. Brands 
are well established, and, to the 
right man, this should prove an 
exceptional opportunity. Give 
full particulars as to experience 
with application, addressing 
1283, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


A milling concern long established 
and having exceptionally high stand- 
ing in the trade as to quality prod- 
ucts, ethics and dependability, so- 
licits application from salesmen fa- 
miliar with Ohio territory. Must 
have record to prove ability. We are 
millers of Spring Wheat Flour and 
Kansas Wheat Flour. Our proposi- 
tion has a strong appeal to ambitious 
salesmen with confidence in their 
ability to produce results. State age, 
salary desired and give full particu- 
lars regarding experience, general 
qualifications and acquaintance with 
the trade. Address 1281, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WISCONSIN SALESMAN WANTED 


We have Wisconsin territory open 
for a salesman with record of proven 
ability and who can fully qualify 
where highest quality products and 
exceptional facilities are the induce- 
ment rather than price, and where 
real salesmanship is required. We 
have the advantage of being millers 
of both Spring Wheat Flour and 
Kansas Wheat Flour. We want an 
aggressive hustler who is ambitious 
to make real progress. The man who 
measures up to our requirements will 
be given every opportunity to suc- 
ceed. State age, salary desired and 
full information regarding experience 
and acquaintance with the trade in 
application. 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


2,000-bbl Kansas milling concern 
wants to engage at once the best 
possible man for western Pennsyl- 
vania. Brand known and has fa- 
vorable standing in the trade. To 
right man will have no difficulty 
agreeing on terms. Position perma- 
nent and with fine future. No at- 
tention paid to applications which 
do not give particulars of past con- 
nections and full business history. 
Address 931, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES MAN- 


ager, well and favorably known by the 
baking and jobbing trade in New Eng- 
land states would like to get in touch with 
strictly high grade flour mills interested in 
this market; salary proposition preferred; 
correspondence confidential. Address 1304, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL EXECUTIVE WITH SUCCESSFUL 


record desires another connection about 
first of July or August; at present man- 
ager of 800-bbl flour, 280 tons feed mill; 
present connection very satisfactory and 
only reason for change is climatic condi- 
tion; will consider any good proposition 
having possibilities to advancement; state 


May 23, 1923 


FOR SALE—TWO NO. 0 McDANIEL GRAIN 


driers, 48 in diameter, 50 in high; two 
No. 2 McDaniel wheat washers, capacity 
of both 100 to 125 bus per hour, complete 
with exception of fans. Address The Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—ONE NEW 300-BU EUREKA 


milling separator No. 443; 3 Nordyke & 
Marmon friction clutch flour packers; 2 
double stands 9 by 30 Allis Roller Mills, 
new; 1 No. 12 B Monitor 4,000-bu receiving 
separator, new; 1 Sprout & Waldron motor 
driven new Attrition mill; 1 Richardson 
5-bu floor portable sacking scale, never 
uncrated; 1 3 pair high Allis Roller Mill, 
9 by 24; 2 new Nordyke sifters. Write o 
wire us. Standard Mill Supply Co., 50 
“Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








your case in first letter. Address 1289, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Wanted to buy second hand flak- 


AS HEAD MILLER BY A PRACTICAL 
ing roll. Must be in good condition. 


man with 30 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat; also a first class millwright, 
can keep plant under my charge in best of 
shape; guarantee the best results obtain- 
able; prefer Northwest, and a firm where 
good work is appreciated; have the best of 
references as to my character and ability; 
state salary and capacity of mill in first 
letter. Address 1284, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FOREIGN SALES MAN- 
ager, 10 years’ experience Latin-American, 
European and eastern domestic business, 
desires connection on new crop; thorough- 
ly familiar with all details of exporting, 
with successful record in developing de- 
sirable connections; 35 years old, married; 
wishes to connect with responsible mill 
that is desirous of building up this trade; 
would consider straight percentage basis 
or salary and percentage arrangement. 
Address 928, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AUNT JEMIMA MILLS COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE TO CREDITORS AND OTH! 


IN THE ESTATE OF WILLIAM CAND! 
OMAND, DECEASED 


The creditors of William Candlish On 
late of the City of Toronto, in the Cour 
York, Grain Merchant, deceased, who 
on or about the First day of February, 
and all others having claims against, o 
titled to share in, the estate, are hereby 
tified to send by post prepaid or othe 
deliver to the undersigned Executor 





before the Fifteenth day of June, 1923, 





Christian and surnames, addresses an‘ 
scriptions, and full particulars of 
claims, accounts or interests, and the n 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








of the securities, if any, held by them. Im- 
mediately after the said Fifteenth d of 
June, 1923, the assets of the testator be 
distributed amongst the parties entitled 
thereto, having regard only to claims or in- 
terests of which the Executor shall then liave 
notice, and all others will be excluded from 
the said distribution. 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR WILL TAKE PART- 
ner in milling plant that is about to start 
up manufacturing feeds of all kinds; part- 
ner must understand the milling business 
thoroughly. American Paper Stock Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








NATIONAL (RUST COMPANY, Limited 
22 King St. East, Toronto, Ontario, 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHEMIST OR CHIEF CHEMIST IN 


flour mill; best of references furnished. 
Address 1288, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 18 


years’ experience; mill of 300 bbls or more 
in western states preferred. Address 236, 
S. Dak., Dillon, Mont. 





AS CHEMIST—EIGHT YEARS IN CHARGE, 


with reliable firm; available on short no- 
tice; best of references. Address R.B.H., 
1293, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 





BY EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, SELLING 


flour, malt, yeast, in Central States; em- 
ployed at present, open for position Sep- 
tember 1. Address 1295, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZE MILL; 


spring or winter wheat; central states pre- 
ferred; can give good reference or come 
on approval; married. Address 1297, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP, OR WILL TRADE FOR Executor. 


land, 175-bbl mill located at Kensington, 
Minn. Alexandria State Bank, Alexandria, 
Minn. 


Henderson & McGuire 
95 Sun Life Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, 
Its Solicitors herein. 


Dated at Toronto this 24th day of (April, 
923. 








FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel constru: 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL FOR SALE tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mil! 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
For sale—150-bbl flour mill located City 6,000 population, Columbia 
in North Dakota’s best wheat belt. County, Wis. Address ‘Elevator,’ 
Good local business. Excellent east- care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
ern connections. Reasonable price La Salle Street, Chicago. 
for plant. Part cash, balance on 
terms. Poor health reason for sell- 
ing. Good opportunity for the right 
party. Address 1292, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





100-BBL MILL WITH GRAIN ELEVATOR 
and seed house in good Wisconsin town; 








TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


Man acquainted with soft wheat trade. 
Prefer man experienced with Missouri 
or Illinois soft wheat flour. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration with mill. Splen- 
did opening for right party. All replies 
treated strictly confidential. Address 
930, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohie; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 50 TO 160 
bbls capacity; prefer Northwest; life ex- 
perience; want steady position rather than 
big salary; have own tools and can keep 
mill in repair. Frank Richter, Terrace, 
Minn. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST COMPETENT MILL- 
er desires position with mill 500 to 1,500 
bbls capacity, as head miller; middle age, 
20 years’ experience; at present employed 
in large southwest mill; good reference. 
Address 1277, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position after June 1; prefer 
western Pennsylvania and southeastern 
Ohio territory; bakers’ trade a specialty; 
salary and commission; references or bond. 
Address 929, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbis up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT— 
For eight years I have been head miller 
and superintendent for King Midas Milling 
Co. in charge of the Gardner Mills, Has- 
tings, Minn; have an absolutely clear rec- 
ord and can give references as to char- 
acter, ability, etc. Address O. O. Hamer, 
Hastings, Minn. 


WANTED POSITION AS MILLER-MAN- 
ager of a small mill, or as superintendent 
in a larger plant; have had experience 
that qualifies me to fill either position 
acceptably; now employed but desire to 
make a change; prefer Minnesota or South 
Dakota. Address 1303, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

















will sell at great sacrifice; must be sold 
by July 1. Address 1280, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN OPPORTUNITY YOU CANNOT AFFORD 


to overlook—We offer for sale our 100-bbl 
flouring mill, Barnard & Leas System, to- 
gether with our grain elevator, warehouses 
and coal sheds, capacity 25,000 bushels; 
doing a general milling, grain, feed and 
coal business in one of the best towns in 
western Iowa on main line of railroad; 
mill and elevator was established in 1875 
and has been doing a good business ever 
since it started; everything is up to date 
and in fine condition; lots of wheat raised 
around here and one of the best shipping 
points in this part of the state; reasons 
for wanting to sell, owner past 70 and 
wants to retire; price $20,000, one half 
cash, balance easy payments; if you want 
to step into a well organized, good business, 
address 1279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National! 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





— 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MODERN MILLING MACHINERY FOR 


Sale—Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, Invincible packers, wheat heater, 
rolls, reels, purifiers, scales, etc; all good 
equipment, Write Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 


Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire tire 
for 35 years to making phospha'«. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORK‘ 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francis°° 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















